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PARTY DISCONTENTS. 


Ar the great meeting held in New York 
by the friends of Mr. Clay, previous to the 
assembling of the Convention at Philadel- 
phia, resolutions were read and speeches 
were made, in which the favorite candidate 
was recommended as the choice of the 
Whigs of New York, “ subject,” however, 
and with a remarkable emphasis on the 
word subject, “to the decision of a Na- 
tional Convention.” The resolutions and 
the speeches were heard with acclamation ; 
all sensible men admired in their hearts, 
and some even incautiously boasted of, the 
superior sense and sagacity of the New 
York Whigs, of their ‘‘fine enthusiasm, 
tempered by so great discretion and wis- 
dom,” with observations in the style of a 
De Tocqueville, on the grand spectacle of 
“ten thousand assembled freemen,” who, 
if they had chosen, could have gone mad 
on the instant, and displayed the most hor- 
rid or ridiculous conduct, ‘“ conducting 
themselves, nevertheless, with propriety, 
and submitting to the voice of reason and 
a National Convention. ‘‘ Noble specta- 
cle,” cried those philosophers, “and that 
ought to make tyrants blush, to see 
ten thousand men in one place, with no- 
body to govern them, behaving with de- 
cency, and talking of submission! Sight 
gratifying to the hearts of patriots !” 





But these admiring De Tocquevilles did 
reckon, to use a common phrase, with- 
out their host; they were not aware 
that nine thousand out of the ten thousand 
so styled “friends of Mr. Clay,” rending the 
air with acclamation, came there either to 
see a crowd and exercise their lungs, or 
else to pledge themselves to a forbearance 
which they could not maintain. 

If it were not that the very name of 
“ party honor” or “ party morality” excites 
a smile, it might be worth one’s while to 
adduce the propriety of keeping up a cer- 
tain credit and consistency in these pro- 
ceedings. But since the new “ movement,” 
started by the discontents, it has become 
necessary to use other and more appreci- 
able arguments. 

What then are the grounds of the dis- 
contents, and what remedy do they pro- 
pose? A stranger, unacquainted with 
the spirit of our politics, or who had 
studied our institutions in the dignified 
writings of Madison, Hamilton and Jef- 
ferson, on beholding so vast an assem- 
blage as that which met lately in New 
York to denounce the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, would no doubt believe that some ~ 
article of the Constitution, some grand bul- 
wark of Liberty had been attacked, and 
that General Taylor and his friends were 
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the instruments of some tyrannical faction 
whose design was to overthrow the for. 
ernment, and break up the Union.* ith 
what a revulsion of feeling would he learn 
the fact, that this assemblage came to- 
gether only to defeat their own party, 
from which they differed in not a single 
article of faith or practice. Unable to be- 
lieve at once in so much folly, he would 
address himself, perhaps, at the close of 
the meeting, to some one of the assem- 
blage, whose face and conduct showed in- 
telligence, with the question, “Sir, I am a 
stranger in your country, but eager to un- 
derstand your institutions ; will you inform 
me of the purpose of this vast and enthu- 
siastic assemblage ? 

Citizen. These citizens are the friends of 
Mr. Clay. They have assembled here to- 
night to do him honor. 

Stranger. How? By acclamation ? 

Cit. Yes, and by other means. They 
mean to defeat the election of General Tay- 
' Jor, the opposing candidate. 

Sir. Ah! I understand. The famous 

eneral, whom all the world knows, is the 
candidate of the opposite party, Mr. Clay 
of the Whigs. 

Cit. No, sir, (courteously.) General Tay- 
lor is the candidate of the Whigs. 

Sir. And were there no other candi- 
dates of the Whigs ? 

Cit. There were two others—Mr. Web- 
ster of Massachusetts, and General Scott, 
the favorite of the West. 

Str. I suppose, then, that the friends 
of Mr. Webster will hold a great meeting 
in Massachusetts, and the friends of Gene- 
ral Scott in the West, for the same pur- 
pose, to honor their own candidate and 
defeat General Taylor? 

Cit. By no means; that would be ridi- 
culous. 

Sir. Why then is it not ridiculous in 
the friends of Mr. Clay? Does he oe- 
cupy a position so peculiar, that what is 
proper for his friends is ridiculous for 
those of Mr. Webster or General Scott ? 

Cit. The case needs explanation. You 
have heard, perhaps, of the Philadelphia 
Convention ? 

Sir. No. 





* A faction pursues an interest which is not 
d to be the interest of the whole. A party 
pursues the interest of the nation, as they view it. 





Cit. The Whigs of the Union, after 
a great triumph over their adversaries 
in Congress—a triumph, sir, of princi- 
ple, in which the majority of the nation 
heartily sympathized with them—believed 
that if they could select a proper candi- 
date, they might possibly elect him to the 
presidency, and by that means secure a 
Whig ascendency in the national councils. 
They met accordingly at Philadelphia, by 
delegates from all the States, and pro- 
ceeded to ascertain who, of all the candi- 
dates, was the people’s choice; that is to 
say, who of them would have the majority 
of voices.. For, it was agreed, by the 
party, that whoever received the majority 
of votes in a fair convention, should be- 
come the candidate of the whole party. 
The majority voted for General Taylor. 
Their choice lay between four candidates, 
two of whom were military men and two 
statesmen. Of the two statesmen—who 
were, indeed, the recognized leaders and 
representatives of the party—one, Mr. 
Webster, though a man of vast ability, 
could not be taken as a national candidate, 
because it was very certain that his nomi- 
nation would not be popular in the South. 
And it was necessary to the success of the 
party that the candidate should have 
a nearly equal and diffused popularity 
throughout the nation—that he should 
have political friends, strong in num 
bers and in spirit, in every State of the 
Union. Now, Mr. Webster’s popularity, 
though sufficient to carry every Whig in 
New England, was not as powerful in 
the South. If you are acquainted with 
modern history, the reasons of this need 
not be explained to you. The South do 
not, perhaps, thoroughly understand their 
own interests ; else Mr, Webster would be 
as popular there as in New England. 
Southerners regard him as the representa- 
tive of the East; which, indeed, he is, but 
by-and-by they will know that he is also 
the representative of the nation. That, 
however, is a difficulty which time only can 
cure. Mr. Webster, in brief, could not be 
taken as the sure candidate. 

The next candidate in promise was 
General Scott. You have heard of bis 
splendid achievements in Mexico? Aye. 
Well, this commander is held by those 
who know him to possess all the 
qualities of a great soldier and a gen- 
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tleman, and he adds, moreover, an ac- 
complished skill in the management of 
difficult negotiations, that require cour- 
age and magnanimity, tempered by judg- 
ment and tact. General Scott is the 
favorite of the army: our returned 
dfficers constantly echo his praises. His 
popularity was very great, and his friends 
supposed that he was the best candidate. 
But it did not prove so. Out of all the 
votes given at the Convention, he received 
about a fourth. The body of these votes 
were from the West. ‘The choice lay 
now between Mr. Clay and General 
Taylor—between the commander and the 
statesman. Both of these had _pass- 
ed their lives in the service of their 
country: one in the field, defending 
our frontiers against the incursions of 
the Indian tribes, and latterly, in carrying 
an a war of fearful danger, and against 
the greatest odds, in Mexico; the other 
in a battle of opinion, equally arduous and 
important—sustaining the cause of liberty 
and nationality, as it was sustained by 
Jefferson and Madison, those grand patrons 
and founders of our institutions. In the 
Messages of President Jefferson you will 
find expressed, in great part, that protect- 
ive and beneficent policy of which Mr. 
Olay is the distinguished advocate. 

Each of these great men represents a 
phase of the heroic character; their qual- 
ities are heroic, and yet contrasted. Each 
is admirable, but they affect us differently 
according to our predispositions. 

The generous pride and lofty pre-eminence 
of Mr. Clay’s character ; his aristocratic 
bearing, his haughty eye, and his irresist- 
ible grace, both of manners and of speech, 
show him one of nature’s noblemen, a man 
born to lead and to command. His instinct 
of character, which is perfect and instan- 
taneous, places him at once ina relation 
of friendship or enmity with those who 
come into personal contact with him. His 
enemies are constant and sincere : his friends 
are enthusiastic and devoted ; their atten- 
tion is drawn toward him with such inten- 
sity, because of his wonderful qualities, 
they soon forget everything in the man, 
and too easily lose sight in him of the 
principles and interests which he advo- 
cates. The crowd of citizens whom you saw 
assembled in this room just now, are most 


part ardent politicians, strongly engaged on 





the Whig side, and for the support of Whig 
principles, and yet such is their affection 
for Mr. Clay, they would sooner ruin their 
party, (which they are now striving to do,) 
and even with that, ruin the vast interests 
of commerce and manufactures, nay, ruin 
themselves even and their private fortunes, 
than not vote for Mr. Clay. This was 
the object of the present meeting. These 
citizens, who are among the best Whigs in 
the Union, were assembled here to defeat 
themselves, for the love they bear to Mr. 
Clay. You may judge from that cireum- 
stance, what must be the power and per- 
sonal influence of the man. He is the 
minority candidate of the party. It is 
necessary for the success of the party that 
the minority candidate should be given 
up, and that all votes should be united on 
the other candidate ; but sooner than do 
this, the friends of Mr. Clay have resolved 
to throw their votes into the sea. 

Sir. Sir, you astonish me. But is it 
not supposed that Mr. Clay has himself in- 
stigated this movement ? 

Cit. That is impossible. He has refused 
the use of his name to any faction. The 
honor of the party is his own honor. 

Str. Why should he do that? If he 
thinks himself entitled to the Presidency 
as the reward of his long service 

Cit. You mistake. Men are not call- 
ed to the Presidency in the acceptance 
of a reward, but in the performance of a 
duty. Mr. Clay has no such contemptible 
opinion of his country’s offices as to claim 
them as one would a salary. As they are 
honors, they must be freely given, but not 
demanded : as they are duties, they must 
be entered upon with anxiety and reluct- 
ance, not seized as a perquisite. 

None know better the true spirit in which 
to regard these things, than the minority 
candidate; he has said “that he would 
rather be right than be President,” meaning, 
perhaps, that as the most desirable of all 
things, in point of credit, is to be right, 
the next is, to have one’s merit recognized 
by some great testimony, as by an ap- 
pointment to the Presidency. 

Str. It strikes me now that his friends’ 
opinion of him was not commensurate with 
his greatness, or their honor, that they 
should make a movement by which he was 
invited to defeat his own party. 

Cit. Ab! sir, he is too good a patriot 
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for that, and too great a mind to give in 
to any littleness. Mr. Clay’s honor, as 
one of the candidates of the Convention, 
would have been sorely compromised 
should he have yielded an instant to 
their suggestions. When the name of 
General Taylor was offered at the Con- 
vention, the principal objection raised 
against it, and which, while it remained, 
was insuperable, was that he did not freely 
commit himself into the hands of the Con- 
vention ; but it was thought, that if re- 
jected by them, he would allow himself to 
be made an independent candidate, and by 
that course divide the party, and defeat the 
election. This objection, urged with great 
vehemence by the friends of Mr. Clay and 
others, was removed by General Taylor’s 
explicit committal to the Convention ; he 
would be theirs wholly, to do with as they 
pleased. Of course, if one of the candi- 
dates for nomination was thus bound, all 
were bound ; but our discontented enthu- 
siasts here, seem to have forgotten that 
point, if indeed they ever took it into con- 
sideration. Should it be agreed by one 
half the Whig party, to set up Mr. Clay, 
he would not allow himself to be made 
their candidate; neither would Mr. Web- 
ster, nor General Scott. All votes given 
for these gentlemen are thrown into the 
sea, and go so far to elect the adversary. 

Sir. Do you mean the “adversary of 
souls ?” 

Cit. No, sir; the adversary of peace. 
To continue. General Taylor will draw 
after him a number of democratic votes. 
Democratic committees have offered him, 
unconditionally, the votes of their cau- 
cuses, and he has very properly accept- 
ed them. The vote of a Democrat is as 
good, or better, to elect a Whig Pre- 
sident than the vote of a Whig. And this, 
too, was known to the Convention, and it 
had great weight in procuring the nomi- 
nation of the General ; for when a man is 
popular with both parties, and is a firm 
adherent of one, other things being as 
they should be, he is the candidate, the 
expediency candidate, as the new phrase 
has it. You cannot choose but take such 
a one; to do otherwise were a proof of 
more enthusiasm than discretion. 

Str. I cannot leave meditating the indis- 
cretion of those mistaken citizens! That 


they should have deliberately gone about 





disgracing themselves and their venerated 
leader, by making him the puppet of a 
faction ! 

Cit. Never concern yourself. He is not 
bound to be keeping a hospital for insane 
politicians. Let it pass. The shame 
of it is enough, and will last long enough. 
But we may learn some good lessons from 
the folly, and so at least give it value as 
a part of history. Conventions are but 
just beginning to be understood. They 
are an essential part of our system. We 
cannot dispense with them. But we must 
learn to organize them properly, to con- 
duct them fairly, and finally to acquiesce 
in their decisions. To violate the faith 
of a Convention should be regarded as a 
kind of minor treason, and such politicians 
as fail of their just and honorable ad- 
herence should suffer a political death ; 
should be read out of our books, or be 
set down as mercenaries. Why, if the 
party is established for the country’s good, 
is it not contrary to manhood and to 
virtue, to divide, corrupt, or deceive it? 
A great deal is urged by these discontents 
about principles—about adhering to our 
principles. We had better never be in 
power, say these astute moralists, than 
sacrifice a single principle. Very good, 
very heroical, is that saying. But unless 
we at some time acquire power to carry 
out our principles, they are almost a dead 
letter. I know, indeed, that a vigorous 
minority, with right on their side, may 
bring the country to their mind, and with 
public opinion to aid them, may effectually 
obstruct and even change the policy of a 
corrupt administration ; but in doing this, 
they have not done all, If the Whigs are 
never to be in office, they will by-and-by 
cease to exist as a party. 

Nor are they to insist with a childish per- 
tinacity that their candidate shall give in to 
all and every point of policy that was ever 
entertained by a Whig. If their candidate 
is sound at heart, and on difficult ques- 
tions defers to the opinion of the majority, 
what more can they ask of him? To ask 
more were the height of folly—it were even 
an indecency, and a kind of tempting of 
Providence,who will surely visit such exact- 
ing electors with a pemagocue. What 
Whig will deny the name of Whig to any 
elector because he does not think well of 
prohibitory duties, or of a national bank ? 
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On these questions men exercise a latitude 
af opinion; but if any man advocates a 
conquest policy, or acquiesces in the unre- 
strained use of the veto, or holds the doc- 
trine of Juisser faire, let alone, denying 
government all power to protect or extend 
trade, or to engage in works of national 
benefit, for the aid of commerce, agricul- 
ture, or manufactures,—why, then, we 
deny that he is a Whig—he is a Democrat 
af the bigot school, in a mischievous sense 
conservative. e 

But it is proper, perhaps, that I should 
put you on your guard against a very com- 
mon error, an error, too, of great magni- 
tude, and of the most injurious effect. It 
is growing more to be the opinion of our 
citizens, that the success of their policy 
depends upon the election of such or 
snch a person to the Presidency. Under 
democratic rule, the President exercises 
a twofold legislative power. Under Whig 
rule he is not supposed to exercise any 
such power. An ultra-democratic Presi- 
dent regards the veto-power as uncon- 
ditionally his, to be used at his good 
pleasure, for his own or for his party’s 
benefit. He assumes a truly legislative 
position. Moreover, he thinks it politic to 
use as much personal influence, by giving 
and withholding of patronage, by the pro- 
mise of aid, and by pledging himself to 
such or such a line of policy; and still 
more, by a means not rightly understood as 
yet by the people, the power of destroying 
the political character of any weak mem- 
ber of Congress, or any aspirant to office, 
by corresponding with his constituents, or 
through newspapers in the employment of 
the party—a vast and potent means of in- 
fluence : I say he thinks it politic to em- 
ploy all these means to control elections, 
and create a ministerial majority in Con- 
gress, to carry out any measure of govern- 
ment that may seem good to himself and 
his friends. He will demand of his offi- 
cials to be active on the eve of an election, 
in the support of some nameless adven- 
turer, who has wriggled himself into favor 
at Washington. 

Str. Stop a moment, if you please ; do 
you mean to say that office is obtained in 
this free nation by intrigue, the interven- 
tea of women, bribing, and button-hold- 


Cit. To my sorrow, I do, sir. You 





must know that we have a peculiar and 
very numerous class of citizens in this 
country, who go by the name of office- 
seekers. These unfortunate persons are 
visited for their sins with a peculiar long- 
ing—the longing for office, if it be the 
most miserable starveling function in the 
world,—-still, if it be an office under gov- 
ernment, they long. A more singular and 
uncomfortable malady than this is not to 
be found noted in the books. It can be 
compared with none but that dirt-dispep- 
sia which afflicts the negroes of the West 
Indies, when they long to eat dust and 
earth, and will even sweep the floor in or- 
der to devour the sweepings. The office- 
dispepsia sometimes seizes upon men at 
middle age in the full vigor of health, and 
they will even throw up a good business, 
sell a farm, pawn their mortgages, and 
hypothecate their stocks, to scrape money 
to spend in the hotels of Washington, so- 
liciting the miserable boon of a clerk’s 
place, with a salary of six hundred a-year. 
Such instances are not rare. Sir, 1 am 
afraid you will not believe me when | tell 
you, that for every one of the hundred 
thousand persons in the pay of govern 
ment, there are probably five or six who 
are sick of this odious malady. Thus 
you have at least half a million of men, 
and an innumerable multitude of their 
sympathizing friends, reduced to a com 
dition of moral atrophy, their free-wills 
extinguished in that of their monster- 
tyrant the government. Now, on the 
eve of a democratic election, this vast 
body is converted for the most part 
into an electioneering army: they per 
suade and draw over the neutrals, and 
so turn the seale. As a remark, by-the- 
by, let me suggest, then, if the Whigs, who 
have been long out of power, should gain 
the next election by a bare majority, their 
real numbers must be enormous and em- 
brace two-thirds of the nation at least ; 
seeing that their adversaries, with the aid 
of this electioneering army, and all other 
means to boot, could not outvote them. 
But I grow tedious. 

Str. O no; your account is painful but 
not tedious. 

Cit. Now it is a part of good policy that 
this dreadful endemic of office-seeking, 
which not only corrupts our government, 
but creates the greatest unhappiness and 
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discontent, should be abated—at least, that 
the government itself should gease to be 
the patron and promoter of it for the evil 

poses of faction. To this end all that 
is necessary, is that our President should, 
in the first place, make all promotions in 
the army and navy in the regular order of 
the service, not allowing himself to be af- 
fected by private influence, or personal 
power, and that for the officers of govern- 
ment he should choose such men as are 
known to be valuable and honest ; and for 
local offices, such as those of the Post Office 
and the Revenue, that he should not bestow 
them merely as rewards for party service, 
but should, as far as possible, choose such 
men as are acceptable to the people of the 
places where they are, and would be 
chosen by them were they to be elected 
by vote. And, lastly, he is not to dis- 
place a valuable officer merely because he 
voted against the party of the President. 
A busy, noisy demagogue, who neglects 
his official duties, and passes his whole 
time in clubs and caucusses, cannot indeed 
expect to remain in office when there is a 
better man and a more useful one to fill 
his place; there are limits beyond which 
endurance will not carry us—but I think 
the principle is by this time quite clear 
to you. 

Sir. Yes; but it seems to me a very 
serious defect in your government, that 
the appointment to valuable local offices 
should be in the hands of the President. 
Why not make them elective ? 

Cit. There are arguments on both 
sides. The Constitution provides that 
Congress shall have power to make the 
minor offices elective if it pleases, but at 

esent they are by appointment. Touch- 
ing the question of appointments and re- 
movals, our candidate has this grand quali- 
fication, that having no party obligations, 
nor private enmities, he will allow good 
officers to retain their places, and only ex- 
pel such as are notoriously intriguing, in- 
capable or corrupt; and there is good 
reason to believe that he will always pre- 
fer such men as are acceptable to the peo- 
ple, ard such as will not tamper with 
public opinion, or labor to corrupt the 
elections. 

Sir. But if it is power that the Whigs 
want, why should they not use every 
means to increase their power ? 





Cit. The power which they want is 
the free unbiassed favor of the nation, 
not the interested love of dependants. 
The Whigs are fully aware that the weight 
of national feeling and opinion is on their 
side ; they wish only for a free expression 
of that opinion. And this we believe will 
be allowed them if General Taylor and his 
friends come into power. 

Sir. Sir, 1 am amazed at the expres- 
sions which you use—‘ allowed them.” 
Why, sir, arg not the people free ? 

Cit. Not under the so-called “ Demo- 
cratic rule.” Under that rule the ma- 
jority does not govern. For, under that 
rule, the President is endowed with a 
legislative as well as an executive power. 
He dictates to Congress; he dictates to 
his officials and their friends ; he dictates to 
the party ; and through all this dictation 
he is the dictator of the nation, and not its 
constitutional Executive. If the President 
and his friends wish to have supplies for a 
war, which they mean to engage in, with 
England, or with Mexico, or any other coun- 
try—for the acquisition of remote gold 
mines, or ports of commerce—they can so 
influence Congress, and so influence the 
elections, and so threaten, terrify, and 
suppress the free opinion of the best 
men of their own party, as to obtain 
such supplies. They can put the ma- 
chinery of the press in motion, to manufac- 
ture public opinion over all the continent, 
and even in Europe, to carry out their 
pernicious schemes. And if all this fails, 
and the President and his friends find 
themselves in a minority in Congress, 
then steps in the veto power, and by 
holding it in terror over every measure 
of public benefit or private claim—in 
short, sir, the Executive power, with 
army, navy, offices, newspapers, party, 
Congress, and the purse at command, can 
do just what it likes. You see, then, our 
only hope is TO ELECT AN HONEST MAN. 

It is power, sir, that we want, not thie 
power to govern and meddle, but the 
power to let alone and forbear. We be- 
gin to think well of that favorite maxim 
of our Democratic friends, that “the 
world ”’—this country at least—‘“is gov- 
erned too much.” True, indeed, what 
with our botched up tariffs, ruining the 
manufacturing interest, and turning, by 
that means, the balance of trade against 
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us; what with our borrowings to sus- 
tain a vicious war; what with a trea- 
sury system contrived so as to create 
powerful centres of Executive influence 
in various parts of the country; what 
with the want of any national system 
af exchanges, so that the losses by ex- 
change, and the want of a regulative trea- 
sury center, exceed all other causes of 
loss combined, in commercial operations ; 
what with the new Democratic movement 
in the North, by which the Northern De- 
mocracy means, by and by, to regulate 
the private affairs of our Southern States, 
and also to regulate the private affairs of 
Cuba, Jamaica and Mexico; what with 
all this “‘ governing,” and longings to gov- 
ern our neighbors and our fellow-citizens, I 
do think we and our neighbors are “ gov- 
emed too much ;” and, more, that it is 
high time for honest and capable men to 
step in and put an end to this vicious, and 
all too rapid increase of the governing 
power. It is time, sir, that Congress and 
the majority of the nation should begin 
and try what they can do in their lawful 
capacity. When the Whigs are in power, 
they will carry out their principles, but 
now their duty is, to use every honest 
means to bring their own men into Con- 
gress, and into the national offices. But 
this desirable end cannot be attained by 
roaring, or by creating divisions, or by 
putting astute queries, with a jockey’s wink 
af the eye, ‘‘ Whether Gen. Taylor be a 
Whig or no ?”’—it were better if such would 
inquire of their own selves, whether they 
know the meaning of the word “ Whig,” 
and how far they are sincere in their own 
professions of Whiggism? If they believe 
not that Gen. Taylor is a Whig after all 
the evidence that has been given them, 
they are, indeed, in a state of incapacity, 
and should put their faith in training to 
enable it to carry something solid. There 
are those whose experience has lain so 
much amongst knaves and simpletons, their 
beliefs are deranged and shrivelled for 
want of testimony. With these we need 
not parley. A man’s sincerity and sound- 
ness is evident on his face, and in his life 
and speech. Our candidate carries sin- 
cerity, sweetness, and manly courage in his 
countenance, and as his life has been an 
unbroken line of wisdom and heroism, so 


his speech is a perfect whole of modesty, 








sincerity and consistency. In fact, sir, I 
entertain too great a respect for him to 
attempt to defend him. 

Str. But what is this satirical ery that 
I hear raised against an expediency candi- 
date ? 

Cit. You are, perhaps, well enough 
acquainted with our language to know 
that the word expediency signifies s fitness 
or suitableness to the purpose intended ;” 
or, sometimes, “ propriety under the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case:” these 
are the definitions of expediency. 

What is expedient to an end is right, 
provided the end be right. The end does 
not indeed sanctify the means; for if 
we see bad means, or bad, false and 
wicked men employed, toward the ac- 
complishment of any public design, act- 
ing in their real character of demagogues 
or deceivers, we may be perfectly assured 
that the end they are employed in is itself 
bad. The end and the means, in all 
cases, agree, harmonize and tally together ; 
by the end you may judge what means 
must be used, good or bad ; by the means 
you may accurately predict the end. Evil 
is never expedient to a good end, nor good 
to an evil end. If it be a good end to 
bring the Whigs into power, it is absolute- 
ly proper that sound and honest means be 
employed. Now it is power that the 
Whigs want; but the power which they 
seek is not so much in the occupancy of 
office, as in the occupancy of the public 
confidence, of the public conscience, and 
of the hearts of all good men. This being 
their noble, their glorious ambition, they 
would be the last to resort to base and 
temporizing means. 

What we seek in a candidate is, first, 
a great character ; second, experience 
and wisdom in command ; and, lastly, a 
national reputation. Now, if the first mark 
of a great character is the ability of con- 
trolling, combining, and directing the 
energies of other men, toward some one 
grand purpose; as when the general 
so employs and directs the energies and 
talents of his officers as to win the field ; 
who discovers more of this quality than 
our candidate? His inflvence over his 
troops, by example of indifference to dan- 
gers, fills them with a calm and heroic 
courage ; ‘his wisdom in guiding their valor 
and combining their movements, insures 
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victory. Of this grand quality of a com- 
mander, the surest proof is when the honor 
of gaining his battles is attributed, now to 
one and now to another of his officers. Each 
is so thoroughly imbued with true dis- 
cipline, confidence, and courage, his par- 
ticular exertions seem to have gained the 
battle. So is it always in the wars of 
great commanders. Napoleon’s and Al- 
exander’s victories seemed to depend 
upon the skill and valor of some one of 
their officers ; and so it was with Scott in 
Mexico, and with Taylor; the inspiring 
energy and mind of the commander-in- 
chief makes heroes and generals even of 
the rank and file. Of this first quality 
then, I mean a great and commanding 
character, our candidate is a noble in- 
stance; and it is the more remarkable 
and effective in him, as it is united with 
plain manners and natural modesty—a 
modesty that suffers pain at its own praises ; 
that is embarrassed and discomfited by 
applause. 

Sir. Believe me, sir, I enter into a full 
sympathy with you in this, for I have read 
in the papers of tlte day, more instances 
of these qualities you mention, and of the 
magnanimity so much admired in a sol- 
dier—more, I say, of General Taylor than 
of any other in history. He is my ideal 
of a republican soldier. 

Cit. Now the second point that we re- 
quire in our candidate, (he is a Whig, of 
course, else we should not have nominated 
him,) is, that he be accustomed to com- 
mand. ‘To know when, and to whom, to 
give power and place. He must be 


“ Perfected how to grant suits, 

How to deny them; whom to advance, and 
whom 

To me for overtopping; * * having both the 

e 

To officer and office; to set all hearts i’ the 
state 

To what tune please his ear——” 


Else would he become the tool of those 
more powerful than he, and for a well or- 
dered government give us a miutinous 
crowd of aspiring intriguers. The state 
must have a head, sir, who will be obeyed 
in his function, and who cares as little for 
the favor of this or that man, as might the 
archangel in the lead of heaven’s array. 
Str. Pita all I can learn of him, your 








candidate has as little of timidity or ac- 
quiescence about him as most men. 

Cit. Well, there is another point, 
not as much reflected on as perhaps it 
ought to be—I mean that a President, no 
more than a king, should ever be regard- 
ed by the country as a party instrument, 
a man put in office to wrest the Constitu- 
tion, and sway the state against the mi- 
nority. All that is muabel of him by the 
laws, or by the common reason, is, that he 
execute the will of the nation, as it is 
given by a fair majority in Congress. A 
man who has the habit and experience of 
a military commander, will be the last to 
place himself under the influence of a fac- 
tion, or of a circle of scheming dema- 
gogues. His own will has usually had 
too much sway with him for that; he is 
accustomed to execute, without fear or 
favor, the commands of his lawful supe- 
riors, whatever they might be ; and when 
the nation, by majority, is his lawful su- 
perior, he will as readily and scrupulously 
execute their will. Witness the ready 
obedience of Washington to all commands 
laid upon him by the nation ; and witness 
also the exactness and authority which 
he used with those under his com- 
mand. With such a character, the tri- 
fling intrigues of cliques and factions are 
as forceless as the threats of children. 

Sir. Do you mean to urge that in all 
cases the people should prefer a military 
commander to execute their will? 

Cit. No, that is not my meaning ; 
but only that in all cases they should elect 
aman equally ready to obey and to exe- 
cute their will; who has proved, by long 
service in-the field, or in the cabinet, that 
he possesses that grand presidential charac- 
ter, which unites a reverence for the na- 
tional will, and obedience to its lawful ex- 
pression, with such a freedom and dignity 
as nothing trifling or apprehensive can 
sway from the path of duty ; a character 
that is truly national, and not dark or jeal- 
ous—that labors not to excite the danger- 
ous heats of party, but rather to temper 
and allay them ; a mind not theoretical, or 
speculative, but poised by wise doubts ; 
a temper above exacerbation by the nar- 
row fury of a provincial fanaticism, but 
easily irritated by the appearance of base- 
ness or selfishness. 





General Taylor has the blood of the 
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revolution in his veins, and in his heart 
the spirit of '76. On the frozen shores of 
the great lakes, in the poisonous swamps 
of Florida, and in the tropic heats of Mexi- 
co, he has perilled his life for his country. 
The people love him—the nation respects 
and loves him. When, with a mere hand- 
ful of troops, he stood upon the borders 
af Mexico, in danger of being surrounded 
and exterminated by the numerous forces 
of the enemy, a deep anxiety pervaded the 
nation; prayers were offered from the 
hearts of thousands for the safety of the 
gallant army and their leader ; and when, 
by his courage and wisdom, a glorious vic- 
tory followed instead of the expected de- 
feat, men of all parties began to say 
among themselves, this man is more than 
a mere soldier ; he has other qualities than 
those of an officer; he has firmness and 
magnanimity; he is great. Then began 
inquiries 2bout him ; the private virtues of 
the man became known to the people ; his 
knowledge ; his judiciousness ; his wisdom ; 
his economy and simplicity, joined with 
dignity of character ; all together marked 
him as the man of the people, and soon he 
became the favorite of the nation. 

Sir. Justly, as I think. But how does 
it happen that the party, styled Demo- 
cratic, rejects him ? 

Cit. As I have already told® you, 
General Taylor is a patriot and constitu- 
tionalist of the style of ’76; and it is the 
spirit of that time that unites him in sym- 
pathy with the Whig party. That party, 
during the contests of the last session of 
Congress, by their eloquence and firmness, 
had succeeded in rousing the better spirit 
af the nation against the policy of conquest, 
and domination, and tyranny in all its 
shapes. They had driven the Administra- 
tion into a peaceful policy, and put a stop 
to its enormous schemes. Great princi- 
ples were discussed by them ; the Consti- 
tution revived in their hands to its original 
life and energy ; the wisdom of the fathers 
found a perfect echo in the hearts of their 
sons. Good men who had seen only cor- 
ruption and ruin hanging over the land, 
and who thought that the great and for- 
bearing spirit of the days of Washington 
was quite extinct, began to take courage, 
and the hopeful passion of patriotism that 
can spring only in a just man’s heart, began 
to burn anew in their bosoms. This was 





the triumph of the Whigs. They exposed, 
and quelled for a time, the usurpations of 
the Executive, and ousted the title of 
conquest from the traditions of our law. 
The future historian, tracing the gradual de 
cline of despotism, with the rise of liberty 
in the Saxon line, will allow them the 
singular and unequalled merit of having 
done this ; an honor that no other age can 
claim. 

Str. In this you say General Taylor 
sympathizes with them ? 

Cit. Yes; he is one who goes 
back to the original text of order and the 
Constitution, and will maintain what he 
reads there to be right. And this right, 
the wise old man will execute; he will be 
a real Executive of laws, and not a 
schemer, a perverter, or an intriguer. 

Str. Do you mean then, if he should be 
elected, to make him a counter instrument, 
to employ the veto power, and all the ini- 
tiatory, legislative, and patronizing power 
against the corruptions of the other party ? 

Cit. That is the very thing we 
mean not to do. For, in the first place, 
our candidate cannot be made a tool, 
should we wish to use him as such; and 
the very aim and purpose of the Whig 
policy is to separate the legislative power 
from the Executive, and restore it to the 
people; where it belongs. It is with a 
view to carry out this reform that they 
have selected their candidate; a cand 
date like Washington, in this particular, 
that he has a magnanimity that is superi- 
or to the abuse of influence, and that he 
believes that the people, and not the 
President, should originate the laws. He 
will, therefore, refrain from the abuse of 
the veto power, nor will he thrust 
his private or speculative opinions upon 
Congress in the shape of public messages, 
or threatening advice; nor will he impede 
the course of legislation by threats of the 
veto, or of expulsion from office, or any of 
those corrupt means of influence that have 
become so familiar to us of late. He will 
only execute the laws which the people, 
through their Congress, shall command. 

Str. I am obliged to you for this ex- 
planation. One question more; please 
say what is the meaning of this ery about 
“free soil,” and the division of the other 
party upon that point? I had thought 
all soil in America was free ? 
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Cit. All soil is free ; but all men are 
not. It is the desire of the northern citi- 
zens of the Union, that the new regions of 
California, while they are the territory of 
the United States, shall be occupied by 
freemen only. When States are erected 
there, the people of those States will decide 
for themselves, whether they will have 
slaves or not: States are free, and legis- 
late upon those matters as they please. 
But, until that time comes, those citizens 
who are opposed to the extension of sla- 
very wish to have the introduction of slaves 
forbidden by a law of Congress. In order 
to accomplish this end, some few of our 
citizens, mostly of the other party, mean if 
possible to elect a president who will 
wield an unconstitutional influence, through 
the veto, the legislative advice, the patron- 
age of office, and the use of the press, even 
to the extent of dictatorial authority, to 
the suppression of the contrary policy, and 
the forcing of a free-soil vote upon Con- 
gress. They wish to topple over the whole 
fabric of the Constitution upon a minute 
enemy that lies on the other side of it. The 
great system of the Union they neither 
know nor care for, except so far as they can 
use it to carry out a favorite notion. All 
the interests of the nation, the protection 
of industry, the integrity of office, the ho- 
nor of party, nay, the Union itself, are to 
be sacrificed to this one question of whether 
the wastes of California shall have slaves 
upon them or not. 

Str. But are not the Whigs in favor of 
free soil ? 

Cit. The Whigs have fought the great 
battle of freedom in Congress this last year. 
They went against the annexation of new 
territory ; they went against despotism in 
every shape ; they uniformly opposed the 
extension of slavery. 

Str. Why then do not the northern 
Whigs also advocate the free-soil party ? 

Cit. Because they will not elect a Presi- 
dent to be a dictator: the matter of slaves 
in California, they think to be of less con- 
sequence than that of erecting a dictator 
over Congress and converting the Presi- 
dency into an elective despotism. 

Str. It seems to me a dreadful thing 
that slavery should go on extending itself. 

Cit. Very well! admit that it is; would 
you have us go about ruining the whole 











constitution of the State, and raising a 
civil war, when, indeed, the whole matter 
may be peaceably decided by a vote of the 
majority ? Let those who wish to prevent 
slaves from entering California, send mem- 
bers to Congress who will vote properly on 
that question ; and let those who think the 
contrary send their men; if the free-soil 
men prove to be a majority, California is 
free until the citizens of new States there 
begin to introduce slaves. If they choose 
to do that, there will be no power to hin- 
derthem. The majority governs and must 
govern. The majority in Congress decides 
all questions in regard to territory: the 
President must not meddle in the matter ; 
if he does, our liberties are dead, and the 
Constitution is nought. 

Str. These free-soil politicians seem to 
be of that kind that will set a town on 
fire to roast their eggs by. But what do 
southern Whigs make of all this ? 

Cit. O, sir, they are not disorganizers. 
They know the value of the Constitution, 
and they respect the integrity of the em- 
pire. They know that all minor questions, 
like this of free soil, are to be settled by 
majorities. They are indeed spirited, and 
never yield what they conceive to be a 
right ; but if the majority decides that slaves 
shall not be held in the deserts of Califor- 
nia, until the people there have made a 
new State and conclude to have them, the 
southern Whigs being slaveholders, may 
be very much disturbed and irritated, but 
they will not break up the peace of the 
Union, I think. 

Str. Pray, sir, may I be so bold as to 
ask your own opinion on the subject of 
slavery in the new territories ? 

Cit. I have no objection, 

Str, What, then, is it ? 

Cit. The likelihood is, that if I were a 
slaveholder, born and educated in the South, 
I should vote for opening the new territo- 
ries to slaveholders: and if I had been 
born in New England, and educated in the 
opinion that slaveholding is wrong,—why, 
the probability is I should vote for the free- 
dom of California. 

Str. And where, pray, were you born 
and educated ? 

Cit. Precisely on Mason and Dixon’s 
line. 
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[A portion of the subjoined biographical sketch 
was written four years ago, and has been exten- 
sively circulated in newspapers and pamphlets. 

It has been revised by the author, with correc- 
tions and additions, to accompany the portrait of 
the Hon. Millard Fillmore, presented to our read- 
ers in this number of the Review.] 


Ir is the peculiar boast of our country 
that its highest honors and dignities are 
the legitimate objects of ambition to the 
humblest in the land, as well as those 
most favored by the gifts of birth and for- 
tune. Ours is a government of the people, 
and from the people, emphatically, have 
sprung those who in the army or navy, on 
the bench of justice, or in the halls of le- 
gislation, have shed the brightest lustre on 
the page of our country’s history. So 
universally almost is this the case, that, 
when we find an instance to the contrary, 
af one born to a fortune and enjoying the 
advantages of influential connections, rising 
to a high place in the councils of the nation, 
the exception deserves especial note for 
its rarity. No merit therefore is claimed 
for MittArp Fittmore, on account of the 
fact that from comparatively humble pa- 
rentage, he has attained his present eminent 
position. His history, however, affords a 
useful lesson as showing what may be ac- 
complished in the face of the greatest 
abstacles, by intellect, aided and controlled 
by energy, perseverance, and strict integ- 
rity, in a public and private capacity. 

John Fillmore, the great-grandfather of 
Millard Fillmore, and the common ancestor 
af all of that name in the United States, 
was born about the year 1700, in one of 
the New England States, and feeling a 
strong propensity for a sea-faring life, at 
the age of about nineteen went on board 
a fishing vessel, which sailed from Boston. 
The vessel had been but a few days out 
when it was captured by a noted pirate 
ship, commanded by Capt. Phillips, and 
young Fillmore was kept as a prisoner. 
He remained on board the pirate ship nine 
months, enduring every hardship which a 
strong constitution and firm spirit was ca- 
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pable of sustaining ; and, though frequently 
threatened with instant death unless he 
would sign the piratical articles of the 
vessel, he steadily refused until two others 
had been taken prisoners, who also refusing 
to join the crew, the three made an attack 
upon the pirates, and after killing several 
took the vessel and brought it safe into 
Boston harbor. The narrative of this ad- 
venture has been for many years in print, 
and details one of the most daring and 
successful exploits on record. The surviv- 
ing pirates were tried and executed, and the 
heroic conduct of the captors was acknowl- 
edged by the Britlsh Government. John 
Fillmore afterwards settled in a place called 
Franklin, in Connecticut, where he died. 

His son, Nathaniel Fillmore, settled at 
an early day in Bennington, Vermont, then 
called the Hampshire Grants, where he 
lived till his death in 1814. He served in 
the French war, and was a true Whig of 
the Revolution, proving his devotion to his 
country’s cause by gallantly fighting as a 
Lieutenant under Stark, in the battle of 
Bennington. F 

Nathaniel Fillmore, his son, and father 
of Millard, was born at Bennington, in ’71, 
and early in life removed to what is now 
called Summer Hill, Cayuga county, where 
Millard was born, Jan. 7th, 1800. He 
was a farmer, and soon after lost all his 
property by a bad title to one of the mili- 
tary lots he had purchased. About the 
year 1802, he removed to the town of 
Sempronius, now Niles, in thesame county, 
and resided there until 1819, when he re- 
moved to Erie county, where he still lives, 
cultivating a small farm with his own hands. 
He was a strong and uniform supporter of 
Jefferson, Madison, and Tompkins, and is 
now a true Whig. 

The narrow means of his father deprived 
Millard of any advantages of education 
beyond what were afforded by the imper- 
fect and ill-taught eommon schools of the 
county. Books were scarce and dear, and 
at the age of fifteen when more favored 
youths are far advanced in their clasical 
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studies, or enjoying in colleges the benefit 
of well-furnished libraries, young Fillmore 
had read but little except his common 
school books and the Bible. At that pe- 
riod he was sent into the then wilds of 
Livingston county, to learn the clothier’s 
trade. He remained there about four 
months, and was then placed with another 
person to pursue the same business and 
wool-carding in the town where his father 
lived. A small village library that was 
formed there soon after, gave him the first 
means of acquiring general knowledge 
through books. He improved the oppor- 
tunity thus offered ; the appetite grew by 
what it fed upon. The thirst for knowledge 
soon became insatiate, and every leisure 
moment was spent in reading. Four years 
were passed in this way, working at his 
trade, and storing his mind, during such 
hours as he could command, with the con- 
tents of books of history, biography, and 
travels. At the age of nineteen he fortu- 
nately made an acquaintance with the late 
Walter Wood, Esq., whom many will re- 
member as one of the most estimable citi- 
zens of Cayuga county. Judge Wood 
was a man of wealth, and great business 
capacity ; he had an excellent law library, 
but did little professional business. He 
soon saw that under the rude exterior of 
the clothier’s boy, were powors that only 
required proper development to raise the 
possessor to high distinction and useful- 
ness, and advised him to quit his trade and 
study law. In reply to the objection of a 
lack of education, means and friends to 
aid him in a course of professional study, 
Judge W. kindly offered to give him a 
place in his office, to advance money to de- 
fray his expenses, and wait until success in 
business should furnish the means of repay- 
ment. ‘The offer was accepted. The ap- 
prentice boy bought his time, entered the 
office of Judge Wood, and for more than 
two years applied himself closely to busi- 
ness and study. He read law and general 
literature, and studied and practised sur- 
veying. 

Fearing he should incur too large a debt 
to his benefactor, he taught school for 
three months in the year, and acquired the 
means of partially supporting himself. In 
the fall of 1821 he removed to the county 
of Erie, and the next spring entered a law 
office in Buffalo. 





There he sustained himself by teaching, 
and continued his legal studies until the 
spring of 1823, when he was admitted to 
the Common Pleas, and being too diffident 
of his then untried powers to enter into 
competition with the older members of the 
bar in Buffalo, he removed to Aurora in 
that county, where he commenced the 
practice of law. In 1826 he was mar- 
ried to Abigail Powers, the youngest child 
of the Rev. Lemuel Powers, deceased, by 
whom he has two children, a son and a 
daughter. She is a lady of great worth, 
modest and unobtrusive in her deportment, 
aud bighly esteemed for her many virtues. 

In 1827 Mr. Fillmore was admitted as 
an attorney, and in 1829 as a counsellor 
of the Supreme Court. Previous to this 
time his practice had been very limited, 
but his application to judicial studies had 
been constant and severe, and it is not to 
be doubted that during these few years of 
comparative seclusion, he acquired that 
general knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of the law which has mainly 
contributed in after-life to give him,an ele- 
vated rank among the members of that 
liberal profession. His legal acquirements 
and skill as an advocate, soon attracted 
the attention of his professional brethren 
in Buffalo, and he was offered a highly 
advantageous connection with an older 
member of the bar in that city, which he 
accepted, and removed there in the spring 
of 1830, in which place he continued to 
reside until his election as Comptroller and 
removal to Albany last winter. 

His first entrance into public life was in 
January, 1829, when he took his seat as 
a member of the Assembly from Erie 
county, to which office he was re-elected 
the two following years. The so-called 
democratic party in those three sessions, 
as for many years before and after, held 
triumphant sway in both houses of the 
legislature, and but little opportunity was 
afforded a young member of the opposi- 
tion to distinguish himself. But talent, 
integrity, and assiduous devotion to public 
business will make a man felt and respect- 
ed, even amidst a body of opposing parti- 
sans; and Mr. Fillmore, although in a 
hopeless minority, so far as any question 
of a political or party bearing was involved, 
on all questions of a general character 
soon won the confidence of the House in 
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an unexampled degree. It was a common 
remark among the members, “ If Fillmore 
says it is right, we will vote for it.” 

The most important measure of a gene- 
ral nature that came up during his service 
in the State Legislature, was the bill to 
abolish Imprisonment for Debt. In behalf 
of that great and philanthropic measure, 
Mr. Fillmore took an active part, urging 
with unanswerable arguments its justice 
and expediency, and, as a member of the 
committee onthe subject, aiding to perfect 
its details. That portion of the bill relating 
to justices’ courts was drafted by him, the 
remainder being the work of the Hon. 
John C, Spencer. The bill met with a 
fierce, unrelenting opposition at every step 
af its progress, and to Millard Fillmore as 
much as to any other man, are we indebted 
for expunging from the statute book that 
relic of a cruel, barbarous age, Imprison- 
ment for Debt. 

He was elected to Congress in the fall 
of 1832. The session of 1833-34 will 
long be remembered as the one in which 
that system of politics, known under the 
comprehensive name of Jacksonism, ‘was 
fully developed. During his first term, Gen. 
Jackson, and those who filled the high 
affices of Government, and shaped the 
policy of the administration, pursued a 
comparatively cautious course. But the 
ardeal of the election of 1832, having 
been passed, the mask was thrown off. 
The re-election of Gen. Jackson was con- 
strued into a popular approval of all his 
acts, whether committed or only medi- 
tated, and then by gross usurpations of 
executive authority, and unwarrantable 
exercise of powers constitutionally granted, 
were perpetrated those gross outrages, 
which, defended as they were, by an un- 
scrupulous spirit of partisanship, have 
done more to demoralize and corrupt pub- 
lic sentiment, foster a licentious spirit of 
radicalism, miscalled democracy, and fill 
the heart of every patriot with sad forebod- 
ings of the future, than all that the open as- 
saults of republican institutions could have 
done in a century. It was in the stormy 
session of 1833-4, immediately succeeding 
the removal of the deposits, ‘that Mr. 
Fillmore took his seat. In those days the 
business of the House and debates were 
led by old and experienced members—new 
ones, unless they enjoyed a wide-spread 





and almost national reputation, rarely 
taking an active and conspicuous part, 
Little chance, therefore, was afforded Mr. 
Fillmore, a member of the opposition, 
young and unassuming, of displaying those 
qualities that so eminently fit him for legis- 
lative usefulness. But the school was 
one admirably qualified more fully to de- 
velop and cultivate those powers which, 
under more favorable circumstances, have 
enabled him to render such varied and 
important services to his country. As he 
has ever done in all the stations he has 
filled, he discharged his duty with serupu- 
lous fidelity, never omitting on all proper 
oceasions any effort to advance the inte- 
rests of his constituents and the country, 
and winning the respect and confidence of 
all. 

At the close of his term of service he 
resumed the practice of his profession, 
which he pursued with distinguished repu- 
tation and success, until, yielding to the 
public voice, he consented to become a 
candidate, and was re-elected to Congress 
in the fall of 1836. The remarks above 
made in relation to his service in the 23d 
Congress will measurably apply to his 
second term. Jacksonism and the pet 
bank systera, had in the march of the 
“ progressive Democracy,” given place to 
Van Burenism and the Sub-Treasury. It 
was but another step towards the practical 
repudiation of old republican principles 
and an advance to the locofocoism of the 
present day. In this Congress Mr. Fill- 
more took a more active part than he did 
during his first term, and on the assembling 
of the next Congress, to which he was re- 
elected by a largely increased majority, he 

was assigned a prominent place on what, 

next to that of Ways and Means, it was 
justly anticipated would become the most 
important committee of the House—that 
on elections. It was in this Congress that 
the famous contested New Jersey case 
came up. It would swell this brief bio- 
graphical sketch to too great a length to 
enter upon the details of that case, ‘and it 
is the less necessary to do so, inasmuch as 
the cireumstancess of the gross outrage 
then perpetrated by a party calling itself 
republican, and claiming to respect State 
rights, must yet dwell in the recollection of 
every reader. 

The prominent part which Mr. Fillmore 
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took in that case, his patient investiga- 
tion of all its complicated, minute details, 
the clear, convincing manner in which he 
set forth the facts, the lofty and indignant 
eloquence with which he denounced the 
meditated wrong, all strongly directed 
public attention to him as one of the ablest 
men of that Congress, distinguished as it 
was by the eminent ability and statesman- 
ship of many of its members. Public 
indignation was awakened by the enormity 
of the outrage, and in that long catalogue 
of abuses and wrongs which roused a long- 
suffering people to action, and resulted in 
the signal overthrow of a corrupt and in- 
solent dynasty in 1840, the New Jersey 
case stood marked and conspicuous. 

On the assembling of the next Congress, 
to which Mr. Fillmore was re-elected by a 
majority larger than was ever before given 
in his district, he was placed at the head 
of the committee on Ways and Means. 
The duties of that station, always arduous 
and responsible, were at that time pecu- 
liarly so. A new administration had come 
into power, and found public affairs in a 
state of the greatest derangement. Ac- 
counts had been wrongly kept, peculation 
of every kind abounded in almost every 
department of the government, the revenue 
was inadequate to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses, the already large existing debt 
was rapidly swelling in magnitude, com- 
merce and manufactures were depressed, 
the currency was deranged, banks were 
embarrassed, and general distress pervaded 
the community. To bring erder out of 
disorder, to replenish the national treasury, 
to provide means that would enable the 
government to meet the demands against 
it, and to pay off the debt, to revive the 
industry of the country, and restore its 
wonted prosperity—these were the tasks 
devolved upon the committee of Ways 
and Means. ‘To increase their difficulties, 
the minority, composed of that party that 
had brought the country and government 
into such a condition, instead of aiding to 
repair the evil they had done, uniformly 
opposed almost every means brought for- 
ward for relief, and too often their unavail- 
ing efforts were successfully aided by a 
treacherous Executive. But with an ener- 
gy and devotion to the public weal, worthy 
of all admiration, Mr. Fillmore applied 
himself to the task, and, sustained by a 





majority whose enlightened patriotism has 
rarely been equalled, and never surpassed, 
succeeded in its accomplishment. 

The measures he brought forward and 
sustained with matchless ability, speedily 
relieved the government from its embar- 
rassment, and have fully justified the most 
sanguine expectations of their benign in- 
fluence upon the country at large. A new 
and more accurate system of keeping 
accounts, rendering them clear and intelli- 
gible, was introduced. The favoritism and 
peculation, which had so leng disgraced 
the departments and plundered the treas- 
ury, were checked by the requisition of 
contracts. The credit of the government 
was restored, ample means were provided 
for the exigencies of the public service, 
and the payment of the national debt 
incurred by the former administration. 
Commerce and manufactures revived, and 
prosperity and hope once more smiled upon 
the land. The country even yet too keenly 
feels the suffering it then endured, and too 
justly appreciates the beneficent and won- 
derful change that has been wrought, to 
render more than an allusion to these 
matters necessary. The labor of devising, 
explaining, and defending measures pro- 
ductive of such happy results, was thrown 
chiefly on Mr. Fillmore. He was nobly 
sustained by his patriotic fellow Whigs ; 
but on him, nevertheless, the main respon 
sibility rested. 

After his long and severe labors in the 
committee room—labors sufliciently ar 
duous to break down any but one of an 
iron constitution—sustained by a spirit 
that nothing could conquer, he was re- 
quired to give his unremitting attention to 
the business of the House, to make any 
explanation that might be asked, and be 
ready with a complete and triumphant 
refutation of every cavil or objection that 
the ingenious sophistry of a factious mi- 
nority could devise. All this, too, was 
required to be done with promptness, clear- 
ness, dignity, and good temper. For the 
proper performance of these varied duties 
few men are more happily qualified than 
Mr. Fillmore. At that fortunate age when 
the physical and intellectual powers are 
displayed in the highest perfection, and the 
hasty impulses of youth, without any loss 
of its vigor, are brought under control of 
large experience in public affairs, with a 
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mind capable of descending to minute de- 
tails, as well as conceiving a grand system 
of national policy, calm and deliberate in 
judgment, self-possessed and fluent in de- 
bate, of dignified presence, never unmind- 
ful of the courtesies becoming social and 
public intercourse, and of political integri- 
ty unimpeachable, he was admirably fitted 
for the post of leader of the 27th Con- 
gress. 

Just before the close of the first session 
af this Congress, Mr. Fillmore, in a letter 
addressed to his constituents, signified his 
intention not to be a candidate for re- 
election. He acknowledged with grati- 
tude and pride the cordial and generous 
support given him by his constituents, but 
the severe labor devolved upon him by his 
official duties demanded some relaxation, 
and private affairs, necessarily neglected 
in some degree during several years of 
public service, called for attention. Not- 
withstanding his declaration to withdraw 
from the station he filled with so much 
honor and usefulness, the convention of 
his district, unanimously, and by acclama- 
tion, re-nominated him, and urgently 
pressed upon him a compliance with their 
wishes. Mr. Fillmore was deeply affected 
by this last of many proofs of confidence 
and regard on the part of those who had 
known him longest and best ; but he firmly 
adhered to the determination he had ex- 
pressed, and at the close of the term for 
which he was elected, he returned to his 
home, more gratified at his relief from the 
eares of official life, than he had ever been 
at the prospect of its highest rewards and 
honors. But though keenly enjoying the 
freedom from public responsibilities, and 
the pleasures of social intercourse in which 
he was now permitted to indulge, the 
qualities of mind and habits of systematic, 
close attention to business, that so emi- 
nently fitted him for a successful Congres- 
sional career, were soon called into full ex- 
ercise by the rapidly increasing require- 
ments of professional pursuits, never 
wholly given up. There is a fascination 
in the strife of politics, its keen excitements, 
and its occasional, but always tempting 
brilliant triumphs, that, when once felt, 
few men are able to resist so completely 
as to return with relish to the compara- 
tively tame and dull occupations of private 
life. But tothe calm and equable tem- 





perament of Mr. Fillmore, repose, after 
the stormy scenes in which he had been 
forced to take a leading part, was most 
grateful. He had ever regarded his pro- 
fession with affection and pride, and he 
coveted more the just, fairly-won fame of 
the jurist, than the highest political dis- 
tinction. He welcomed the toil, therefore, 
which a large practice in the higher courts 
imposed upon him, and was as remarkable 
for the thoroughness with which he pre- 
pared his legal arguments, as he was for 
patient, minute investigation of the dry 
and difficult subjects it was so often his 
duty to elucidate and defend in the House 
of Representatives. 

In 1844, in obedience to a popular wish 
too strong to be resisted, he reluctantly 
accepted the Whig nomination for Gover- 
nor. Theissue of that conflict has become 
history, and though deeply pained at the 
result, he was only so in view of the na- 
tional calamities that he foresaw would 
follow the defeat of the illustrious states- 
man and patriot, Henry Clay; who led the 
Whig host. For his own defeat, Mr. Fill- 
more had no regrets. He had no aspira- 
tions for the office, and with the failure of 
his election, he trusted would end any fur- 
ther demand upon him to serve in public 
life. 

In 1847, a popular call, similar to that 
of ’44, was again made upon him, to which 
he yielded a reluctant assent, and was 
elected Comptroller of the State, by a ma- 
jority larger than had been given to any 
State officer at any former election in many 
years. There were some peculiar causes 
that contributed to swell his majority at 
that election, but, independent of them, 
there can be no doubt that the general 
conviction of his eminent fitness for the 
office, would, under any circumstances of 
the opposing party, have given him a great 
and triumphant vote. That such evidence 
of the confidence and esteem of his fellow- 
citizens was gratifying to his feelings, can- 
not be doubted, but few can justly appreciate 
the sacrifices they impose. The duties of 
his preseat office could not be discharged 
without abandoning at once and forever— 
for who ever regained a professional stand- 
ing once lost ?—a lucrative business which 
he had been years in acquiring, nor with- 
out severing all those social ties, and break- 
ing up all those domestic arrangements, 
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which rendered home happy, and bound 
him to the city where the best portion of 
his life had been spent. Yet feeling that 
the State had a right to command his ser- 
vices, he cheerfully submitted to its ex- 
actions, and on the first of January lest 
removed to Albany, where he has since 
resided, displaying in the performance of 
the duties of his arduous and responsible 
office, the high ability and thorough atten- 
tion which have always characterized the 
discharge of all his public trusts. 

Such was the boy, and such is the man, 
whom the Whigs present as their candi- 
datefor Vice President of the United States. 
In every station in which he has been 





placed, he has shown himself “ honest, 
capable and faithful to the Constitution.” 
He is emphatically one of the people. For 
all that he has and is, he is indebted, un- 
der God, to his own exertions, the faithful 
performance of every duty, and steadfast 
adherence to the right. Born to an inher- 
itance of comparative poverty, he strug- 
gled bravely with difficulties that would 
have appalled and crushed a less resolute 
heart, until he has, by no base means, 
reached a proud eminence which com- 
mands the admiration of his countrymen. 
Nobly has he won his laurels, and long 
may he live to wear them. 





IN MY 





Tue ailanthus spreads, beneath mine eaves, 
Its palmy shoots of slender stem, 

And, in its shade, the jasmine weaves 
Its vines with many a golden gem; 


And, drooping twice beneath its fruits, 
The modest fig, imploring ~ 
Sends freely forth a thousand shoots, 
That meekly fill beneath the space. 


These, as the western zephyr steals 

With searching wing among their holds, 
The bright glance of the sun reveals, 

In mystic twines and mazy folds. 


His milder rays admitted gleam, 

Beneath their leaves, upon my floor, 
In golden patines, each that seem 

te weeks the wealth of earth look poor. 


How, from the embodied volume lifts 
The weary eye, with study sad, 
Glad, that in place of mortal gifts, 
Some smiles of heaven would make it 


glad. 


SUMMER AFTERNOON, 


STUDY. 


Oh! to its shelf consign the book ; 
Why toil when slumber’s self is life, 
And on the smile refuse to look, 
Which soothes the grief, and stays the 
strife ! 


The heart, though doomed to doubts that 
ain, 
May still some respite take from care ; 
And in repose, not wholly vain, 
Forget the daily toils that wear— 


That wear, and vex, and would destroy, 
But that some blessed glimpses come, 
To cheer, with Assess joy, 
The soul that only dreams of doom. 


The leaf that floats before mine eye, 

The vine that waves so meekly bright, 
The breeze that wantons fitfully, 

With flow’rs that murmur to the sight-- 


These have a voice for human care, 
And still to sweet submission move, 
When human lips no more can cheer, 





And human hearts have ceased to love! 
Ww. G. 8. 
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THE REVOLUTION 


Tue last eight centuries, in all their 
course, have witnessed no grander event 
than the revolution now taking place in 
Germany. Forty millions of people, liv- 
ing under almost as many confederated 
sovereignties, most of them despotic in 
form, and all of them in practice, have 
risen as one man to claim their place 
among the enfranchised nations. The 
whole length and breadth of tie land, from 
the Baltic to the Alps—from the Rhine 
to the Vistula, is free. This mother of 
nations, out of whose woods anciently 
came the British Constitution; which first 
established the free faith of Christianity ; 
which invented the art of printing ; which 
achieved the Protestant Reformation; 
which, having asserted earliest, has also 
carried farthest the independence of mod- 
ern philosophy, will at last enjoy, for her- 
self, those civil and political blessings 
which she has contributed so much to- 
wards establishing for others. 

The German, who now casts his vote for 
the new Emperor of his country, will per- 
form an act such as he has not done since 
the days when, a freeman, he assisted his 
brothers in arms in electing their chief by 
raising him on their shields. And be- 
tween these two events, what events have 
intervened! To the state of semi-barbar- 
ous independence, described in the Ger- 
mania of Tacitus, succeeded the heavy 
burden of the feudal monarchy. Under 
this weight of oppression, relieved, indeed, 
by the noble institutions of chivalry, the 
beautiful sentiments fostered by a law of 
orders in the state, the elegant arts of 
what might well be termed the ornamen- 
tal, not the dark ages, the German people 
lived, up to the period of the first French 
revolution, with hardly an effort to shake 
it off. The only exceptions were the 
establishment of the Free Cities, and the 
attempted revolution, known as the War 
of the Peasants. 

The Protestant Reformation aimed to 
secure the freedom of the mind, not that 
of the body. But the lower classes of the 
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people, at that period, having been taught 
by the reformers to rebel against the des- 
potism of the Popish hierarchy, were not 
satisfied with a liberty which left the per- 
son in bondage; and they made an at- 
tempt accordingly to free themselves from 
the oppression of their civil rulers also. 
The Peasants’ War, as little as its history is 
known orregarded, was the first great popu- 
lar movement in favor of equal civil rights, 
made in modern Europe. <A century be- 
fore the English revolution, a cry was 
raised in behalf of human rights by the 
peasantry beyond the Rhine, then newly 
instructed in the republican principles of 
Christianity, in substance almost the same 
as that recently heard in France and Ger- 
many. But this feeble voice of oppressed 
humanity was soon drowned in the clangor 
of feudal arms. The lords and princes 
gained an easy victory over these first 
champions of popular freedom, poorly 
supplied, as they were, with both arms 
and counsels; and the peasant, severely 
scourged, returned to his hewing of wood 
and drawing of water for three hundred 
years thereafter. 

The next contest of the German people 
for free civil institutions was partially sue- 
cessful, though still premature. In the 
time of the Protestant Reformation, and 
the Peasants’ War, the van of European 
reform was led by Germany ; but at the pe- 
riod of the French revolution, as the corrup- 
tion of the governments and higher classes 
of society in that country had been much 
less destructive than in France, and the 
burdens saddled upon the backs of the 
people had been somewhat less onerous, 
the countrymen of Luther had fallen into 
the rear of the march of civilization. The 
popular movement, therefore, then com- 
menced by an impulse from without, was 
neither hearty nor general. During the 
wars of the first French revolution, Ger- 
many was divided in sentiment, and was 
consequently weak. A portion of its in- 
habitants, captivated by the promises of 
Gallic republicanism, espoused its cause, 
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and fought its battles. An equally large 
portion remained loyal to the old régime ; 
and thus both the moral and the physical 
strength cf the country was paralyzed. 
Not until the plundering and the domineer- 
ing of those, who had at first come with 
fair promises of liberty, had healed the 
dissensions of the German mind, and had 
animated it with one all-pervading senti- 
ment of indignation, did this people show 
themselves to be, as of old, a great nation, 
strong in battle, of one mind, inspired with 
patriotism and true honor. 

To this great final struggle against the 
French, the German people were en- 
couraged by promises of moderate reforms 
made to them by most of their sovereigns. 
But these promises were kept more in the 
letter than the spirit. There was, indeed, 
something gained by the treaties of Vien- 
na, for instead of the three hundred sover- 
eignties, which had existed under the em- 

ire, there were but thirty-seven under the 
bonfederation. Constitutional forms of 
vernment, also, were established in most 
of the smailer States, and latterly even in 
Prussia, But, although the establishment 
of the Zollverein, or Customs Union, 
among the larger number of the confeder- 
‘ates, was a great allowance towards free- 
dom of internal commerce, industry -re- 
mained hampered by many feudal tolls, 
taxes and monopolies. The press was still 
kept under censorship ; the proceedings 
of courts of justice were both private and 
in writing ; the trial by jury was generally 
denied ; religious toleration was not al- 
lowed; nor the right of petition ; nor the 
right of bearing arms: in a word, the 
principle of absolute government was 
checked by very few and very feeble 
rantees of popular rights and _privi- 


It would be committing a great mis- 
take, however, to measure the progress of 
civilization in Germany, since the French 
revolution, by the reforms introduced into 
its form and mode of government. The 
change has been in the spirit of the 
oats; a change, though prevented from 
showing itself in corresponding institutions, 
still most manifest to every intelligent ob- 
server. Since the close of the preceding 
century, owing, in part, to their superior 
system of schools and universities, a gener- 





tion of educated men has come upon tlc | 


stage of action. Through their influence 
a high degree of intelligence has been ap- 
plied to the improvement of the arts and 
avocations of life. New employments 
have been sought out; the bounds and 
liberties of the former ones been en- 
larged; and the mind of the nation, which 
had before been forced, by the despotic 
system of government, to employ itself 
disproportionately in the study of letters, 
has applied itself more to the ordering of 
affairs, and become, in consequence, much 
more practical in its tastes and tendencies. 

To this same end has contributed the 
long interval of peace. Under its happy 
reign, the material wealth of the land has 
been greatly augmented; and with the 
possession of pecuniary independence, has 
grown up, even among the lower classes, 
a sense of personal dignity and worth of 
character. The introduction of steam 
upon roads and rivers has given an im- 
pulse to enterprise, such as has never be- 
fore interrupted the repose of Teutonic 
society. And not only has the cause of 
industry been advanced thereby, but these 
new means of communication have con- 
tributed, also, both to equalize the intelli- 
gence and unite the sentiment of the 
country, and to introduce into it, more 
freely, the liberal ideas of western Europe 
and America. 

The very great increase, therefore, of 
general intelligence, of enterprise, of 
wealth, which has taken place in Germany 
within the present century, has been in- 
sensibly carrying forward the people in 
advance of their governments. These 
have been comparatively stationary. With 
hardly an exception, they have pursued 
the policy of Metternich, which was timid- 
ly directed to the preservation of things as 
they were. But in spite of the retrograde 
measures of the princes, and partly in 
consequence of the excessive severity with 
which all attempts at innovation were re- 
pressed, an unseen but dreaded constitu- 
tional party grew up in the country. It 
was composed, at first, chiefly of the lite- 
rary class—which, in Germany, is more 
numerous and united, and, if possible, 
more influential even than that in France— 
together with the élite of the mercantile and 
military classes. At the outset, being led on 
by the most enthusiastic and least experi- 
enced among the learned, it effected little, 
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indeed, in opposing the principles of the 
Holy Alliance, beyond the keeping alive 
the controversy between despotism and 
freedom. But gradually it gained ground ; 
until, at length, it was courted by every 
disaffected interest inthe country. At one 
time its favor was sought for by the 
Catholics of the Rhine, and, at another, 
by the Protestants of Bavaria; now, by 
the peasants of Suabia and Franconia, op- 
ressed by the exactions of still remaining 
feudal tyranny ; and finally, by the famish- 
ed operatives of Silesia and Westphalia. 
At the same time, the signs of the 
dual growth of a very strong centraliz- 
ing tendency throughout the country be- 
came manifest. The people began to ex- 
press themselves in favor of a stronger, 
more dignified, and less expensive form of 
organization, than was consistent with the 
existence of so many sovereignties in minia- 
ture. Even the Austrian Archduke John, 
infected with the new passion, was led to 
exclaim, “There shall be no Austria, no 
Prussia, but one Germany.” And when 
the French premier, M. Thiers, declared 
that France must regain the left bank of 
the Rhine, the Germans, electrified with 
one feeling, pressed each other to the 
breast as brothers, and sang together, with 
one voice, the famous song, ‘ Sie sollen 
ihn nicht haben,” (They shall not have it.) 
More recently, the public mind in Ger- 
many has become imbued with revolution- 
ary ideas in consequence of the great 
political changes which have occurred in 
other parts of Europe; by the Polish in- 
surrection, and the incorporation of Cra- 
cow into the Austrian Empire; by the 
Swiss Revolution ; by the Irish and Italian 
movements, and by the discontent engen- 
dered from a partial failure of the crops. 
The influence of these events was aided, 
also, by occurrences at home. A club, 
entertaining revolutionary designs, was 
formed last year in Breslau, the capital of 
Silesia, by the socialists, who, for the last 
ten years, have been almost as active in 
disseminating their opinions in Germany 
as in France, and have effected not a little 
towards preparing the way for political 
change.* Moreover, besides the reports 
of debates in the different popular cham- 
bers, a great multitude of political writings 


have, within a few years, issued from the 
press, calculated to awaken public interest 
in political reforms; and, in many in- 
stances, their effect has been greatly en- 
hanced by the severe punishment inflicted 
on their authors. In Hanover, Brunswick 
and Cassel, a strongly embittered feeling 
against the reigning houses has gradually 
sprung up. A yearago, a want of money 
compelled the King of Prussia to assem- 
ble his States General; and an utter dis- 
trust of the financial situation of the 
government of the Empire, had, more 
recently, been avowed by the States of 
Lower Austria, as their chief inducement 
to demand a general representative gov- 
ernment. These two leading States of 
Germany, in fact, have for some time been 
on the eve of bankruptcy; and national 
bankruptcy, in these days, when diplo- 
macy has been reduced mainly to finan- 
ciering, is but another name for revolu- 
tion. 

At the time the late revolution broke 
out at Paris, therefore, Germany was on 
the eve of great political changes. The 
train was laid: only the application of the 
match was wanting to rend asunder the 
foundations of government. 

This fact will be still more apparent 
from the enumeration of several events 
which transpired in Germany immediate] 
preceding the destruction of the French 
monarchy.* 

In September, 1847, at a large meeting 
held in the town of Offenburg, in the 
grand duchy of Baden, by the leading 
liberals (so called) of that State, it was re- 
solved to make an attempt to restore their 
suppressed Constitution ; and, to that end, 
to demand of the government—1. The 
abrogation of certain specified decrees ; 
2. The freedom of the press; 3. Religious 
toleration for all sects; 4. An oath to be 
taken by the military to support the Con- 
stitution ; 5. Personal freedom; 6. Pop- 
ular representation in the Diet; 7. The 
institution of a national guard; 8. A sys- 
tem of progressive taxation, according to 
income; 9. That all branches of public 
instruction be free to all; 10. Better pro- 
tection of labor and industry; 11. Re- 
organization of the judicial tribunals ; 
12. A popular administration of govern- 





* Breslau Zeitung. 








* Heidelberg Gazette. 
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ment; 13. Abolition of feudal privileges, 
and of monopolies. 

These demands became known as the 
Offenburger points, and excited a good 
deal of attention in south-western Ger- 
many. Moreover, onthe 8th of February, 
1848, the German Diet, in accordance 
with the wishes of the Prussian govern- 
ment particularly, entered upon the con- 
sideration of a law providing for the abo- 
lition of the censorship of the press in all 
the States of the Confederation. On the 
ninth of the same month, an address, de- 
manding reforms in legislation, was sent 
to the local authorities by the peasantry of 
Westphalia. On the tenth, the Duke of 
Meiningen entertained a project for open- 
ing the criminal courts to the public. On 
the twelfth, the German Diet, which, for 
some time, had seemed to be making pre- 
parations for some emergency, appointed 
an anti-revolutionary committee, and placed 
the fortress of Mainz on a two-thirds war 
footing. In the beginning of the month, 
the governor of Prague, having been 
called upon to furnish a quota of troops to 
be sent into the disturbed districts of the 
Empire, replied that the unsettled state of 
affairs in Bohemia would not justify him 
in sparing a single man. About the same 
time, also, a plan was formed for assem- 
bling a congress of German princes, and 
their representatives, at Dresden, to take 
measures for incorporating a national rep- 
resentation into the Diet, and for effecting 
a more intimate union of the country. 

So prepared for revolution were the 
Germans, in fact, when the news of the 
overthrow of Louis Philippe reached the 
Rhine, so well formed and deeply settled 
were their convictions in behalf of liberal 
institutions, that they rose with one mind. 
Public meetings were held at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Cologne, Dusseldorf, Coblentz, and 
a great many other towns; and, without 
concert, petitions for reform were forward- 
ed to the authorities, all substantially of 
the same tenor. It happened that the 
news arrived at Mayence in the midst of 
the masquerading of the Carnival, and 
found all the city worthies in the Narren 
Verein, or Fools’ Assembly: In aninstant 
the conical caps and bells were thrown 
aside, and all present were engaged in 
solemn deliberation. The assembly, act- 
ing with as great unanimity as dispatch, 





decided to send a deputation of two hun- 
dred citizens to Darmstadt, with a petition 
for the liberty of the press, a civic guard, 
a diminution of the army, and a German 
parliament. This was done accordingly. 

The contents of the Rhenish petitions, 
generally, agreed substantially with the 
Offenburger points before mentioned. In 
all parts of the land, likewise, the public 
voice was at once raised in favor both of 
a general representative parliament to 
frame a new and more efficient system of 
union among the members of the Confed- 
eration, as well as of free local constitu- 
tions, securing to the several States free- 
dom of the press, religious toleration, 
popular elections, public and oral proceed- 
ings in courts of justice, together with the 
trial by jury in criminal cases, the respon- 
sibility of the ministers of state, the night 
of petition, the right of bearing arms, a 
more equal system of taxation, and the 
abolition of feudal privileges and mo- 
nopolies. 

The French Republic was acknowledged 
by the press without delay, and soon af- 
terwards by the sovereigns of Germany ; 
but the Germans did not desire a republic 
for themselves. Only in the south-west 
were the republicans sufficiently numerous 
to venture on active measures for the es- 
tablishment of this form of government. 
Struve and Hecker, the leaders of the 
party, mustered a small force from Baden 
and the neighboring States, and Herwegh 
proceeded to their assistance with eight or 
nine hundred followers from Paris. But 
the insurrection was soon quelled by the 
imperial troops ; the insurgents were scat- 
tered, with small loss of killed or captured, 
and the French legion, formed on the 
frontier, was dissolved by the Provisional 
Government of France. A demonstration 
made in Frankfort on the Main, on the 
4th of March, by a number of the city 
guards, who marched through the streets 
crying, “Es lebe die Republik,” (Long 
live the Republic,) was effectually put 
down by the police. In Heidelberg, on 
the 26th of the same month, the question 
of introducing republican institutions was 
debated in a great meeting of the people, 
but decided by a large majority in the 
negative. This meeting, assembled with- 
in the court of the grandest ruin be- 
queathed by the middle ages to the north 
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of Europe, was remarkable for being held, 
as of old, under arms; and its orators, if 
not applauded, like Ariovist or Hermann, 
by the clangor of spears and shields, were, 
at least, saluted with trumpets and volleys 
of musketry. In Stuttgart, the working 
classes cried out for a republic. In Frei- 
burg, in Breisgau, in a popular assembly 
of eight thousand persons, a large majority 
were in favor of it. A considerable num- 
ber of republicans came together in the 
Exchange of Hamburg, and issued a mani- 
festo, proposing the formation of a demo- 
cratic republic, on the model of the United 
States of America. A proposal, also, was 
extensively circulated for founding three 
confederated republics, on the upper, the 
middle, and the lower Rhine. This was 
the extent of the republican movement in 
Germany. 

The loyalty and the good sense of this 
people made them satisfied with the reform 
of their monarchical system of government. 
This is now being carried through in a 
very thorough manner, by the establish- 
ment of truly liberal constitutions in every 


of the country; and even in that 
ingdom whose chief so lately declared 
that “a piece of paper” should never 


stand between him and his people. The 
news of the fall of the French throne pro- 
duced an instantaneous effect in Prussia. 
Petitions at once poured in to the King, 
from the principal towns of the kingdom, 
calling for the establishment of popular 
institutions, Business was very generally 
suspended, and a heavy fall in the funds 
showed a deep distrust of the government 
financiers. At first, severe measures were 
adopted to repress the popular excitement, 
such as the prohibiting of all assemblages 
of the people for the purpose of petition- 
ing the King ; the forbidding of persons to 
converse in the reading-rooms of Berlin 
respecting the news from France; the re- 
quiring the schoolmasters not to speak to 
their pupils on the recent events of that 
country ; and the ordering a large body of 
troops to the Rhine. 

But it was impossible for the govern- 
ment to repress the manifestations of pop- 
ular enthusiasm in the cause of liberty. 
By the 13th of March, the excitement had 
risen to so high a pitch that, in contempt 
of the royal prohibitions, meetings of the 
citizens of Berlin were held in the Park, to 





petition the King for the reforms demand- 
ed by the other cities. But the people 
were dispersed by the military, without 
any other injury than some accidental 
wounds, and order was completely re- 
stored by midnight. On the next day, 
however, the same scenes were acted over 
again, with the loss of one citizen killed. 
The Mayor and the Senate issued a pro- 
clamation, expressing their confidence in 
“the good intentions” of the King, and 
exhorted the citizens to maintain order ; 
while a deputation of the magistrates and 
deputies of the city waited on his Majesty 
with a petition which had been framed by 
the town council. The 15th did not pass, 
however, without some serious encounters 
between the troops and the people, ten of 
the latter being killed, and one hundred 
wounded, and some considerable injury 
being inflicted upon the soldiers, by the 
throwing of stones and other missiles. 
The 16th brought a petition of the stu- 
dents of Berlin and Halle 1800 strong, as 
well as the arrival of deputations from the 
Universities of Breslau, Halle, and Leipsic, 
and one from the city of Cologne. The 
government wished to raise a force of 8000 
constables, but the citizens were unwilling 
to serve. A burgher guard, however, 
which had been organized, waynes ap to 
keep order, but the populace took away 
their colors. The latter, also, assembled 
in such numbers in the neighborhood of 
the palace, that orders were given to the 
military to disperse them. The summons 
to retire not being obeyed, an attack was 
made with drawn bayonets ; but the pop- 
ulace, retreating to the narrow streets, 
erected barricades, and gained some ad- 
vantages over their opponents. A depu- 
tation of two hundred students applied in 
vain to the Crown Prince to put a stop to 
the effusion of blood, which continued also 
through the next day, when the King, still 
unwilling to make concessions, retired to 
Potsdam. But on the 18th, he returned, 
and yielded to the demands of the deputa- 
tions and the people; promised to convoke 
the Prussian Diet on the 2d of April, in- 
stead of the 27th, the regular day ; grant- 
ed the freedom of the press ; and proposed 
anew union of Germany, with constitu- 
tional institutions. 

These concessions of Frederic William 
were received with universal acclamation; 
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but, unfortunately, when a crowd had as- 
_sembled in the great square of the palace 
to express their gratitude by a sebehoch, 
or hurrah, the presence of the military, 
then become specially obnoxious to the 
people by the events of the few days pre- 
ceding, led some individuals to cry out, 
“ Soldiers, stand back.” The threats and 
scoffs thereupon uttered by a considerable 
number of persons so exasperated the com- 
mander of a company of dragoons, that he 
. ordered a charge upon the crowd. 

Then began the fight in good earnest. 
The people ran furiously through the 
streets, crying, “ Zo arms!” At first 
destitute of weapons, they soon procured 
them from the armorers’ shops and guard- 
houses, and by disarming scattered bands 
of soldiers. The princes rode through a 
part of the town, exhorting the people to 
restore order; but the Crown Prince was 
seized by the populace, and subjected to 
the greatest indignities. Meanwhile, bar- 
ricades were erected with the greatest zeal 
in the principal streets, and especially in 
the magnificent avenue of Unter den Lin- 
den. Here there were several, and one of 
immense proportions. At nightfall, the 
rising moon beheld the people, armed with 
such weapons as they had been able to 
procure, prepared behind their hastily- 
raised defences to dispute the progress of 
the troops. Of these, about 20,000 were 
under arms during the night. The people 
fought desperately. Driven from one bar- 
ricade, they took refuge behind another, 
and even disputed the advance of the ene- 
my from house to house. The tocsin 
sounded throughout the night. The earth 
shook with the roar of the artillery. The 
— of several public buildings in flames 
glared upon the city. Multitudes of men 
and women covered the roofs, or filled the 
windows of the houses, whence they threw 
down upon the troops stones, tiles, red-hot 
irons, boiling water, vitriol, and other mis- 
siles. One of the barricades was attacked 
no less than five times with grape and 
shot, and was not carried until after three 
hours’ fighting. Behind the others, a 
considerable number of officers were picked 
off by practised riflemen, one of whom, 
stationed at the town hall, is said to have 
killed or wounded no less than seventeen 
of the enemy. No excesses during the 
fight appear to have been committed by 











the people, except the pillaging the shop of 
a glove-maker, who had delivered up some 
Polish students to the military, and the 
house of the minister of finances ad interim. 
“ Respect the property of the citizens,” 
was written on shops and houses ; and the 
palace of the unpopular Crown Prince was 
saved from destruction only by the super- 
scription made on it of “ National Prop- 
erty.” 

The morning rays shone upon many 
fallen, but they illumined the face of a 
people victorious. Von Mollendorf, the 
commanding General, had been captured 
by the principal leader of the populace, a 
veterinary surgeon, by the name of Ho- 
gan, and had been forced to sign an order 
to stop the firing of the troops. A dep- 
utation preceded by a white flag, bore this 
order to the King, who was induced to send 
the military out of the city, and thereby 
saved his crown. 

The fighting over, the citizens who had 
fallen were placed in wagons, and carried 
to the court-yard of the royal palace, ac- 
companied by a countless multitude, with 
heads uncovered. On the arrival of the 
procession, a call was raised for the King, 
who was obliged to descend, and look on 
the face of the dead. “ Off with your 
cap,” thundered ihe people. The King 
obeyed. ‘This is your work,” exclaimed 
one to the monarch. ‘“‘ Yesterday these 
hearts all beat for you,” cried another. 
At length the Queen, also, was called for ; 
and the King, having in vain attempted to 
excuse her attendance on accountof illness, 
was compelled to lead her down into what 
was then converted into the court-yard of 
the dead. The royal pair stood in solemn 
silence for a few moments in the presence 
of the fallen. On their departure, the 
multitude ray | together the sacred song, 
«« Jesus mein Zuversicht,” and retired. 

In the evening, the whole city blazed 
with thousands of torches, in honor of the 
victory of the people; and the prison 
doors having been thrown open, the re- 
leased Poles were borne in_ triumph 
through the streets of the liberated and 
rejoicing city. 

The funeral of the victims of the revo- 
lution, which took place on the 24th, was 
one of the most sad, but imposing specta- 
cles ever beheld in the Prussian capital. 
One hundred and eighty-seven corpses 
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were exposed in state on a platform erected 
before the Neue Kirche, or New Church. 
The edifice was dressed with evergreens, 
and long sheets of flowing crape, which 
fell, waving in a gentle breeze of spring, 
from the top of its pillars to the earth. 
The procession moved in early morning. 
It was led by a company of marksmen, 
who were followed by the students of the 
University, headed by Baron Humboldt 
and the rector. After these came a num- 
ber of choirs, which sang, at intervals, 
funeral chants and hymns; then depu- 
tations from the burgher guard, marching 
to the sound of the dead march, beat with 
muffled drums. Cars, hung with gar- 
lands and wreaths of flowers, bore the 
dead. The clergy of all creeds, the fami- 
lies of the fallen, the military officers pres- 
ent in Berlin, in a long train, succeeded. 
Behind these vocal choirs followed with 
sacred songs; the various guilds with 
their different badges veiled in crape; 
companies of working-men of all kinds, 
bearing mourning banners ; and a division 
of the city guard, with their imperial 
cockades likewise in black, closed the pro- 
cession. Nearly three hours were occupied 
by it in passing the palace. On the bal- 
cony, one end of which displayed a black 
flag, and the other, the national colors in 
crape, stood throughout the ceremony the 
King, together with several of the princes 
and ministers of state. The streets through 
which the procession passed, were lined 
with the inhabitants, a large number of 
them in the habiliments of deep mourning. 
One capacious grave, dug in the form ofa 
cross, in the burial ground of the Invalids, 
received the remains of the victims—Pro- 
testants, Catholies, Jews, being all laid 
in different parts of one common sepulchre. 
The bodies being returned to the earth 
which gave them, the band of the opera 
played a dirge; addresses were made by 
chaplains of different forms of faith ; the 
choirs, accompanied by the congregated 
multitude, chanted a burial hymn ; sprigs 
of holly, and green wreaths and flowers, 
were cast upon the coffins; volleys were 
fired by the burgher guard over the graves 
of their comrades, and all eyes were filled 
With tears. 

The official return of the troops killed 
in the city was three officers, and seven 
“on-commissioned officers and privates; 





of the wounded, twenty-eight officers, 
commissioned and non-commissioned, and 
two hundred and twenty-five privates. 

Meanwhile, the King, after the triumph 
of the people, had readily yielded to all 
their demands. He issued a proclamation 
supplicating his “dear Berliners” to hold 
fast their loyalty; he harangued them 
from the balcony of the palace in behalf of 
order; he changed his ministry; intrusted 
the capital to the care of the burgher 
guard ; and, promising to forgive and for- 
get the past, he rode through the streets, 
with the new German colors on his arm, 
and declared to his subjects, that he would 
place himself at the head of the movement 
in favor of national freedom and unity. 
This announcement, afterwards made offi- 
cially, was received with universal favor. 
The ery of “Long live the Emperor of 
Germany,” is said to have called out a gra- 
cious refusal of this title ; but the sight of 
the national tri-color, adopted by the King, 
filled all eyes with joy, and all mouths with 
“‘ Long live Frederic William.” 

Some attempts have been made, since 
the revolution, by the working men, to 
proceed to the same excess of change, 
which was partially effected by the same 
class at Paris. But the citizens have been 
prompt <o interfere to prevent their suc- 
cess ; and little has occurred to disturb 
the peaceful course of reform, which the 
new Constituent Assembly is still engaged 
in carrying forward. ‘The frequent chari- 
vari serenades, held before the houses of 
unpopular magistrates and officers, have 
given rise to some slight collisions between 
the people and the authoriries. The pro- 
ject of a Constitution, proposed by the 
King, was burned by the citizens before 
the palace of the Prince Royal. The bour- 
geoisie, offended by some measures of the 
government, forcibly demanded and ob- 
tained the guard of the military posts of 
the capital. The Assembly having re- 
fused to acknowledge that the combatants 
of the 18th of March had deserved well of 
their country, disturbances broke out in 
Berlin which resulted in the pillaging of 
the arsenal by the populace. Herr Camp- 
hausen entirely lost the confidence of the 
fickle public, and never having 
that of the King, was obliged to retire with 
disgrace from office, together with all the 
ministers appointed at the commencement 
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of the revolution, and has been succeeded 
by the still more liberal ministry of Herr 
Hausemann. The Assembly, which has 
taken the place of the former Diet, is con- 
servative in character, but its measures 
have been popular, and among them is a 
law for the abolition of fiefs. The Prince of 
Prussia, recalled from England, whither he 
had been compelled to retire in consequence 
of his unpopular principles and conduct, 
was allowed to take his seat in the legisla- 
tive body without opposition from any 
quarter. The unhappy difficulties which 
sprang up in the grand duchy of Posen 
between the German inhabitants and the 
Polish, were easily suppressed by the gov- 
ernment; and the war with Denmark, 
waged to secure to the duchies of Schles- 
wig-Holstein an independent place in the 
new German nation, has tended to pro- 
mote the internal political tranquillity of 
Prussia, however much it may have jeop- 
ardized its relations with Russia and the 
North. 

Still, though Berlin has not, like Paris, 
had its 15th of May, it must be observed 
that there has prevailed in that capital the 
constant fear of it. Indeed, so new and 
strange has the position seemed to Prus- 
sians to find themselves without a govern- 
ment overseeing all things and ordering all 
things, without a sovereign who was the 
State, the only source of power, of law, and 
of security, that a nervous dread of anarchy, 
aggravated by the apprehension of foreign 
invasion, has prevailed not only in the cap- 
ital but very widely through the kingdom. 
In many districts this political excitement 
has been so intense as to create a hypo- 
chondria nervosa,* attended with numerous 
well marked and disagreeable symptoms.+ 

If the events which have taken place at 
Berlin, in-consequence of the French revo- 
lution, might, in any measure, have been 
anticipated by observers of the times, those 
which have occurred in Vienna have cer- 
tainly taken all men by surprise. The 
Austrian monarchy, which ruled over Ger- 
mans, Slavonians, Wallachians, Hungari- 
ans, Poles, Bohemians, Croatians, Italians, 
and still other tribes—which has given 





* Dr. Bruck, of Osnaburg, in Caspar’s Wochen- 
schrift. f 

t For preceding facts relating to Prussia see the 
Cologne Gazette, and the German correspondence 
of the London Fxaminer and London Times. 





fourteen emperors to Germany, and six 
kings to Spain—has been subverted by a 
single day’s work of the students and 
burghers of the capital ; a fact, by the way, 
which would seem to prove to the satis- 
faction of those who have most enjoyed 
their laugh at the pipe-tails and small-beer 
potations, the caps and canes, the beards 
and jack-boots, the spurs, schnaps, and 
surtouts of these Teutonic Burschen, that 
after all these singularities have been duly 
laughed down, there yet remains an ali- 
quid humanum about them left, not so easily 
to be sneered away. 

“ After me, the deluge,” said Metternich 
prophetically ; but he little imagined that 
the waters would rise so suddenly, or ren- 
ovate so extensively the face of society. 
His timid, time-serving policy had lasted 
forty years ; yet after a struggle of half as 
many hours, not a fragment of it was left 
behind. It had consisted in quietly, cau- 
tiously holding on to the past, without 
change or turning. But when the steam- 
boat had been launched on the Adriatic, 
and committed to the current of the Dan- 
ube, when the steam car had startled the 
silence of the Bohemian and the Carinthi- 
an valleys; when, in the north, Frederic 
William had given a constitution to the 
Prussians; when, in the south, Pius 
IX. had commenced the work of reform 
even in the Vatican; and when, in the 
west, the Swiss republic had been revolu- 
tionized, and the French monarchy over- 
thrown—the past had passed away; the 
old ideas were gone ; manners, pursuits, 
interests, were changed. And what was 
clear even to the veteran minister himself, 
the money, almost the credit of the impe- 
rial government, was gone ; and like Louis 
XVI. of France, he had lived to see him- 
self compelled to call together his States 
General, in order to ward off the imminent 
bankruptcy of the country. 

Austria was not unprepared for the ex- 
tinction of its ancient policy ; and many 
significant signs of change had shown 
themselves before the final crisis. For 
several years a revolutionary society had 
existed in the capital, small at first, but, 
on the outbreak in Cracow, numbering a 
thousand members. By their efforts, a 
petition numerously signed was sent in to 
the government, two years ago, praying 
for a diminution of the strictness of the 
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censorship of the press. Even a few days 
before the reception of the news of the 
Parisian revolution, nearly all the profes- 
sors of the University, though at the risk 
of their places, had agreed to petition the 
Emperor for the total abolition of the cen- 
sorship; a number of the Austrian and 
Bohemian deputies had resolved, at all 
hazards, to demand free constitutions for 
their respective countries; Italy was in 
open revolt ; and very serious manifesta- 
tions of popular disaffection had been 
made in several of the provinces. 

When, therefore, the fall of Louis Phi- 
lippe wes made known at Vienna, on the 
last day of February, men’s minds seemed 
suddenly made up for commotion. The 
public securities fell; a run was commen- 
ced on the banks of government, and of 
deposit ; and thirty thousand troops were 
ordered to Italy. The professors and stu- 
dents presented, forthwith, their petition ; 
and the rejection of it at the different bu- 
reaux of the government, brought matters 
to a crisis on the 13th of March. 

On that day, the professors announced 
to the students that they had been directed 
by the government to enjoin on them the 
maintenance of good order. But, at the 
same time, by way of commentary on the 
order, they invited their hearers to go with 
them, to present their rejected petition, to 
the Lower Austrian Chamber of Deputies, 
then in session. The invitation was not 
declined. All rushed into the street ; and 
after their minds had been still more in- 
flamed by a Latin harangue from an emi- 
nent jurist, they proceeded towards the 
Chamber, in the Herren street. As the 
procession, preceded by the insignia of the 
University, advanced on its way, it was 
joined by several hundred members of the 
Polytechnic schools, together with a consid- 
erable number of citizens; and was greeted, 
wherever it passed, by looks, if not words 
of encouragement from the men in the 
streets, and the ladies at the windows. 

On the arrival of the procession at the 
Chamber, the marshal of the Diet ap- 
peared on the balcony, and inquired the 
cause of the assemblage. Thereupon, 
four professors from each faculty step- 
ped forward, and presented their petition. 
Having laid this before the Diet, the 
marshal returned with the reply, that it 
had been favorably received. But when 





considerable commotion had arisen, and a 
number of the students and citizens had 
made their way into the hall of the assem 
bly, the marshal was directed to proceed 
to the Emperor, and lay before him a pe- 
tition of the Diet which had been before 
agreed upon. The people followed him. 

On reaching the palace, the number of 
the erowd had become swelled to between 
50,000 and 100,000. The assemblage, 
harangued at intervals by the students, 
wales impatiently for the reply of the 
Emperor from mid-day until four o’clock in 
the afternoon. At that time, the soldiers 
made their appearance, in order to compel 
the people to disperse. Straightway, th- 
word of command was given to a battalion 
of grenadiers to fire. They did so. And 
this made heroes of the people. They 
rushed instantaneously upon the soldiers, 
without giving them time to reload ; and 
a voice suddenly calling out, “ Bayenets 
off,” the order was obeyed, as if mechani- 
cally. Then arose the ery, “ To the arse- 
nal.” An aged man, waving his white 
kerchief, dipped in blood, shouted, with 
tears in his eyes, “ This is the flag of our 
liberties ;” and the throng pressed on to 
thearsenal and the public offices. Through- 
out the city, the alarm-bells tolled to arms, 
The cannon roared through the streets. 
Stones and bricks were hurled against the 
soldiers, and furniture was thrown down 
upon them from the windows. Though 
the military had taken possession of the 
gates, one entrance was, at length, discov- 
ered unguarded ; and thereupon a tide of 
invasion poured into the city, which at once 
overwhelmed all resistance. The Emperor 
yielded ; Metternich resigned ; the troops 
received orders to retire ; the people were 
triumphant ; the city was illuminated. 

This overthrow of absolute power was 
not effected without the commission of 
some excesses by the lower classes. There 
was some plundering in the city during the 
contest ; urged on by the academicians, the 
populace burned the villa of Prince Met- 
ternich, on the Reunwege, and subse- 
quently hung his Highness in effigy, in 
front of his former residence. In the 
country, several factories were destroyed 
by fire ; some convents were pillaged ; and 
the peasantry of Gallicia took their re- 
venge for previous wrongs on the subordi- 
nate magistrates and office-holders. 
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The promises of reform extorted from 
the Emperor at the time of the revolution, 
were similar to those made by the King of 
Prussia ; and they were kept by the sub- 
sequent proclamation of a liberal constitu- 
tion of government for the Austrian States, 
consisting of the kingdoms of Bohemia, 
Gallicia, Sodomiria, Illyria, and Dalmatia, 
the arch-duchies of Higher and Lower 
Austria, the duchies of Salzburg, Styria, 
Higher and Lower Silesia, the Margravate 
of Moravia, and the Tyrol. The constitu- 
tion given to these countries guarantees 
a responsible ministry; freedom of the 
press ; the rights of petition and associa- 
tion ; public and oral judicial proceedings, 
and trial by jury in criminal cases; a na- 
tional guard ; liberty of worship for all 
Christian denominations, acknowedged by 
law, and for the Jewish persuasion ; a Diet 
consisting of two chambers—one consist- 
ing of princes of the blood, of persons ap- 
pointed for life by the Emperor, and of 
one hundred and fifty members to be 
elected by the large landed proprietors 
from their own order—the other, com- 
posed of representatives of the people, 
elected in conformity with laws to be 
enacted by the Diet. Separate provincial 
Diets, also, are guaranteed by it for the 
different provinces. 

The provisions of this constitution, how- 
ever, did not fully satisfy the wishes of the 
Viennese. The ministry of Herr Pillers- 
dorf, also, soon lost its hold of the public 
confidence, in consequence of undertaking 
to carry out several retrograde measures, 
such as closing the University, and abolish- 
ing the political committee of the national 
guards. The fifteenth of May, therefore, 
beheld in Vienna a bloodless rising of the 
people hardly less important in its conse- 
quences than the terrible outbreak of the 
populace in Paris. So overpowering was 
the popular manifestation, that the minis- 
try yielded at once to the demands which 
were made on them; and Austria, in con- 
sequence, instead of accepting the simple 
chart of government offered her by the 
Emperor, will receive it in the form of a 
constitution, revised and altered by a con- 
stituent assembly elected by universal suf- 


— 

ired at length of making concessions 
to the burghers and students of Vienna, 
Ferdinand suddenly retired from his capi- 





tal, on the evening of the 17th, and pro- 
ceeded with his family to the Tyrol. Ar- 
rived at Innspruck, he published a mani- 
festo, in which he declared that, reduced 
by anarchical attempts to the necessity of 
either shedding the blood of his people or 
leaving his capital, he had chosen to do the 
latter; and, also, that he was ready, not only 
to abide by the concessions made to his 
subjects on the 15th of March, but to 
make any others which should be de- 
manded in a legal mode, and not by force, 

The real object of the departure of the 
Emperor was to produce a re-action in the 
capital and elsewhere against the reform 
party. It was not successful. The Ty- 
rolese, though they continued to be loyal, 
were also in favor of the new German 
union, and of the establishment of liberal 
institutions, The ministry of Pillersdorf, 
though it had before asked leave to resign, 
continued in office, and directed the affairs of 
state in conformity with the wishes of the 
University and the national guard. The 
Emperor called the members of the diplo- 
matic corps to Innspruck, but the ministry 
declared that the seat of government re- 
mained at Vienna. 

There was no rupture, however, of the 
relations between Ferdinand and his minis- 
ters ; and, at first, an attempt was made to 
carry out the retrograde policy from Inn- 
spruck, which it had been found impossi- 
ble to do from Vienna. But the publica- 
tion of a decree for dissolving the Acade- 
mic Legion only had the effect of involv- 
ing in a new defeat the partisans of re- 
action. The people again barricaded the 
streets of the capital, on the 26th and 27th 
of May, and held possession of them until 
the ministry yielded, and consented to the 
appointment of a committee of public 
safety. Other decrees were afterwards 
promulgated by the government of a libe- 
ral character, including one for the aboli- 
tion of feudal rents in the duchy of Carin- 
thia, one modifying the penal code, and 
another convoking the Constituent Assem- 
bly. The elections of members of this 
Assembly “were ordered to be made in 
accordance with the provisional electoral 
law of the 2d of May, though several im- 
portant exceptions were allowed to meet 
the wishes of the people. 

The Emperor, seeing that nothing was 
to be gained by absence from his capital, 
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expressed a willingness to return at the 
opening of the new Assembly. But the 
state of his health, it is said, prevented 
him from doing so; and his place on that 
occasion was supplied by the Archduke 
John. The opening finally took place on 
the 22d of July. At the same time anew 
ministry, under the presidency of Baron 
Von Wessenberg, took the place of that of 
Herr Pillersdorf, which had failed to re- 
gain the confidence of the people. The 
return of the Emperor was expected at an 
early day, but it is in the hands of the 
Assembly, not in his, that are now held 
the destinies of the empire. 

During the course of the commotions 
and changes at Vienna, of which a narra- 
tive has been given, the Austrian Govern- 
ment has had to encounter very serious 
difficulties in several of the provinces, par- 
ticularly in those in Italy. It has there 
maintained a prolonged defence, though it 
would seem, in the present hampered con- 
dition of the empire, as if nothing were 
necessary to the ultimate success of the 
Italians, except those virtues, without the 
possession of which liberty ought never to 
be acquired, as it can never be maintained. 
The blockade of Trieste has been raised by 
the intervention of the Parliament at 
Frankfort. A rebellion of the Slavonian 
population of the capital of Bohemia has 
been suppressed by the loyalty of the im- 
perial troops, and the firmness of their 
commandant, Prince Windischgratz. Hun- 
gary has obtained a diet of its own, which 
is now in session, and remains in nominal 
subjection to the empire. It is rent, how- 
ever, with an unhappy strife between the 
different races of the kingdom, the issues 
of which it is impossible to foresee.* 

In the smaller German States, the de- 
mands for reform have been granted more 
readily by their sovereigns ; and bloodshed 
has been avoided by the troops espousing 
the cause of the people. The act of fra- 
lernizing had, in many districts of the 
country, its ludicrous, as well as its seri- 
ous aspect,—the solemnity being celebrated 
by the fraternal exchange of pipes, a des- 
perate challenging of beer-cups, and the 
most tumultuous dancing between the 
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Gazette de Spener; Hamburg Borsenhalle, March 
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bauers and burghers, who had exchanged 
jackets, and the citizens’ wives and peas- 
ant girls. 

The arbitrary King of Hanover was not 
a little reluctant to satisfy the wishes of 
subjects, whom, a few years before, he had 
deprived of their constitution. But when 
the students of Gottingen threatened to 
leave the University, en masse, and actually 
marched out of the town, with tri-colored 
ribbons in their pipe-stems, and their dogs 
in leashes; when the citizens appeared 
openly smoking in the streets, contrary to 
the new law, and not a soldier would 
charge bayonet on them; when in the 
capital the military were intimidated by 
the bold attidude of the people, who 
threatened the King with deposition, if 
their claims were not at once granted, 
Ernest, seeing that it was the only method 
of saving his crown, dismissed his minis- 
ters, and called to his councils Herr Stube, 
one of the liberal deputies, who, for refus- 
ing to abet his Majesty in the arbitrary 
measures adopted on his accession, had 
been prosecuted and imprisoned during 
several years. Moreover, on the 20th of 
March, he granted the freedom of the 
press, the publicity of parliamentary de- 
bates, the right of association, a political 
amnesty, with restoration to civil rights ; 
and promised still further reforms, to be 
decided upon by the advice of the Assem- 
bly of the States.* 

In Bavaria, King Louis had forfeited, 
some time before the occurrence of the 
French revolution, the respect of his sub- 
jects, by his connection with the notorious 
Lola Montes, created by him Countess of 
Lansfeld. This lady, having set up her 
court at Munich, undertook to patronize a 
newly formed society in the University, 
bearing the name of Allemania. But the 
old associations, known by the names of 
the five Bavarian provinces, picked a quar- 
rel at an eating-house with the neophyte ; 
and the latter, hard pressed, sent to their 
patroness for protection. Thereupon the 
Amazonian mistress appeared in propria 
persona on the scene. This, of course, 
increased the tumult, which finally termi- 
nated in the mobbing of the fair favorite, 
and her escape on the arm of the King, 
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who, not without perii from the flying 
stones, had come to her rescue. 

The indignant lover immediately avenged 
himself by suspending the session of the 
University for one year, and ordering the 
departure of the students within forty- 
eight hours. But the popular agitation in 
favor of the five clubs, and against the 
troops, who had been ordered out to sup- 
press the tumult, became so alarming, 
that Louis was obliged to revoke his de- 
cree, banish his countess from the king- 
dom, and consent to a change of ministry. 

But the popular feeling was not long 
satisfied. Serious disturbances broke out 
on the night of the 2d of March, though 
order was restored by the military, after 
some damage experienced by the royal 
windows. On the 4th the people assembled 
— marched through the streets with 
white flags, and presented to the King a 
petition for the extension of their rights. 
But peace was apparently restored by 
the royal promise to dissolve the Chamber 
of Deputies, and convoke a new one for 
the 21st of the month. 

Yet the storm was lulled, not laid. In 
the evening of the same day the cry rang 
still louder, “To arms.” The arsenal was 
pillaged, and its weapons distributed 
among the citizens. The cuirassiers and 
the infantry refused to fire on the people. 
And the King, seeing that all was in danger 
of being lost, announced an unconditional 
grant of the popular demands. 

Crossed in love, and thwarted by his 
subjects, Louis now came to the sage con- 
clusion of abdicating his crown in favor of 
his son, the heir apparent. He did so; and 
Maximilian II. reigned in his stead. The 
new sovereign, who was acknowledged with 
enthusiasm, is described as in the full vigor 
of manhood, being now in his thirty-seventh 
year, and as both intelligent and accom- 
plished. His first speech on opening the 
Chambers could not have been otherwise 
than universally applauded, for the royal 
orator declared that he had determined to 
grant a full amnesty for political offences, 
and that projects of law would be imme- 
diately submitted to the Chambers, secur- 
ing the responsibility of the ministers of 
the crown, the perfect liberty of the press, 
a just representation of the people, the 
abolition of certain oppressive taxes, the 
promulgation of a new penal code, trial by 





iy, and the right of open courts. His 
ajesty also promised the institution of 
the Landwehr, and the emancipation of 
the Jews ; and concluded by assuring the 
Assembly that he would do all in his power 
to secure a national representation for Ger- 
many.* 

Besides these commotions of the larger 
capitals and chief towns, there have been 
many scenes of insurrection in the rural 
districts. The horizon, for a short time, 
was red with insurrectionary fires in Baden, 
Wurtemburg, Hesse-Darmstadt, Saxony, 
Hanover, and Westphalia. In Thurin- 
gia, the hearth of the old War of the 
Peasants, the property of the landed pro- 
prietors was, at one period, threatened 
with a renewal of the attacks of 1525, 
At several points on the Rhine, large col- 
lections of persons, having got possession 
of some pieces of artillery, took up forti- 
fied positions and stopped the steamboats, 
for the purpose of restoring the old occv- 
pation of towing vessels up the river by 
men and horses. But the castles of the 
nobility were the chief marks of popular 
violence ; and among others, was burned 
that of Jaxthausen, on the Jaxt, which 
had for centuries been in the possession of 
the Berlichingen family, and had been de- 
fended by Gotz, of the iron hand, when 
heading the insurgent peasantry against 
the troops of the empire. The amount of 
damage done by the peasantry, however, 
has been considerably exaggerated; and 
wherever they were met, as in Baden and 
Wurtemburg, with fair offers of relief from 
feudal burdens by their lords and the local 
magistrates, they readily laid down their 
arms, and returned to their ordinary ayo- 
cations. + 

Such are the principal events which 
have recently transpired in Germany, in 
the establishment of local freedom, We 
now proceed to give a brief narration of 
the efforts made to secure a greater degree 
of national unity.{ 

As has been already observed, the Ger- 
mans, seeing the inefficiency of their Con- 
federation, have been gradually becoming 
desirous, within the last quarter of a cen- 





* See Correspondence of the Allgemeine Zeitung. 
+ Gazette de Heidelberg. 
¢ See the German Correspondence of the London 
Examiner, the London Times, the Journal des De- 
bats, and Gazette de Heidelberg. 
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tury, of adopting a stronger and more 
dignified, as well as freer form of union. 
The plan, therefore, of establishing a gen- 
eral representative Diet, or Parliament, 
proposed immediately on the reception of 
the news of the French revolution, was 
favorably received by the people of the 
different States. The suggestion was ori- 
inally made in a pamphlet, written by 
5 tian Zopfi, of Heidelberg, who pro- 
osed that seventy or eighty persons 
should be chosen in the different German 
Chambers of Deputies, and should meet at 
Frankfort for the purpose of assisting the 
deliberations of the German Diet. A week 
before the revolution at Paris, this matter 
was made the subject of a motion in the 
Baden Chamber by Herr Bassermann, an 
eminent liberal, and was seconded by Prof. 
Helker, one of the most learned political 
writers of Europe, as well as a veteran in 
the cause of German freedom. But on 
the arrival of the news from France, this 
project, at the instance of Baron Von Ga- 
rm, of Hesse-Darmstadt, was taken up 
by the leading liberals of south-western 
Germany and Prussia, who agreed among 
themselves to assemble at Heidleberg, in 
order to take the preliminary measures for 
carrying it into effect. This meeting was 
held on the fifth of March, and was at- 
tended by fifty persons, many of them 
being members of different German Cham- 
bers. It was then unanimously resolved 
to take the responsibility of calling a pro- 
visional meeting at Frankfort, of repre- 
sentatives of the whole nation, who should 
be authorized to take measures for the 
immediate organization of a Constituent 
Parliament. A committee of seven per- 
sons, also, was elected to carry this reso- 
lution into operation. Accordingly, by 
their direction, the Gazette of Heidelberg 
published on the 13th a call for a meeting 
of all persons who were or had been pre- 
viously members of the various constitu- 
tional States, together with a number of 
other distinguished advocates of reform, 
who were to be specially invited to assem- 
ble at Frankfort on the 30th of the same 
month, in order to deliberate and act upon 
the plan of union adopted by the meeting 
at Heidelberg. 
Upon this call, a Provisional Assembly 
was organized on the 30th of March, in 
the free city of Frankfort on the Main; its 





Senate having before granted the reforms 
asked for by the citizens, and thus prepared 
the way for becoming the chief city of the 
new, as it had been of the old empire. 
The members of this Assembly, upwards 
of five hundred in number, consisted part- 
ly of volunteers, obeying the call of the 
Heidelberg meeting, and partly of persons 
delegated, in conformity with the popular 
wishes, by the different governments, who 
were compelled to relinquish their plan 
of a national Congress at Dresden in favor 
of the meeting at Frankfort. The session 
of the Assembly was held in the great 
cathedral of St. Paul, and was opened by 
the offering of prayers. Mittermaier, the 
eminent jurist, was elected President ; 
Dahlman, one of the famous professors 
driven from Gottingen by the King of 
Hanover, Von Itzstein, Robert Blum, a 
well-known publicist, and Prof. Jordan, 
lately released from prison for political 
offences, were appointed Vice Presidents. 
The Heidelberg committee of seven pre- 
sented a programme of resolutions to be 
passed by the Assembly, providing for the 
organization of a Constituent Assembly, 
and declaring its own views as to what 
ought to be the basis of the new federal 
constitution. In opposition to this pro- 
gramme a bill of popular rights was in- 
troduced by Herr Struve, in behalf of the 
republican party, which was negatived by 
a large majority, as was, also, a proposal 
that a programme of procedure should be 
prepared by a committee of the Assembly, 
raised for that purpose. The measures 
recommended by the Heidelberg commit- 
tee were accordingly adopted ; and a com- 
mittee of fifty members, to whom six 
Austrian delegates were afterwards added, 
was appointed to sit at Frankfort until the 
assembling of the Constituent Parliament, 
This committee was empowered to advise 
the German Diet, which was authorized to 
convoke the Parliament; and was, also, 
instructed to recall the Provisional Assem- 
bly, in case of any dangerous emergency. 

The republicans refused, at first, to 
consent to any action of the Assembly’s 
committee with the regular Diet, and ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of the pro- 
posed course of proceedings by withdraw- 
ing from the meeting ; but they afterwards 
returned, when the Diet had repealed 
certain obnoxious decrees, and expelled 
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those members who had been most active 
in supporting and executing them. 

The most important resolutions passed 
by the Assembly were, that it had devolved 
upon itself to prescribe the mode of or- 

izing the Parliament—that Schleswig- 
Fiolstein should be regarded as a member 
of the German nation—that Poland should 
have a separate national organization— 
that the number of representatives in the 
Parliament should be in the proportion of 
one for fifty thousand, making an Assem- 
bly of upwards of six hundred members— 
that the members should be elected by 
universal suffrage, without reference to 
religion, rank, or census—that the electors, 
being German citizens of age, might be 
selected from any of the Confederated 
States, without reference to their residence 
—and that political refugees, returning to 
the country, should have the right of elect- 
ing and being elected. These measures 
having been enacted with praiseworthy 
dispatch, the Assembly dissolved itself on 
the 2d of April. 

Meanwhile the Diet, compelled to yield 
to the force of public opinion, then the 
only governing power in the country, had 
adopted the new German colors, consist- 
ing of black, red, and gold; and had in- 
vited each one of the States represented 
by the seventeen members of its smaller 
council, to send the same number of per- 
sons, possessing the confidence of the 
people, to take part in their deliberations 
respecting the revision of the federal pact. 
This request was acceded to by the differ- 
ent governments, who nominated for their 
representatives extraordinary, some of the 
most distinguished jurists and __ political 
writers of the country. Immediately 
congregated in Frankfort, these “‘men of 
confidence” served as a link of communi- 
cation between the Diet and the Assembly’s 
committee of fifty-six. By the joint labor 
of these bodies, especially those of the 
seventeen ‘‘men of confidence,” a report 
was drawn up and published on the. 16th 
of April, containing a draft of a funda- 
mental law for the organization of a new 
German Empire; and a call for the as- 
sembling, ina manner agreeing with the 
resolutions of the Provisional Assembly, 
of the Parliament at Frankfort, on the 1st 
of May, to act upon the proposed consti- 
tution, 





The form of government thus projected, 
resembles very nearly that of our own 
country, except that it proposes a hered- 
itary instead of an elective head. All the 
Germanic States are to be incorporated 
into the new Empire, including the duchy 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and excepting the 
grand duchy of Posen. In the place of 
the existing confederation of independent 
States, is to be established one united soy- 
ereignty, which, however, shall allow to 
the different States all the powers consist- 
ent with the existence of national unity, 
and which shall guarantee to them the 
maintenance of all those fundamental 
rights and institutions which have recently 
been granted to the people. 

The central or imperial power is to 
embrace the exclusive right of represent- 
ing the German States in their foreign 
relations; of making war and peace ; of 
negotiating treaties ; of commanding and 
supporting an army and navy; of estab- 
lishing a uniform system of custom duties ; 
a general postal system ; a general system 
of money, weights, measures, and patents, 
and of exercising a surveillance over rail- 
roads and telegraphs. 

The supreme power is to be vested in 
a hereditary Emperor, and a Diet. The 
Emperor is to reside at Frankfort on the 
Main; but the mode of his election, in the 
first instance, is not prescribed in the Con- 
stitution. He is to be clothed with the 
executive power of the Empire, and to 
appoint its functionaries, together with the 
officers of the army and navy, and the 
superior officers of the national militia. 
He is to be inviolable and irresponsible ; 
but an act, to be valid, must bear the sig- 
nature of a responsible minister. 

The Diet is to consist of an Upper and 
a Lower Chamber. The former is to con- 
tain not over two hundred members, con- 
sisting of the reigning princes of the dif- 
ferent States, who may attend either 
personally or by substitute; a delegate 
from each of the free cities ; and counsel- 
lors of the Empire, chosen, one half by 
the people of the States, and one half by 
the Governments, for the period of twelve 
years. The Lower Chamber is to be 
composed of deputies, elected once in six 
years, and to be removed in thirds every 
two years. They are to be elected by the 
people in districts consisting each of 
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100,000 inhabitants. Every citizen is to 
have the right of voting, who has attained 
his majority, and has not been convicted of 
any infamous offence. Every citizen, of the 
age of thirty years, is eligible to office, and 
need not reside in the district electing him. 

There is to be established an Imperial 
Court of Justice, composed of twenty-one 
members. They are to receive their ap- 
pointments for life—one third from the Em- 
peror, one third from the Upper Chamber, 
and one third from the Lower. The 
Court is to hold its sessions at Nuremberg, 
and is to have the power of deciding upon 
all political and judicial controversies be- 
tween the German States, and between 
the reigning princes; and also in certain 
cases between individuals and the general 
or State governments ; and upon a variety 
of other matters. 

The time for the meeting of the Con- 
stituent Assembly having been adjourned 
from the Ist of May, in order to give time 
for completing the elections, this body was 
at length organized on the 18th of that 
month. On that day the members, having 
held a preliminary caucus the evening be- 
fore, proceeded, under the escort of the 
civic guards of Frankfort, to the church 
of St. Paul, and made choice of Baron 
Von Gagern for President, and Herr Von 
Soizon, advocate of Mannheim, who had 
presided over the Committee of fifty-six, 
for Vice President. Both of these gentle- 
men are leaders of the party which is in 
favor of liberal monarchical institutions. 

The preliminary subjects of legislation 
having been disposed of, and time having 
been given for the free interchange of 
opinion among the members respecting 
the best mode of securing a new union of 
the States, the Assembly resolved, on the 
3d of June, to appoint a commission to 
consist of fifteen members, nominated by 
the committees, for the purpose of exam- 
ining the different propositions for the es- 
tablishment of a provisional central power. 

The proposition to appoint a federal di- 
rectory of three persons was discussed at 
length, but was finally rejected in favor of 
a vicar of the Empire, chosen by the As- 
sembly. The election of this officer took 
place on the 29th, and resulted in the se- 
lection of Archduke John, of Austria, he 
having 456 votes, the President of the 
Assembly, Baron Von Gagern, having 





eighty-two, Herr von Itztein thirty-two, and 
twenty-five members of the extreme left 
declining to vote. 

This appointment has been favorably 
received throughout the country, and, all 
things considered, it must be regarded as 
a judicious one. The King of Prussia, 
who succeeded to the throne a few years 
since under so flattering auspices, has ren- 
dered himself exceedingly unpopular in 
Germany by his opposition to the progress 
of liberal principles of government, and 
latterly by the conflicts between his troops 
and the inhabitants of his capital. He had 
given, indeed, to Prussia a sort of political 
constitution, but he had not done it with 
a good grace. He had early adopted the 
imperial colors, and proclaiméd himself 
the leader of the new German movement, 
but his conduct was thought—to say no 
more—somewhat too ambitious, and the 
sincerity of his patriotism was made the 
subject of very grave doubts. He had 
volunteered to defend the cause of Ger- 
man nationality against the Danes, and 
had done it at some expense of blood and 
money ; but it seems that he has succeed- 
ed by that movement in duping, not the 
nation, but himself. His brother, the 
Prince of Prussia and heir apparent, being 
an enemy to constitutional forms of gov- 
ernment, was still more obnoxious to the 
people. Prussia, therefore, which, under 
other circumstances, would have been en- 
titled to the selection of a head for the 
new national government, standing, as she 
does, at the head of German civilization, 
and having done more, by the policy of 
the Zollverein, towards effecting the unity 
of the States than any other power, was 
obliged to relinquish her claims in favor of 
a rival whose legislation, for the last half 
century, has promoted neither the union 
of the country, nor the progress of liberty. 
But Austria was fortunate in possessing a 
prince who had been long disgraced at 
court and beloved by the people. The 
personal qualities of the Archduke John 
overbalanced the indifferent claims of his 
State. 

The Archduke is a brother of the late 
Emperor Francis, and an uncle of Ferdi- 
nand. At the age of twenty-seven, he 
excited a general enthusiasm in his favor 
among his compatriots, by organizing, in 
the Tyrol, the famous partisan war, which 
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commenced, and, by receiving the capitu- 
lation of the fortress of Huningue, which 
- consummated the deliverance of Germany 
from the French. The popularity thus 
acquired was more than adequate to coun- 
terbalance the reverses he experienced, 
when, in 1809, he was driven by the vice- 
roy from Italy to Pesth ; and was prevent- 
ed, by untoward circumstances, from 
taking part with his troops in the fight at 
Wagram. Retiring from service at the 
close of the war, with the title of director- 
eneral of the fortifications of the Empire, 
ire incurred the displeasure of the court 
by his frank condemnation of the policy of 
Metternich, and of the intrigues of the 
aristocracy and the Jesuits. Forbidden to 
reside in the Tyrol, in consequence of his 
too great popularity among his old com- 
panions in arms, he retired to Styria, and 
occupied himself with the pursuits of agri- 
culture and mining, the study of botany, 
and with following the chase. In this 
sport he displayed such intrepidity and 
hardiness as to gain the reputation of be- 
ing one of the best chamois hunters in 
Switzerland, and, indeed, as toso awaken 
the fears of the great premier, that his 
portrait, taken in the costume of the Sty- 
rian chase, was forbidden to be sold in the 
print-shops of Vienna, Adopting the sim- 
ple mode of life, and mingling in the rus- 
tic society of the mountaineers, he endeared 
himself as much to the Styrians as he had 
done to the Tyrolese. And well might 
this be the case, for he crowned his par- 
tiality for their mountains by taking to 
wife one of their fair damsels, the humble 
daughter of a maitre de poste. The mar- 
riage, though ridiculed at court, received 
the imperial consent, and the pretty Styrian, 
ennobled by the title of Baroness von Brand- 
hof, became an Austrian Archduchess.* 





* The following is said to be a true story of the 
courtship, though we do not vouch for it. There 
is, in the mountains of Styria, an_ isolated, 
silent post-house. One day, during the harvest, 
it happened that all the domestics were away 
in the fields. Excepting a single stable boy, no one 
was at home save the maitre de poste, an old man 
suffering from the gout, and his danghter, a charm- 
ing and robust child of the Alpine vales, who was 
sitting at her work in the chamber. 

Suddenly the rattling ofa carriage and four broke 
upon the silence. Recognizing the equipage as it 
drew near, the old man, trembling, cried out: 

‘* The Archduke John—the Archduke John—and 
all my boys are away !” 

" he Archduke John! but he can’t wait,” re- 
plied the young girl; “1 will go with him myself.” 





In 1842, Prince John attracted the spe- 
cial attention of the friends of political 
progress by a toast given at the famous 
fete of the cathedral of Cologne, prepared 
by the ane of Prussia in commemoration 
of the middle ages. ‘No Prussia, no 
Austria,” said he, “‘ but a Germany strong 
and united.” In the late revolution at 
Vienna, he also signalized himself by the 
recommendation of popular measures, and 
effected the resignation of Metternich by 
informing the people that he had resigned, 
He is now sixty-six years of age, though 
apparently not more than fifty, and is stil] 
in possession of full physical and intellec- 
tual vigor. 

After having been notified of his appoint- 
ment, the Archduke proceeded to Frank- 
fort, where he was received with universal 
rejoicings, and was installed, on the 12th 
of July, Vicar of the Empire. The minis- 
try, thereupon appointed by him, consists 
of Herr von Schmerling, of Vienna, mem- 
ber of the Parliament, Minister of the Inte- 
rior and of Foreign Affairs, Herr Hecksher, 
of Hamburg, member of the Parliament, 
Minister of Justice, and Major General yon 
Poucker, of Prussia, Minister of War. On 
the 15th, the Vicar was obliged to leave 
for Vienna, in order to open the new Aus- 
trian Assembly. After that, he will re- 
turn and reside in Frankfort. 

Upon the installation of the Vicar of 
the Empire, the German Diet, instituted 





And without giving time to her father to add a 
syllable, she hastened to her chamber. While the 
stable boy and the postillion of the last station were 
harnessing fresh horses, the young girl disguised 
herself in a pretty postillion’s costume, which she 
had worn during the fétes of the last carnival. 
Then descending quickly, she threw herself into 
the saddle, seized the reins and whip, and drove off 
the Archduke most gallantly. 

The eyes of the traveller did not delay to fasten 
themselves on the genteel postillion. The slender, 
pliant limbs, the well-turned shoulders, the graceful 
figure inclosed in a scarlet uniform, somewhat sur- 
prised the prince, until engaging in conversation 
with his accomplished driver, the soft, fair voice of 
the latter betrayed hersecret. 

** But thou art a girl!” said the Archduke. 

And the terrified postillion replied as best she 
could: ‘* There was no one else at the house of my 
father when you arrived, and your imperial high- 
ness could not wait.” 

The Archduke banished the fears of the amiable 
child, whom he found as intelligent as pretty, and 
at the moment of separation, said to her: 

**Since you have made yourself a man for my 
sake, it is no more than fair that I should make you 
back a woman (wife.)” 

The young gir! had no objections, and the prince, 
after having obtained the consent of the Emperor 
to his marriage, received her as his bride. 
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by the Congress of Vienna, composed of 

jenipotentiaries of the governments of all 
the States, and which, for thirty-two years, 
has been the grand agent of the Metternich 
policy in restricting the freedom of the 
press, and checking the progress of consti- 
tutional liberty, ceased from its labors. 
May it rest in peace. 

The Parliament is proceeding slowly in 
the formation of a national constitution, 
following out the plan, and generally 
adopting the provisions, recommended by 
the provisional assembly. It is also about 
to make large additions to the numbers of 
the federal army, and has voted six mill- 
ions of dollars for laying the foundations 
of a national navy. It is not improbable, 
from present appearances, that all the 
forces and money which can be obtained 
will be needed in the settlement of the 
Schleswig-Holstein difficulty. | General 
Wrangel, commander of the Prussian 








army, having refused to sign the articles 
of truce adopted by the governments of 
Denmark and Prussia, declaring them to be 
inconsistent with the honor of Germany, 
and alleging his subjection to the Vicar of 
the Empire, it will devolve on the federal 
power at Frankfort to carry on the war. 
What will be its issue, it is impossible 
even to conjecture, so complicated have 
become ‘the relations sustained to each 
other by the parties immediately or re- 
motely interested. It appears as if nothing, 
except a war with some of the great Euro- 
pean powers, could occur to prevent the 
consummation of the great work of union 
commenced at Frankfort. If such a ca- 
lamity can be avoided by a timely adjust- 
ment of the quarrel with the Danes, the 
Germans will soon present to the world 
the august spectacle of a united Empire 
of Free States. 





CONGRESSIONAL ORATORY. 


Some remarks were not long since offer- 
ed to the public in the National Gazette, 
upon the comparative dispatch of business 
in the British Parliament and the American 
Congress; and the editor decided, upon 
very just grounds, we think, in favor of the 
superior method, order and industry of 
the English Legislature.* He proposed, 
as one means of inducing a greater atten- 





* He had scarcely ever heard any (speech) for 
which one hour would not have been sufficient, if 
all had been omitted which ought not to have been 
delivered. He had listened also to the debates 
in the French Chambers, and the British Houses 


of Lords and Commons. He had heard the 
poets of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, the 

rl Grey, and other distinguished statesmen, on 
very important subjects; and there, in the Legis- 
lature of a nation having its armies and territo- 
ries in rigs € gos of the globe, in the course of 
two years, he rarely ever heard a speech exceed 
forty or fifty minutes. But here, every subject, 
on every occasion, must be discussed at immode- 
rate length, and a morbid taste was generated 
pies wir the land—Mr. Thompson's Speech, 
21st December, 1847. 
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tion to their duties on the part of our Rep- 
resentatives, that the desks at present at- 
tached to their seats in Congress should be 
removed, or disallowed; as it is well 
known that they contrive to transact at 
these very convenient bureaus nearly as 
much private* as public business, in the 


* This hall is a great business room, a place to 
write letters to their constituents, to draw bills 
of exchange, to settle accounts, and to do busi- 
ness. He proposed that the desks be all removed. 
—Ibid. ae 

I have seriously reflected on this subject. I 
could not consent to abolish the hour rule without 
removing these desks. As a matter of economy 
it is a great reform; and I tell the gentleman 
from North Carolina, who is always in favor of 
economical reform, remove the desks and you 
shorten the session two months, and save twenty 
thousand dollars of the public money.—/bid. 

“As a mere sanitary regulation, to prevent 
members who desire to speak from bringing upon 
themselves, by too long continued exertion of the 
organs of the voice, that prevalent disease, the 
bronchitis, he was strongly in favor of the meas- 
ure.” —Mr. Pollock's Speech, 21st December, 184'. 
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course of a session. The measure thus 
suggested appears to us peculiarly recom- 
mendable and expedient, and promises 
some advantages which the editor has not 
adverted to, and which render its adop- 
tion not only highly desirable, but, as we 
conceive, absolutely necessary. The pub- 
lic, we believe, are well aware that when- 
ever a member has the intention, and has 
“bent up his faculties” to the terrible feat 
of making a set-speech, this may generally 
be ascertained, and is in a manner an- 
nounced beforehand. to the House, by cer- 
tain preparations and prognostics with 
which it is but too fatally familiar—such 
as an unusual accumulation of notes, books, 
documents, &c., upon the desk of the orator ; 
a frequent and ominous hem, or clearing of 
the throat ; and lastly, by the appearance 
of a copious supply of the true pabulum of 
debate, in the shape of a vessel of water, 
brought in by the door-keeper of the House, 
and placed at his side. These formal and 
formidable preparations never fail to be fol- 
lowed by a regularly arranged harangue, 
or composed speech, of interminable prolix- 
ity, volume and verbosity, of many hours’ 
and often of many days’ duration. The 
desks of the House, therefore, form, as will 
be seen, an important part of the machine- 
ry employed in the speech-grinding pro- 
cess, now brought to such dread perfection 
by our orators, or serve as a species of 
conduits, for conveying to the exhausted 
receiver, or fainting speaker, an inopportune 
supply of that deleterious and washy fluid 
which has been noted through all time for 
its specific action upon the loquacious fac- 
ulties, and above all, for its tendency to 
provoke constradiction, to promote intem- 
perance in debate, and weaken the judg- 
ment of the deliberate body. This nox- 
ious article of furniture, then, which thus 
forms so important a spoke (a word which 
we unwillingly use from the unpleasant 
associations which it calls up) in the ora- 
tor’s wheel, or which may be variously 
likened to a fountain playing through a 
leaden spout ; a reservoir of gas; or lastly, 
a spinning-jenny, by the aid of which the 
practised debator is enabled to draw out a 

arn of endless length and tenuity. This 

andora’s box, we say, ought therefore, 
without any ceremony or delay, to be elim- 
inated from the House, and cast into 
the Tiber creek—as by an ancient law of 








a 


Athens, every stone, stick, or brickbat, 
which had been the means of injuring a 
citizen in life, limb or property, was formal- 
ly tried, condemned, and hurled forth be- 
yond the limits of the republic. The edit- 
or of the National Gazette proposes a fur- 
ther measure of replacing the desks by a 
tribune or rostrum, similar to the ar- 
rangement adopted in the French Chamber 
of Deputies—as the speaker, by this means, 
would not only be cut off from his maga- 
zine of documents, notes, &c., but be sub- 
jected to an insulation and exposure of 
person that could not but tend greatly to 
check the loquacious, and restrain the dis- 
cursive propensities of even the most in- 
veterate prosers. This measure is also 
worthy of consideration in an economical 
point of view, (the only one likely to at- 
tract Jonathan’s attention,) by substituting 
one rostrum or stand for the one hundred 
and fifty at present so constantly in requi- 
sition, or by the saving both of money and 
time, by which it would be attended. This 
species of retrenchment would, we are sat- 
isfied, have a salutary effect upon the ora- 
tory of the House, and tend to abate the 
disputation and evil speaking to which its 
members are now so terribly given ; while 
it might produce incidentally a further 
benefit to the public, by operating as a dis- 
couragement to Cabinet-making, an art and 
craft for which Congressmen evince the 
same childish predilection as a certain 
sovereign of Europe did for the lofty em- 
ployment of moulding sealing-wex,* in 
which he is said to have arrived at a high 
degree of proficiency and perfection. ‘The 
water itself, which the desks thus conduct 
toevery seat, being emphatically the bever- 
age of debate, and a necessary refreshment 
to the public speaker, its total ablation, or 
a rigid denial of its use, to the members of 
the House—by which they would be left 
dry, and in a manner run aground—may 





*The late Emperor of Austria, Francis the 
Second, is said to have been skillful in the manv- 
facture of this article. When about signing the 
treaty of Campo Formio, he was observed to 
pause, from a natural reluctance, as was supposed, 
to alienate, as he was obliged to do by that 
treaty, a large portion of his hereditary dominions. 
The cause of his delay, however, was soon ex- 
plained by his inquiring who made the sealing 
wax with which the instrument was sealed, which 


happened to be of a remarkably fine quality. 
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be considered as a somewhat harsh, if not 
unmerciful measure, while it might other- 
wise diminish, rather too suddenly perhaps, 
that tide of eloquence which at stated pe- 
riods (viz., those fixed by the Constitu- 
tion, for it has no other limits,) overflows 
the capital, inundates the newspapers, and 
spreads far and wide over the land. We 
must nevertheless say, that our aversion to 
this element, merely as a part of speech, 
and from the unpleasant associations which 
its inherent fluency and expansive tendency 
so naturally suggest, amounts to an un- 
compromising hostility, which we should 
suppose must be participated in, to a de- 
gree little short of hydrophobia, by every 
one who ever had the misfortune of listen- 
ing to or reading a Congressional debate, 
or who has any regard for his suffering 
country, or for the peace of the world. A 
proscription of this thin potation seems, in- 
deed, to be otherwise called for from its 
evident effect, not only on the quantity but 
the quality of our Congressional eloquence, 
which both in poverty and abundance bears 
so close an analogy or resemblance to this 
flattest and most insipid of fluids, that 
something like a connection of cause and 
effect in the. case seems but too probable, 
and is, in fact, plainly traceable. The 
editor of the Gazette complains of members 
often absenting themselves during debate, 
(no wonder,) and this even when questions 
of the greatest moment are under discussion, 
or pending before the House. We are 
not ourselves, however, much inclined to 
consider this as an evil, or a practice very 
vehemently to be depreciated, as it unfor- 
tunately happens that but too large a pro- 
portion of our enlightened Representatives 
are much more out of place in the House 
than anywhere else; the absence of the 
body being a much less evil than the 
absence of mind, or want of talent, which 
they so often exhibit when at their posts ; 
which they much more generally run their 
heads against than fill with honor to them- 
selves, or advantage to their country. As 
the idle are apt to busy themselves about 
the concerns of others, and are particular- 
ly prone to take the public interests and 
general welfare under their especial care 
and protection, we have propounded the 
foregoing views, in the hope that they 
may meet with attention in the proper 
quarters, and lead to the adoption of some 





stringent measure or effective plan for re- 
forming the oratory of the great council of 
the nation, and correcting the prosing hab- 
its of its members—whose services, what- 
ever estimate they may themselves put upon 
them, are not, we apprehend, of such un- 
speakable importance as to render an inter- 
ference with their privileges, or with that 
wide license of debate in which they at 
present indulge, either treason to the peo- 
ple, or an invasion of their imprescriptable 
rights. The custom that prevails in the 
British Parliament of coughing down those 
speakers who unnecessarily consume the 
public time by protracted harangues, ap- 
pears to be approved of by the editor of 
the Gazette, while it is seriously repre- 
hended by the editor of the National In- 
telligencer, as savoring too much of boister- 
ousness and indecorum. We confess we 
are rather inclined to think with Mr. 
Gales, that coughing and scraping, as par- 
liamentary methods for restraining loqua- 
cious speakers, would scarcely answer in 
so pugnacious an Assembly, or in the case 
of so irritable and important a busy Body 
as Congress. Our orators, besides, so 
far surpass those of England in wind, or 
as jockies phrase it, bottom, that much dis- 
order and confusion would probably be 
occasioned by any attempt to introduce a 
check of this kind, or to naturalize this 
strangulatory and arbitrary custom among 
us. If, as we have seen to be the case, 
from the statement of Dr. Ware,* referred 
to at the commencement of these remarks, 
there are those who will even go the length 
of talking themselves into a consumption, 
and speak until they spit blood, and bring on 
asthma and hcemoptesis, as if resolved to 
spend their last breath in the public ser- 
vice ; we much fear that the coughing of 
others would be but little efficacious to- 
wards restraining such desperately dis- 
posed prosers within the limits of a rea- 
sonable brevity. In the first place, those 
who might endeavor to effect this purpose 
would probably have to cough themselves 
into a consumption before they could suc- 
ceed in attaining the desired object ; and 


——<— 


* The paragraph here referred to has been 
omitted. Mt ame contained the statement that 
public speakers are more frequently attacked 
with hcemoptesis, or bleeding of the lungs, than 
any other persons, or class of patients. 
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in the next, an abuse of the privilege would 
undoubtedly be the result, that might lead 
to the mutilation, if not to the destruction, 
of many a fair column of debate, though it 
might greatly abridge the trouble and per- 
lexity of thé editors of the Union and 
ational Intelligencer, on whom the me- 
chanical labor devolves of setting up (to use 
the printing phrase) these massy supports 
and ornaments of the elephantine temple of 
American eloquence, which in their flatness 
and Jength, and the strange writing which 
they exhibit, bear, it must be confessed, a 
much nearer resemblance to the Egyptian 
obelisk, than the Corinthian column. In the 
army of the great Frederic, a certain 
standard of height was established, so that 
no soldier was enlisted or admitted into its 
ranks who fell even a line below this fixed 
measure. It appears to us that a similar 
principle might be introduced with great 
advantage into Congress and our other 
legislative bodies, only with this reversal 
of its application, that the shorter the ora- 
tor, or in other words, the more brief his 
style and habit of expression, the more 
welcome should be his reception, and the 
more ready his introduction into the ranks 
of the great representative army which the 
people find it necessary to keep on foot for 
the protection of their rights, and the de- 
fence of their liberties. An advantage 
attending this gage of speech would be, 
that members instead of peragrating, as 
they are now in the habit of doing, when 
once upon their legs, “from China to 
Peru,” would more frequently confine 
themselves to the matter in hand, and 
come out in solid column, and gain in 
strength exactly in proportion as they lost 
in bulk ; or would find that their harangues, 
like the books of the Sybil, would rise in 
value as they diminish in volume, and be 
prized exactly in the ratio of their scarce- 
ness and brevity. We cannot but think it 
also advisable that the term question should 
be banished from the technical language 
of the House, as it seems evidently to be 
always taken in a literal sense by its mem- 
bers, as challenging a reply from some one or 
other, whatever may be the nature of the sub- 
ject to which it may be applied ; so that it 
is not uncommon for the proposer of a meas- 
ure tofind himself answered when he had nei- 
ther intended to do nor assert anything cal- 
culated to elicit controversy. An unoffend- 





ing member, therefore, is not unfrequently 
placed in the predicament of the unfortu- 
nate French writer, who, having thought 
it wisest to pass over an attack made upon 
him by an empty and impertinent scribbler, 
as the only mode of avoiding a controversy 
with an antagonist whom he deemed un- 
worthy of his notice, was not a little dis- 
mayed and flabbergasted by the appear- 
ance, soon after, of another brochure enti- 
tled “ An Answer to the Silence of Mons. 
Le Blanc ;” his persevering assailant haying 
chosen to interpret his forbearance and 
enforced reserve in various perverse ways, 
to his no small mortification and renewed 
annoyance. Another cardinal regulation, 
which seems called for by every considera. 
tion of economy and convenience, is that of 
assigning some definite limit to the range 
of discussion, either by a positive enact- 
ment on the subject, or by requiring that 
every member who shall trespass on the 
time of the House, beyond the period al- 
lowed him by law, shall be subject to a 
fine of such an amount as shall be calcu- 
lated to restrain him within reasonable lim- 
its, or in other words, shall speak at his own 
expense, instead of being paid, as he now 
is, for holding forth with an empty head, 
to empty stomachs and thinning benches, 
and ‘“‘rending the region” with false rhet- 
oric, inconclusive reasoning, and wild de- 
clamation. It will be admitted, as a gene- 
ral rule, that one of the readiest means of 
influencing the minds of men is to address 
ourselves directly to their pockets,* or their 





* The speeches made here were not intended to 
operate upon the House, but upon the country. 
When gentlemen got up and addressed “ Mr. 
Speaker,” they did not speak to the Speaker, or 
the House, but to their constituents at home, and 
that not by means of a powerful voice, but by 
the aid of those powerful instruments, the pen 
and the press.—Zbid. 

Under the rules as existing at the last Con- 

ess, a gentleman presents one or two views dur- 
ing his hour; another has an insulated view—he 
travels over all the ground before he gets toit ; and 
so the ground is gone over and over, and the same 
arguments presented, perhaps in little different 
forms, by gentleman after gentleman. Read 

our debates under the hour rule, and see if this 
is not the case. In the discussion of the Tariff 
Bill of 1542 seventy-five or eighty speeches were 
delivered, and see how the same ideas were pre- 
sented over and over in them— Mr. Henley, same 
debate. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, (in his seat.) There were 
ninety-two speeches on the Oregon question. 
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notions of self-interest. If, then, as we 
have suggested, every member, after being 
allowed a reasonable and sufficient time to 
express himself upon a question, were made 
to pay for everything he said, beyond the 

rescribed limits, there can be little 
dubeity, we think, as to the effect which 
such a rule of speech would have upon his 
views of economy, and habits of calculation 
—habits so peculiar to the American 
proper* as to have rendered him, along 
with his scheming disposition, at once keen 
in dealing, and rash in speculation, alike 
lavish and grasping, matter-of-fact and 
visionary, and ina word a compound of 
contrarieties, and nearly as great a fumble 
af inconsistencies, of base and brilliant 
qualities, as was the great Bacon, whose 
character has been so satirically and graph- 
ically hit off by the little Wasp of ‘Twick- 
enham. For we are satisfied, as respects 
the rather stringent regulation which we have 
here proposed, that there are few among 
our time-wasting, but penny-wise, legisla- 
tors, who would not, with the fear of such 
a rule before their eyes, become proficients 
in at least one branch of political economy, 
and who would not willingly forego a dis- 
play, and suppress a thousand fine flour- 
ishes, rather than lose a hundred dollars on 
a speech, or even the one half of that sum. 
The notions, however, of the members 
themselves, we are well aware, lean rather 
to an increase of their compensation, as a 
measure due to their merits and services. 
But though the burning desire which usu- 
ally actuates a Representative, to show to 
the world that he is not a mere wooden 
member of the House, but that he has, as 
the common phrase goes, something to say 
for himself, is perhaps both allowable and 
praiseworthy, This soaring ambition was 
carried, as it appears to us, a little too far 





If gentlemen of reputation think they cannot 
talk less than an hour and a half, every other 
gentleman who rises would feel under the neces- 
sity of consuming the same time, for fear his 
constituents might think he was pot able to make 
so long a speech as the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, or Ways and Means.— 
Mr. Morse’s speech, same debate. 

* As distinguished from the floods of foreigners 
and animals from all lands with whom he is mix- 
ed up, and to whom, whether paupers, felons, or 
break-jails, he extends a cordial hand, and says, as 


the Psalmist does to the worm, “Thou art my 
fellow !” 





by those who, not a great many sessions 
back, both spoke and voted in favor of a 
bill to raise their own daily pay. This, 
however, they no doubt considered them- 
selves as clearly entitled to do, as having 
given the world sufficient evidence of their 
zeal for retrenchment, and love of economy, 
by always cutting down, whenever the op- 
portunity offered, the compensation of 
others, particularly the extravagant allow- 
ances made to the officers of the army and 
navy, Whose services are so easy, trivial 
and unimportant, when compared with 
those rendered by the members of the 
House, in walking in all weathers to and 
from the Capitol, on the public business— 
in folding up and dispatching communica- 
tions to their constituents—and waking and 
thinking®* of the concerns of the nation. 
Their labors in this way are, indeed, of so 
arduous and constanta character as to com- 
pel them, occasionally, to relax their minds 
by playing and drinking for nights togeth- 
er, at their lodgings, by attending private 
parties and official dinners, and giving in to 
other amusements and excesses, by which 
both their tempers and stomachs are often 
seriously deranged and injured, and their 
nervous systems made so irritable as to 
render them unnaturally prone to contra- 
dict, abuse, and commit assaults on each 
other—so that their personal concerns, 
quarrels, and grievances generally occupy 
much of the time of the House, and often 
occasion their final adjustment to form one 
of the chief achievements of a session. 
With respect to the oratorical standard, or 
gage of speech, which we consider it ex- 
pedient to establish, it appears to us, that 
a column of the Union, or of the official 
paper of the day, would afford a space am- 
ply sufficient for all the purposes of legis- 
lation, or of debate and free discussion. 
We would therefore recommend that this 
measure be forthwith adopted, and author- 
itatively prescribed for the observance of 
members. With respect to the disposition 
of the fines which might be levied for the 
infractions of this rule, (for there is no doubt 
that there would still be many who would 
willfully endanger their estates, and incur 
even death and bankruptcy, sooner than 


* We here allude to the anecdote of the lawyer 
who charged his client, among other items, “ for 
waking in the night, and thinking of his business.” 
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forego an opportunity of delivering, or 
rather inflicting, a speech upon whomsoever 
they could get to listen to it,) we think they 
ought of right, and also as a matter of poli- 
ey, to be transmitted to the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum of Pennsylvania, or divided among 
any similar institutions that may exist else- 
where. The disposal or division of the 
money in this way, would, we think, be 
happily calculated to produce a two-fold 








moral effect, by operating as a check and 
lesson to those who talk too much, and 
a support and encouragement to those 
who do not talk at all. That I may not, 
Mr. Editor, fall into the fault I have been 
reprehending, and become tedious and 
long-winded, I will here conclude, for the 
present, these rather hasty and very de- 
sultory remarks. ATHENIAN. 





Companion of my soul, though years 
Have borne that fatal hour afar, 
More pure its distant light appears, 
As in the heaven a lessening star. 


Forever lost! thou’rt ever near, 
For who in passion’s ecstacy 
Hath mingled with a soul sincere, 
Alone can ne’er be deemed to be. 


I wander by the sounding shore, 

Where blissful, then, with you I wandered, 
But love no more the billowy roar, 

Since we are helpless, hopeless, sundered. 


O loved and lost, I thought thee near ; 
Yet wandering by those lonely sands, 
In vain [ turn with listening ear, 

In vain I stretch my trembling hands! 


Proud swell the waves, then sadly fall, 
Swift mingling with the parent sea ; 
Like souls returning at the call 

Of Death to dark immensity. 


Of sweetest words they mournful tell, 
Of hours that minute-like flew by, 
When whitening at our feet they fell, 
With sound on sound and sigh on sigh. 


Deep sunk in heaven’s o’er-arching cope, 
The stars looked down on dusky ocean ; 
Faint winds along the beachéd slope, 

Gave the rank sedge a shivering motion. 


No form was there to dash our folly ; 
No shape along the lonely strand, 
Save ghostly tufts of blasted holly, 
That pointed madly toward the land. 


THE SHORE. 








While now the wave reclining near, 
I linger on the verge of sleep, 
Thy gentle voice again I hear, 

But wake to lose it and to weep! 


Love born of Silence ! faintly tell 

Sweet sounding words thy secret motion ; 
Though softer than the breathing shell 
That whispers of the flowing ocean. 


But then the impassioned element, 
Whose toiling wave still strives and sighs, 
To thy deep throes a murmur lent, 
And voiced pale passion’s agonies. 


Now wearisome these ocean noises, 

That sweet and cheering were to me, 
When thy voice mingling with their voices, 
Made such unearthly harmony. 


While gazing on the rising waves, 

Far seen by many a snowy crest, 

Vague woe my weary thought enslaves,— 
Hope leads not to her holy rest. 


Thy foot-prints on the sliding strand, 
As then, again I seem to see : 

So failed our dreams, swept by the hand 
Of unimpeachéd Destiny. 


So fails my life, ’twixt doubt and strife, 
While seasons like the wearing ocean, 
Heap high, or bring me low,—my life 
Wastes slow, with ever-varying motion : 


The sea still gaining on the shores, 
That hour by hour unnoticed glide, 
Till all the wearing wave_o’er-powers, 
Drawn darkling to the wasteful tide. 










*“ Woman’s Rights.” 





“WOMAN’S RIGHTS.” 


TuereE are two great conceptions, very 
generally altogether overlooked, which it 
is all important to hold in full view, in our 
efforts to understand and interpret the 
mighty problem of human life. In the 
first place, this life, while it culminates 
and becomes complete only in the form of 
morality or spirit, has its root always in 
the sphere of nature, and can never dis- 
engage itself entirely from its power ; in 
the second place, while it reveals itself 
perpetually through single individuals, it 
is nevertheless throughout an organic pro- 
cess, which necessarily includes the uni- 
versal race, as a living whole, from its 
origin to its end. 

Nature, of course, can never be truly 
and strictly the mother of mind. The 
theory of an actual inward development 
of man’s life, out of the life of the world 
below him, as presented, for instance, in 
the little work entitled ‘‘ Vestiges of Crea- 
tion,” is entitled to no sort of attention or 
respect. The plant can, by no possibility, 
creep upwards into the region of sensation ; 
and just as little may we conceive of a tran- 
sition, on the part of the mere animal, over 
into the world of self-conscious intelligence 
and will. The sundering gulf is just as 
deep and impassable in the one case as it 
is in the other. But we must not so under- 
stand this, as to lose sight at the same time 
of the mysterious life-union which holds, 
notwithstanding between nature and mind. 
The world, in its lower view, is not simply 
the outward theatre or stage on which 
man is called to act his part, as a candi- 
date for heaven. In the midst of all its 
different forms of existence, it is pervaded 
throughout with the power of a single 
life, which comes ultimately to its full 
sense and force only in the human person. 
This should be plain to the most common 
observation. Nature is constructed, or 
we should say, rather exists, on the plan 
of a vast pyramid; which starts in the 
mass of inorganic matter and rises steadily 
through successive stages of organization, 
first vegetable and then animal, till at 








length it gains in man the summit and 
crown, ‘towards which it has been evi- 
dently reaching and tending from the 
start. So, in the first chapter of Genesis, 
we have the process of creation described 
in this very order, and all conducted to its 
magnificent conclusion, finally, only to- 
wards the close of the sixth day, in that 
oracle of infinite majesty and love: “ Let 
us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness; and let them have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every moving thing 
that moveth upon the earth.” Man is the 
centre of nature, without which it could 
not be in any of its parts the living consti- 
tution which it is in fact ; for the parts in 
this case subsist not by themselves, or for 
themselves simply, but in virtue only of 
their organic comprehension in the whole. 
Nature, of course, then rests in man as 
her own universal sense and end, and can 
never be disjoined from his life. , The 
union is not outward simply, but inward 
and vital. Man carries in himself the full 
mystery of the material world, and re- 
mains from first to last the organ of its 
power. He is, indeed, in another view, 
far more than nature. Reason and free- 
dom, as they meet together in the idea of 
personality, belong to a wholly different 
order of existence; in virtue of which, he 
towers high above the whole surrounding 
world, as the immediate representative 
and vicegerent of God in its midst; made 
in the image and after the likeness of his 
glorious Maker, as we are told, and for 
this reason clothed with supremacy over 
the entire inferior creation. But still, in 
all this dignity, his native affinity with this 
creation is not in the least impaired or 
broken. Nature clings to him still, as the 
noblest fruit of her own womb, in whose 
mysterious presence is fulfilled the last 
prophetic sense of her whole previous life, 
while at the same time this is made to pass 
away in something quite beyond itself. 
His personality, with all its world-trans- 
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cending, heaven-climbing powers, remains 
rooted to the earth, conditioned at every 
int by the material soil from which it 
as sprung, and reflecting in clear image 
the outward life which has become ethe- 
realized in its constitution. The process 
of nature is thus rising upwards perpetu- 
ally into the process of morality, by which 
in the end the problem of the world is to 
become complete in the history of man. 
The first is the necessary basis and sup- 
rt of the second, as truly as the stock 
is made to ¢ the flower in which it 
passes away. Man is the efflorescence of 
nature, the full bursting forth of her in- 
most sense and endeavor, into the form of 
intelligence and will; and his whole think- 
ing and working consequently can be 
sound and solid, only as they are in fact 
borne and carried by a growth that springs 
immediately from her womb. 

There is no opposition then, as is some- 
times dreamed, between the natural and 
the moral. They are, indeed, widely dif- 
ferent, but not in such a way as to con- 
tradict each other. On the contrary, they 
can never be rightly sundered or disjomed. 
Nature, in order that it may be true to 
itself, must ascend into the sphere of mo- 
rality ; and morality, on the other hand, 
can have no truth or substance, except as 
it is found to embody in itself the life of 
nature, thus emancipated into a higher 
form. Daughters of heaven as they all 
are, there is still not a single virtue which 
is not in this respect, at the same time, 
truly and fully earth-born; as,much so, 
we may say, as its own sweet image, the 
natural flower, be it modest daisy or 
stately dahlia, that quietly blooms at its 
side. A morality which affects to be 
purely of the skies, can never be other 
than sickly and sentimental. The more 
of nature our virtues enshrine, the more 
vigorous will they be found to be and 
worthy of respect. 

This is one universal law in the consti- 
tution of our human life. Another pre- 
sents itself, as already stated, in the con- 
ception of an organic process, in virtue of 
which the problem of every individual life 
is, from the start, involved in the problem 
that includes humanity as a whole. 

Morality, by its very nature, is some- 
thing social. It does not simply require 
the relations which society creates, as an 





outward field for its action, but stands 
also only in the sense of these relations as 
a part of its ownbeing. The idea of man, 
which is of course originally one and single, 
in order that it may become actual, must re- 
solve itself into an innumerable multitude 
of individual lives, whose perfection sub- 
sequently can be found again in no other 
form than that of their general union in a 
free way. Provision is made for such 
union in the natural constitution of hu- 
manity, bound together as it is by a com- 
mon origin, and upheld by perpetual evo- 
lution from: itself in the way of history. 
But mere nature here is not sufficient to 
secure all that is required. Humanity 
comes to its full sense only in the sphere 
of intelligence and freedom ; and its pro- 
per wholeness, therefore, is something to 
be reached only by the activity of the 
will, recognizing and embracing, with full 
consent, the relations in which it is re- 
quired to move. This again supposes a 
process, growing forth continually from 
the law of natural evolution and growth 
just noticed, by which the individual life, 
in finding itself under its higher form of 
self-consciousness, may be still engaged to 
seek its true place in the integration of 
life as a whole, flowing into this by the 
spontaneous force of love, and resting in 
it as the proper and necessary perfection 
of its own being. The unity of the race 
can be fully accomplished thus, only 
through the free action of the living ele- 
ments into which it is resolved for this 
purpose. The process of the union is 
moral, and in no sense physical, except as 
conditioned by a natural constitution, 
which adumbrates and supports the spirit- 
ual structure that springs from its presence. 
It is possible, in such case, of course, that 
the freedom of the individual subject may 
be abused, and the law of love denied which 
he is bound by his nature to honor and 
obey. He may so cling to his own sep- 
arate and single life, through selfishness 
and sin, as to wrong perpetually the claims 
of the general life in which this should 
become complete. But in all this he 
wrongs, at the same time, the inmost sense 
and meaning also of his own individual 
being. Whether he choose to make ac- 
count of it or not, he is formed for morali- 
ty, that is, for free inward union with his 
race, through the social relations in which 
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he stands; and his life can come to no 
right development within itself, but must 
suffer rather perpetual violence in its na- 
ture, if it be not allowed to unfold itself in 
this its only normal and legitimate form. 
Morality, including, as it does, the concep- 
tion of personality or the self-conscious 
and self-active force of reason and will, is 
something general and universal by its 
very nature. It implies throughout the 
idea of fellowship and union, the organic 
marriage of reciprocally necessary and 
mutually supplemental parts, working into 
each other and conspiring in a common 
whole. In the power of this universal, 
omnipotent and irreversible law, the life 
of every man stands, from the beginning, 
in virtue of its spiritual or moral constitu- 
tion, He can never be true to himself at 
a single point; he can never exercise a 
single moral function, a single act of intel- 
ligence or will, in a truly free way, without 
going beyond his own person, and ming- 
ling, with conscious coalescence, in the sea 
of life with which he is surrounded. 

By one of the greatest discoveries in 
modern science, placing the name of 
Schleiermacher in the sphere of ethics on 
the same high level with that of Kepler 
in the sphere of physics, the general 
moral function, as it may be styled, in 
man, is found to resolve itself, by a pro- 
cess of analysis which we have no time 
here to follow, into four cardinal forms of 
action, two lying on the side of the under- 
standing, and two on the side of the will. 
Each of these can hold properly only 
under a social character, by which the in- 
dividual, in order that he may be at all 
complete in himself, is forced to enter into 
fellowship with his race. Thus arise four 
great spheres of moral union, in the pro- 
per constitution of the world’s life. The 
first is exhibited to us predominantly in 
the idea of art ; the second, in the idea of 
science ; the third, in the idea of socia- 
bility, (geselligkeit,) corresponding very 
much with the conception of play, in its 
widest and most dignified sense; the 
fourth and last, in the idea of business. 
These four orders of life are not to be re- 
garded, indeed, as standing wholly out of 
each other in the way of external distinc- 
tion; the case requires, on the contrary, 
that they should grow into one another 
with mward reciprocal embrace, and it is 





only their complete concretion in this way 
at last, as the power of a single life, that can 
bring the moral process to its rightful 
conclusion. Still they are, for the most 
part, as the world now stands, more or less 
out of each other in fact; and each has a 
nature also of its own, which it must always 
be important to understand and cultivate 
under such separate view. They are the 
four grand departments of humanity, each 
an organism of universal power within it- 
self, in whose organic conjunction alone 
we have revealed to us the full idea of 
morality, as the proper life of man. 

Not as co-ordinate in any sense with 
these, but as above them all, and as consti- 
tuting indeed the only form in which they 
can become complete, stands the idea of 
Religion, as fully actualized in the glorious 
union of the One Holy Catholic Church. 
In one aspect we may style such a moral 
whole the State. But, in a perfect state 
of society, this idea itself must become 
merged in the broader and deeper idea of 
the Church, in which alone we reach the 
final and adequate expression for our uni- 
versal human life. Religion of course 
then stands in no opposition to any of the 
great divisions of this life, as they have 
just been named ; for this would imply an 
original contrariety between it and the ac- 
tual constitution of the world, which the 
nature of the case must be held to exclude. 
On the contrary, it must have power finally 
to lift them all into its own sphere. Art, 
science, social and civil life, must all be 
capable of being sanctified by its trans- 
forming presence. It belongs to the very 
conception of Christianity and the Chureh 
thus, that they should take full possession 
of the world at last, not extensively alone 
in its outward population, but intensively 
also in the entire range of its inward life 
and it is only in proportion as we find their 
actual form commensurate with the idea of 
such a catholicity, that this can be said to 
have reached, in any given stadium of their 
history, its true significance and design. 

Underneath this whole magnificent su- 
perstructure, on the other side, appears 
the primitive, fundamental form of society, 
in the constitution of the Family. As the 
four-fold organism of morality terminates 
in the idea of the Church, so it takes its 
start here from an organization, that may 
be regarded as the root of its whole pro- 
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cess, rising into view immediately from 
the mysterious life of nature itself. The 
domestic constitution stands in no way 
parallel simply with the four forms ef so- 
ciety that make up the union of humanity 
as a whole; it includes them all rather in 
its single nature, in the way of beginning 
and germ. It is the rich well-spring, out 
of which flows the river of Eden, that is 
parted from thence into four heads, and 
carried forward with fruitful irrigation over 
the fair garden of life, till all its streams 
become one again in the deep bosom of 
the sea. 

All society rests on distinction and dif- 
ference. So the primary form of fellow- 
ship now mentioned, lying as it does at the 
ground of our universal life, is at once pro- 
vided for and secured, by a radical disrup- 
tion of the entire race into two great 
sections or halves, in the form of ser. Of 
all distinctions that exist in our nature, this 
must be held to be the most significant and 

rofound, as entering before all others into 
its universal constitution, and forming the 
basis on the ground of which only all other 
relations belonging to it become possible 
and real. It comes into view accordingly 
in the first mention of man’s creation ; 
where we are told that he was made in 
the image and likeness of God, and at the 
same time under the two-fold character of 
male and female, as the necessary form of 
his perfection. His nature became com- 
plete, only when woman was taken from 
his side, and he was permitted to hail her 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, in 
the new consciousness to which he first 
woke by her presence. 

Thus radical and original in the consti- 
tution of our nature, the sexual difference 
must necessarily pervade, not simply a part 
of its being, but the whole. The life of 
man is indeed always a complex fact, made 
up of widely different forms and spheres 
of existence ; but it is always nevertheless, 
in the midst of all these, a single undivided 
unity within itself, bound together and 
ruled throughout by the presence of a 
common principle or law. ‘The life of the 
body is ever in strict union with the life of 
the soul; and this, on the other hand, 
stands wedded again to that continually, 
as its own proper self under an outward 
material form. No less intimate and ne- 
cessary, in the next place, is the connection 





that holds between the individual natura] 
constitution, thus inward and outward, and 
the proper personality of the subject to 
whom it belongs. It lies in the very con- 
ception of personality, it is true, being as 
it is the life of the spirit in the form of in- 
telligence and will, that it should not be 
ruled blindly by the force of mere nature, 
as comprehended in the individual organi- 
zation. It is a principle and fountain of 
action for itself, and is required to act back 
upon the natural life with such independ- 
ent force, as may serve to mould and 
fashion this continually more and more into 
its own image. But still, this original and 
independent action, however free it may 
be in its own nature, can never escape from 
the particular organization in which it has 
its basis, and which it is called to fill with 
its presence. In other words, the inmost 
life of man, his personal spirit, though ab- 
solutely universal in its own character, is 
made to individualize itself by union with 
the inferior part of his nature, while at 
the same time it seeks to lift this into its 
own sphere. Reason and will accordingly 
are not the same thing exactly in all men. 
Personality is conditioned and complex- 
ioned, all the world over, by the individual 
physical nature, somatic and psychic, out 
of which, and by means of which, it comes 
to its historical development. It is not 
possible then, of course, that it should not 
participate in the force of a distinction so 
broad and deep as that which is involved 
inthe idea of sex. It results necessarily 
from the organic unity of every single life 
as a whole, that the order which thus 
severs the human world into the two grand 
sections of male and female, should extend 
to the most spiritual part of our nature as 
well as to that which is simply corporeal. 
There is a sex of the mind or soul, just as 
there is a sex of the body ; an inward dif- 
ference of structure in the one case, inclu- 
ding the whole economy of the spirit, 
fancy and feeling, thought and volition, as 
broadly marked and strikingly significant, 
to say the least, as any outward difference 
of structure which may show itself in the 
other. 

It is altogether preposterous to think of 
resolving this difference into the influence 
of education or mere social position ; as 
though nothing more were needed to con- 
vert men into women, or women into men, 
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so far as character and spirit are concerned, 
than simply to make them change places 
for a time in the order of society, confining 
the male sex to the employments of the 
nursery and kitchen, and throwing open to 
the female sex the active walks of business, 

“,* rt’ of 
polities and trade. ; The difference, as we 
may all easily see, is original and constitu- 
tional, and in this view co-extensive in full 
with the entire range of our common life. 
It shows itseif in the character even of the 
infant, as soon as it begins to discover any 
signs of character whatever. The tastes 
and tendencies of the boyish nature are pe- 
culiar to it as such, from the first hour of 
its activity in the nursery, clearly distin- 
guishing it from the nature of the girl. 
The distinction reigns throughout all the 
sports of childhood, and accompanies the 
entire subsequent development of the 
spirit, onward and upward to mature age. 
It prevails in full force over the whole 
broad range of middle life, imparting to it 
its highest interest and value in a moral 
view. Finally, it ceases not in the decay 
of bodily vigor and beauty, induced by old 
age itself, but reaches forward still, with 
a radiant light that grows only more mel- 
low as it is less tinged with the coloring of 
sense, far down into the vale of years ; 
covering thus in truth the universal tract 
of our mortal existence, from the mystery 
of the womb to the still more impenetrable 
and solemn mystery of the grave. 

Nor can the distinction possibly termi- 
nate here. It has been made a question 
indeed, whether the difference of sex ex- 
tends to the other world; and it is charac- 
teristic of the Hegelian way of thinking in 
particular, that it allows but little room for 
any such supposition, having a tendency 
always to merge the individual in the gen- 
eral, and to make men mere passing ex- 
emplifications of humanity. But this view 
overthrows in the end the doctrine of a 
future state altogether ; since without the 
distinctions of individual nature, as some- 
thing continued over from the present life, 
there can be no sense of personal identity, 
no true resurrection, or other-world con- 
sciousness, in any form. It lies in the very 
conception of our being as we have here 
described it, that its individual distinctions 
should reach throughout the whole man in 
a permanent and enduring way. Person- 
ality cannot be evolved at all, except in 





such union with a particular natural or- 
ganization, as to have wrought into it from 
first to last the same particularity, as a ne- 
cessary part of its own constitution. It is 
one of the great merits of Schleiermacher 
again, to have perceived and asserted, with 
proper force, the claims of the individual 
over against the authority of the universal 
and absolute, as a permanent element in 
the constitution of man. The question be- 
fore us then, according to this view, is al- 
ready answered. The multiplication of the 
race will not extend, it is true, over into 
the other world, and with this must come 
to an end also the present significance of 
the sexual relation as concerned in that ob- 
ject ; our whole present physical state in- 
deed being but the transient process by 
which our being is destined to emerge 
hereafter into a higher order of existence, 
In that higher state, we are told, they shall 
neither marry nor be given in marriage, 
but resemble in this respect the angels 
in heaven. The family constitution, in its 
strict sense, though it be the basis of all 
morality in its process of revelation, be- 
longs only to the present order of things, 
and will not be continued in the complete 
kingdom of God. But we may not sup- 
pose, that the vast and mighty distinction 
in ournature, out of which this radical con- 
stitution now springs. will come to an end 
in the same way. Entering as it does into 
the life of the entire person, it cannot be 
overthrown by the simple elevation of our 
mortal individuality into the undying 
sphere of the spirit. On the contrary, it 
may be expected rather to appear now un- 
der its most purely ethical, and for that 
reason its highést also and richest form. 
In Christ Jesus, there is neither male nor 
female. as there is also neither Jew nor 
Greek ; not however by the full obliteration 
of all such differences, but only through 
their free harmonious comprehension in a 
form of consciousness, that is deeper than 
their opposition, and able thus to reconcile 
them in an organie way. Itis on the back- 
ground of such universal unity precisely, 
that the differences stand out after all in 
the clearest delineation which their nature 
admits. There will be races and national- 
ities, and temperaments, strongly marked in 
heaven, no doubt, as we find them here in 
course of sanctification upon the earth, 
And so there will be, not in the flesh, but 
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in the spirit, the difference of sex there too. 
Humanity, made forever complete in the 
new creation, will comprise in itself still, 
as the deep ground tone of its universal or- 
ganic harmony, the two great forms of ex- 
istence in which it was comprehended at 
the beginning, when God created man, we 
are told, male and female, after his own 
image. In this view, it involves no ex- 
travagance to extend the idea of sex even 
to the angels themselves, although they 
neither marry nor are given in mar- 


— 

e are now prepared to notice more 
particularly, though of course still only in 
the most general way, the constitutional 
character of the two sexes in a compara- 
tive view. ‘The case requires of course, as 
already intimated, a glance at the simply 
physical side of our nature, in the first 
place, and then at its moral or spiritual side 
in which only the first comes finally to its 
full human significance and force. So in- 
timately interwoven however are these two 
spheres of existence, that no full view can 
be had of one apart from the other, and it 
is only in their union at last that we are 
enabled to complete properly the compari- 
son we have in hand. 

The physical difference of the sexes is 
not limited by any means, in the first place, 
to any particular organs and functions of 
our simply corporeal structure, but extends 
to the body as a whole. This is in no 
sense a mechanical composition merely of 
various parts, outwardly fitted together, 
but a living whole pervaded throughout 
with the presence of a common principle 
and constitution. It is not possible, accord- 
ingly, that a peculiarity so broad and deep 
as that of sex should appear as something 
adventitious and accidental only, in some 
particular parts of the general organization, 
without affecting the rest. It must im- 
press itself, more or less clearly, upon the 
whole. This we find, accordingly, to be 
the case in fact. Both anatomically and 
physiologically considered, the whole body 
is made to participate in the sexual charac- 
ter. Man and woman are so completely 
different in their whole organization that, 
as it has been remarked, no single part of 
the one could be properly substituted for 
the corresponding part of the other. Bones 
and muscles, the turn of the limbs, general 


head and breast, the show of the skin, the 
expression of the face, the tone of the 
voice, the bearing and carriage of the per- 
son, all are comprehended in the same reign. 
ing universal distinction. So also in the 
case of the several great systems of which 
life is composed ; the action of the liver, 
lungs and brain is subjected to correspond- 
ing modification. In man, the arterial and 
cerebral systems prevail; in woman, the 
venous and ganglionic ; creating a prepon- 
derance of irritability in the first case, and 
in the second a similar preponderance of 
sensibility ; conditioning thus throughout 
their different capabilities and tendeicies, 
and indicating with sure necessity the 
different spheres in which they are ap- 
pointed to move. In the next place, with 
the purely corporeal or somatic difference 
now stated, corresponds also the inward or 
psychical region of what must still be de- 
nominated our physical nature. This in- 
cludes the whole natural consciousness, the 
product directly of our animal organization 
as such, which the true spirit within us is 
required to raise into its own native sphere 
of freedom, that it may become the ves- 
ture, subsequently, of its own life. Such 
consciousness, from the start, is not the 
same thing in man that it is found to be 
inwoman. Sensation and perception, feel- 
ing and affection, appetite and tendency, 
inclination and desire, are all modified by 
the power of sex. The whole inward and 
outward nature, harmonionsly constructed 
in each case within itself, is comprehended 
in the same distinction, and carried always 
in the same direction. Man is character- 
ized by superior strength and activity, 
while woman is more delicately tender and 
passive. Thought predominates in man; 
in woman, taste and feeling. All goes to 
indicate that man is formed to exercise au- 
thority and protection, and to wrestle both 
physically and spiritually with the sur- 
rounding world; while woman is led by 
her whole nature, rather, to cultivate 4 
spirit of submission and dependence, and 
finds her proper sphere in the retirement 
of the house and family. We are in this 
way, however, conducted over toa siill 
higher apprehension of the difference under 
consideration. It is only as nature passes 
upwards, as its constitution here requires 
it to do, into the sphere of the spirit, that 
the full sense and force of the distinction 
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thus sublimated by the ethical process is 
brought finally into full view. 

In this character the difference is no 
longer natural, simply, but in the fullest 
sense moral, Personality unites in itself 
the presence of a spiritual universal life, 
which is strictly and truly the fountain of 
its own activity in the form of intelligence 
and will, and a material organization as 
the necessary medium and basis of its reve- 
lation. In this revelation, the spirit, while 
jt must remain always the centre of the 
whole persen, with the power to assert its 
own proper primacy, is notwithstanding 
capable of being acted upon and influenced 
in very various measures by the power of 
nature, as brought to bear upon it through 
the organism of the body. In_propor- 
tion, at the same time, to the independence 
it may be urged and enabled to assert in its 
own sphere, will be the strength and force 
of the personality thus brought into view. 
Now it results from the whole peculiarity 
of her organization, as already described, 
and so of course lies also in the proper pur- 
pose and destiny of her sex, that woman 
should possess less of this independence 
than man. Her life springs more immedi- 
ately and directly from nature, even under 
its true ethical form. There is a specific 
difference, in this view, between the per- 
sonality of the sexes, taking up into itself 
and completing the sense of all differences 
in a lower sphere. It resolves itself, ulti- 
mately, we may say, into this, that the uni- 
versal side of our common humanity pre- 
vails in man, and: its individual side in 
woman, Self-consciousness in man runs 
readily into the general form of thought, 
disposing him for comprehensive observa- 
tion, speculation and science: in woman, it 
takes more the character of feeling, which 
is always something single, closely coupled 
with fancy and art ; her thoughts are her 
own inward states and impressions mainly, 
and the product immediately of the out- 
ward occasions from which they grow. So 
again self-activity in man takes naturally 
the broad character of will, carrying him 
forth into the open world, involving him 
in business and conflict on the arena of 
public life; while with woman it is exer- 
cised more in the form of impulse and de- 
sire, falls more fully within the flow of 
nature as embodied in her own particular 
organization, and for this very reason at 





the same time participates more largely in 
the character of passive necessity and de- 
pendence, as the law by which nature is 
ruled. The personality of man is more 
vigorous and concentrated, and, if we may 
use the expression, more thoroughly and 
completely personal, than the personality of 
woman ; showing him clearly thus to be 
the centre and bearer properly of the 
human nature as a whole. This implies 
no inferiority on the part of woman; 
she is just as complete and noble in 
her own sphere as man can possibly be 
in his ; and this sphere is just as neces- 
sury as the other also to the true perfee- 
tion of human life. It lies, however, in the 
nature of the case, that this life should 
be, not a dualism, but an inward unity ; 
and that the distinction, therefore, in which 
it starts, reaching as it does into the per- 
sonal consciousness itself, should be so or- 
dered, nevertheless, as to return in upon 
itself again to a common personal ground. 
The relation of the sexes, then, requires that 
their two-fold constitution, dividing as it 
does the proper wholeness of humanity, 
should be supported at least as a single 
personality from a common basis, on one 
side or the other. The general nature, ac- 
cordingly, is made to centre in man; and 
woman, taken in symbolic vision from his 
side, while she forms the necessary com- 
plement of his being, comes to her full 
spiritual development, and gains her true 
native freedom and independence, only by 
seeking in him the central support which 
she lacks in herself, and bringing her whole 
consciousness thus into profound ° union 
with his life, as the inmost and deepest 
ground of her own. 

With such natural and personal differ- 
ence, the sexes are designated from the 
start to different spheres of life, and have 
widely different missions to fulfil in the so- 
cial system. Neither the duties of the man, 
on the one hand, nor his virtues and per- 
fections on the other, are the same in gene- 
ral that belong to woman ; and so also the 


vices which most dishonor the one are not™ 


always of parallel turpitude for the other. 
Man’s vocation is to go forth into the world, 
to wrestle with nature as its rightful lord 
and master, to make his understanding and 
will felt on the general course of life. The 
forest-felling axe, the soil-subduing plough, 


| the mason’s hammer and the joiner’s saw, 
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the wand of judgment, the sceptre of au- 
thority, andthe sword of war, belong 

roperly to his hand, and to his alone. 

usiness, politics, outward enterprise, 
learning and science, are all comprised in 
his legitimate domain. Woman, on the 
other hand, finds her true orbit, as we have 
already said, in the quiet retreats of pri- 
vate and domestic life. Her highest glory 
and greatest power are comprehended in 
the sacred names of wife and mother. She 
is not indeed shut out from society, in a 
wider view. On the contrary, she is fitted 
to exert the largest influence in the social 
sphere, strictly taken, as distinguished 
from that of business and science; but it 
is always under her domestic character 
only, and in virtue of her peculiar consti- 
tution, as representing the individual side 
of the world’s life, rather than that which 
is gencral and universal. The moment she 
affects to overstep this limit, by the per- 
sonal assumption of public and general 
functions, in which she can have no part 
properly, except through the medium of 
the other sex, she makes herself weak, and 
forfeits her title to respect. The popular 
platform, the rostrum, the pulpit, are in- 
terdicted to her nature, no less than the 
battle-field and the crowded exchange. 
All public primacy is unsuitable to her sex ; 
nor is it easy to see, certainly, how the 
“monstrous regimen of women,” as de- 
nounced by the old Scottish Elijah in his 
memorable ‘“ Blast,” should not be as fair 
an object of indignation and scorn, when 
seated on the throne, as it is felt to be in 
all inferior stations.* Christianity here is 





*«“ Who would not judge that body to be a 
monster,” says Knox, “where there was no head 
eminent above the rest, but that the eyes were in 
the hands, the tongue and the mouth beneath in 
the belly, and the ears in the feet? No less is 
the body of that commonwealth, where a woman 
beareth empire ; for either doth it lack a lawful 
head, as in very deed it doth, or else an idol is 
exalted Seitead of the true head. An idol I call 
that which hath the form and appearance, but 
lacketh the virtue and strength, which the name 
and proportion doth resemble and Saver I 
confess a realm may, in despite of God—he of his 
own wise judgment so giving them over untoa 

bate mind—exalt up a woman to that mon- 
striferous honor, to be esteemed as head. But 
impossible it is to man or angel to give unto her 
the properties and perfect offices of a lawful head ; 
for the same God that denied power to the hand 
to speak, to the belly to hear, and to the feet to 
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always deep, and at the same time true to 
nature. «Let your women keep silent jy 
the churches: for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak ; but they are commanded 
to be under obedience, as also saith the lay. 
And if they will learn anything, let them 
ask their husbands at home: for it js 4 
shame for women to speak in the church.” 
So again: “ Let the woman learn in silence 
with all subjection. I suffer not a woman 
to teach, nor to usurp authority over the 
man, but to be in silence. For Adam was 
first formed, then Eve. And Adam was 
not deceived, but the woman being de- 
ceived, was in the transgression.” 

The order of society, springing as it 
does from the sexual relation first of all, 
imperiously requires that the opposition in 
which it holds should be sacredly regard- 
ed and preserved, throughout the whole 
economy of life. All tLat serves to neu- 
tralize it, or to thrust it out of sight, should 
be reprobaied as an agency unfriendly to 
the best interests of the human race. 
Civilization and culture, morality and re- 
ligion, while they call for the free inter- 
course of the sexes, as polar sides of one 
and the same social constitution, call no 
less clearly at the same time for their con- 
stant distinction and separation in all that 
pertains to inward character and outward 
life. They need a different education. The 
accomplishments which adorn the one are 
not those that most become the other. It 
is not without reason, that they are re- 
quired to distinguish themselves in their 
outward dress. “‘ Dothnoteven nature itself 
teach you,” says the apostle, “that if a 
man have long hair it is ashame unto him? 
But ifa woman have long hair, it is a glory 
to her: for her hair is given her for a cov- 
ering.’ All confusion of the sexes, all 
removal of the lines and landmarks that show 
the trueand proper boundary between them, 
is a crime against society of the most seri- 
ous order. For either sex to forsake its 
own sphere, and intrude into that which 
belongs of right only to the other, though 
it should be even in the most trivial things 
merely, is ever something revolting to all 
reason and taste. ‘To be unsexly, in cos 





see, hath denied to the woman power to command 
man, and hath taken away wisdom to consider, 
and providence to foresee, the things that be profit 
able to the commonwealth.”—First Blast. 
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tume, habit, spirit or occupation, is to be 
at the same time unnatural and immoral. 

This opposition and distinction, however, 
as we have already seen, are intended only 
to make room for the more perfect union 
of the two interests thus flung asunder. It 
js because they are different in this way, 
and in proportion also as the difference is 
understood and respected, that the sexes 
are capable of entering into the intimate 
union, which lies at the ground of our 
whole human life. Physically, psycholo- 
gically, and morally, man shows himself to 
be at all points what woman is not. The 
one is the opposite of the other. But for 
this very reason, the relation is one also 
of reciprocal want and supply. Neither 
section of the race is complete in its own 
nature, while the defect which exists on 
each side is met with its proper com- 
plement precisely in the comparative ad- 
vantage of the other. Humanity is the 
unity of the two sexes; which, as such, 
accordingly can never rest in one apart 
from the other, but must seck continually 
the full conjunction of both, as original, 
necessary component sides of its proper 
constitution. In the nature of the case, 
it can never be satisfied with such conjunc- 
tion, except under the most inward and 
spiritual form as the power, ultimately, 
of a single individual life. The sexes are 
made complete only in and through each 
other; and this necessarily by such a union 
only as extends to their whole constitution, 
physical and spiritual, embracing thus the 
entire inward life-full as much as that 
which is exhibited outwardly in the sphere 
of flesh and blood. Each is needed to fill 
out and complete the personality or moral 
nature of the other, no less than its mate- 
rial organization. The qualities of man’s 
spirit require to be softened and refined by 
communion with the milder nature of 
woman; as she on the other hand needs 
the strength and firmness of his more uni- 
versal life, on which to lean as the stable 
prop of herown. The personality of man 
is enriched and beautified through woman, 
on the side of nature; the personality of 
woman is consolidated and perfected 
through man, on the side of the idea. 

In this view, of course, the union which 
the case demands, cannot overthrow, but 
must serve rather to establish in full force, 
the order we have already found to hold 





between the two sexes in their personal 
constitution. It is emphatically the fact 
of this order, involving as it does a certain 
primacy on the one sideanda corresponding 
subordination on the other, that makes it 
possible for the union to take that vital, fun- 
damental form that is here required. Two 
strictly co-ordinate personalities could not be 
expected to flow thus into the power of a 
single life. It is because woman has her 
true and proper centre at last in man, and 
not in herself, that it is possible for the 
sexes to become not simply one flesh, but 
one mind also and one soul. Her con- 
sciousness thus poised upon the personality 
of man, is brought to such harmony, and 
freedom, and active force within itself, as 
it could never be advanced to in any other 
way. All this implies no sort of dishonor 
or degradation. It is simply the necessary 
form of our general human life itself, 
whose perfection demands this distinction 
of sexes as something which, to be real at 
all, must hold in such proportional relation 
and no other. It is precisely the strength 
and glory of woman, to be thus depend- 
ently joined to the personality of man, as 
the vine is carried upwards by clinging to 
a trunk more vigorous and rough than its 
own, which it serves at the same time 
gracefully to ennoble and adorn. Mar- 
riage is, indeed, in this view, more signifi- 
cant and necessary, we may say, for wo- 
man, than it can be held to be for man. It 
is the appointed and regular process of her 
full emancipation from the power of sense 
and nature, over into the sphere of a firm 
and enduring spiritual independence. She 
needs it to make her own personality, 
whether as intelligence or will, sufficiently 
central and deep, to sustain itself as it 
should against the force of the surround- 
ing world. It is by the mighty energy of 
love in this form that she comes at last 
fully to herself, and is enabled to bring 
into clear revelation the true wealth of her 
nature. In a deep sense thus we may 
apply to the case that mystic word of the 
apostle: “ She shall be saved (dia rexvoAo- 
vias) by child-bearing.” Connected as it 
is immediately with the thought of her 
moral weakness, as exemplified in the fall, 
(1 Tim. ii. 14, 15,) it seems to refer not 
obscurely to the like mystic word of the 
curse pronounced against her, Gen. iil. 16, 
in consequence of that catastrophe. The 
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relation which is made the fountain of her 
deepest sorrows, under the iron reign of 
sin, becomes itself the well-spring of her 
salvation, through the law of “ faith and 
charity and holiness” revealed in Jesus 
Christ. So profoundly true again is that 
other declaration: “The head of every 
man is Christ, and the head of the woman 
is the man ;” or as we have it in another 
place: “ The husband is the head of the 
wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
church.” (1 Cor. xi. 3; Eph. v. 23.) So 
intimately close is the union for which the 
sexual distinction opens the way, and in 
which alone it comes finally to its true 
meaning. 

On this union, the primitive and most 
fundamental form of human fellowship, 
depends not simply the perpetuation of the 
race, but the entire problem besides of its 
social and moral history. It is by means 
of it, in the first place, that the generic or 
universal life of man is brought to assert 
its proper authority over against the life 
of the individual singly and separately 
considered. The individual is forced to 
feel that he is no complete whole in him- 
self; that his nature can be true to its own 
constitution only by passing beyond his 
single person, and seeking its necessary 
complement in another ; that in one word, 
to be a true and full man at all, he must 
enter into communion with his race, and 
make himself tributary, in a free way, to 
the high ends for which he has been placed 
in the world. This subordination of the 
single life to the general, is of such vast 
consequence to the entire plan and strue- 
ture of the moral world, that it must be 
secured by an invincible guaranty in the 
constitution of the world itself. It is 
curious and instructive to see accordingly, 
how the law of society, lying as it does at 
the foundation of all ethics, is here made 
to take root, as it were, “in the lowest 
parts of the earth;” illustrating, on a 
grand scale, the proposition affirmed in 
the beginning of this article, that all mo- 
rality has its basis in nature, and is to be 
regarded as genuine, only as it shows itself 
to be in very truth the efflorescence of this 
lower life, bursting upwards into the ethe- 
real region of the spirit. 

The bond by which the sexes are thus 
drawn together is lodged, in the first in- 
stance, deep in the physical constitution of 





————. 


those who are under its power. In this 
form, it is the sexual appetite or instinct, a 
purely natural tendency, which has for its 
object the preservation of the race, as 
the instinct of hunger is designed to se- 
cure the preservation of the single indi- 
vidual. It is the power of the general 
nature over its own constituent factors or 
parts, by which these are urged to seek, 
each in the other, the full sense of their 
proper bearing, and thus to constitute, in 
the way of reciprocal appropriation, a liy- 
ing union that may fairly represent both. 
But nature here, as elsewhere, is re- 
quired to lose itself always in the power 
of a higher life, in which its action shal! no 
longer be blind and unfree, but the pro- 
duct of the spirit itself in its own true 
form. As the sexual relation extends to 
the whole person, the union for which it 
calls can never be complete, except as it 
is made to embrace this in its full totality, 
under a strictly central and universal form. 
It must be a union of mind and will, a 
process of mutual apprehension, and recip- 
rocal personal appropriation, in the far- 
thest depths of the soul. In no other 
form can it be truly normal, and answer- 
able to the high purposes it is designed to 
serve. The sexual tendency, ethicised in 
this way, and sublimated into the sphere 
of personality, becomes lore. This is 
always in its very nature something moral 
and spiritual, springing from the will, and 
having regard to the inmost person. Siill, 
in the case before us, it is in the fullest 
sense also sexual. It rests throughout on 
the distinction of sex, and regards the 
spirit only as beheld and apprehended 
under such modification. Hence the legit- 
imate power of beauty, as constituting on 
the side of either sex to the eye of the 
other, the outward image and expression 
of the inward life in its sexual form. Al! 
true beauty, of course, in this view, fills 
back upon the spirit, while at the same 
time its proper revelation is to be soug)t 
in the outward person. A sexual interest 
that includes no regard to beauty must 
necessarily be immoral, as falling short of 
that high spiritual region, in which only 
love finds its suitable home. The merey 
animal nature, in such case, is suffered ‘ 
revail over the human. It belongs 
not to overthrow absolutely indeed 
the power of mere sense, but still so to 
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cover it at every point with its own superior 
presence, that it shall not be permitted to 
come into separate view. 

Love, as now described, includes in itself 
always a regard to the sexual character as 
such; and so far, there is truth and force 
in the observation of Sterne, that no man 
ever loves any one woman as he should, 
who has not at the same time a love for 
her whole sex. This, however, is only 
one side of the subject. Love, to be com- 
plete, must be also strictly and distinctly 
individual, determined towards its object as 
a single person to the exclusion of all others. 

The single plant is only a specimen of 
its kind, the particular animal a copy of 
the tribe to which it belongs. But it is 
not thus in the human sphere. The indi- 
vidual man is vastly more than a passing 
exemplification simply of the generic life 
that flows through his person. He com- 
prehends in himself an independent spe- 
cific nature, that can be properly repre- 
sented by no other. His individuality is 
always at the same time personal, and as 
such something universal and constant; as 
on the other hand his personality is always 
individual, taking its special complexion 
from the living material nature out of 
which it springs. Every such individual 
personality is a world within itself, existing 
under given relations to other worlds of 
corresponding nature around it. No two 
of these are exactly alike, and all by these 
differences fall short of the measure that 
belongs to humanity asa whole. This is 
constituted only by the society and union 
of the individual personalities into which 
it falls, joined together morally, not with 
indiscriminate conjunction, but according 
to specific reciprocal correspondence, in 
the way of inward want and supply. The 
| general law of moral association then 
being such, it must extend of course in 
full power to the primary and fundamen- 
tal union which we have now under con- 
sideration. It lies in the very conception 
of love, as already explained, that it 
should concentrate itself upon the spirit, 
as revealed under a sexual form; but to do 
this fully, it must be carried by inward 
elective affinity towards its object as a 
particular person. It is not simply the 
general attraction of sex, that can satisfy 
its demands ; it requires besides that this 
attraction shall lodge itself in the presence 
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of a specific personal life, which is felt to 
be such as the necessary complement of its 
own nature. Under no other form can 
the union here in question be regarded as 
moral. It is not every woman that is 
adapted, physically or spiritually, to be a 
help-meet for every man; but as the sexes 
are formed for each other in a general way, 
so each. individual of either sex may be 
said to be formed for some corresponding 
individual of the other; and it is of the 
highest consequence, of course, for them- 
selves and for the race also, that they 
should be able to find and know each 
other in the confused wilderness of the 
world’s life, 

We may go so far as to say, perhaps, 
that in a perfectly normal state of the 
world, this pairing and matching of indi- 
vidual natures would be so complete as 
to exclude, in every case, all possibility of 
different choice. Each would be for each, 
by absolute singularity of mutual suitable- 
ness and want, in such a way as to shut 
out the whole world besides. Of course, 
our actual life, disordered as it is by sin, 
cannot be expected or required to conform 
strictly to this rule of ideal perfection. 
But still it should include at least an ap- 
proximation towards it; and it must be 
regarded as defective, in proportion pre- 
cisely as it is found to fall short of such 
high measure. In a state of barbarism, 
but small account comparatively is made 
of individual personality, in the commerce 
of the sexes; which however is simply 
itself an expression of the barbarous life to 
which it belongs, showing it to border 
close on the merely animal existence below 
it, in which, as there is no personality, so 
there is no room also for the idea of love 
in any form. The savage takes his wife 
very much as a specimen simply of her 
sex, just as he selects his dog, in the same 
view, to accompany him in the chase. It 
is remarkable, too, that in such low stage 
of moral development, the individual na- 
ture itself stands out to view, for the most 
part, only under dim and indistinct lines. 
It is the sense of personality in the end, 
that advances the single life to its legiti- 
mate rights and claims, investing it with 
clearly marked distinction under its own 
form, and challenging towards it in this 
way the attention ied respect it is entitled 
to receive. We are furnished here accord- 
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ingly with an unerring standard of civili- 
zation and social culture, which in the case 
before us especially is always of plain and 
easy application. 
e sexual union, representing thus the 
general relation of the sexes to each other 
on the one hand, and involving the elective: 
‘personal affinity of individual natures on 


‘the other, mediated throughout by the | 


‘sacred power of love, comes to its proper 
-@xpression in the idea of marriage ; whose 
nature, at the same time, is defined and 
explained by the whole analysis through 
which we have now passed. This is sim- 
ply the true and normal form of that com- 
merce and communion, in which the dis- 
tinction of sex comes at last to its full 
sense, as the necessary completion of hu- 
manity, and the primitive basis of all his- 
tory and society. The attributes that be- 
long of right to this union, are the true 
and proper attributes also of marriage ; 
which is not therefore something joined to 
our nature, as it were, from abroad, and 
in the way of outward order or device, 
whether human or divine ; but should be 
considered rather as part of our nature 
itself, a simple fact in its organic constitu- 
tion, without whose presence it must cease 
to exist altogether. 

Marriage of course, then, is the process 
of reciprocal appropriation, by which the 
sexes, according to their original destina- 
tion, become one, and so complete them- 
selves each, in the power of a single per- 
sonal life. In the nature of the case, this 
double appropriation is required to extend 
to the entire being of the parties concerned 
in the transaction; for the sexual differ- 
ence is such, as we have already seen, that 
each side of the relation requires the op- 
posite, not in part only, but in full, to 
make itself complete. “This implies, at the 
same time, a corresponding act ef self- 
abandonment on each side, in favor of the 
other, as the necessary condition of full 
mutual appropriation in return, Each 
yields itself up to be the property of the 
other, in the very act of embracing this 
again as its own property. So as regards 
the merely natural and outward life. The 
parties are made “one flesh.” This is of 
right, however, only in virtue of the in- 
ward spiritual embrace, by which the 

rsonality of each is brought to rest in 
that of the other, by the deep mysterious 
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power which belongs to love. The case, 
in its own nature, admits of no compro. 
mise or reserve, Marriage calls solemnly 


er the gift of the whole being, on the altar 


of love, and can never be fully satistied 
with any sacrifice that is less full and en. 
tire. In proportion as the relation comes 
short of such inward, central community 
of soul and life, it must be regarded as an 
imperfect approximation only to its own 
true idea. 

There is a difference indeed in the form 
of this mutual self-surrendry on the pan 
of the two sexes, corresponding with the 
order of their general relation as already 
noticed. As the united person constituted 
by marriage is required to centre ulti- 
mately in man, it follows that the union 
calls for the largest measure of such free 
sacrifice on the side of woman. For this, 
also, she is happily disposed by her whole 
constitution. Love is emphatically the 
element of her life. She needs the oppor- 
tunity of going fully out of herself in this 
way, in order that she may do full justice 
to her own nature. There is nothing in 
life, accordingly, more deep, and beautiful, 
and full of moral power, than the devotion 
of woman’s love. It goes beyond all that 
is possible, under the same form, on the 
side of the other sex. The perfection of 
marriage, so far as she is concerned, turns 
on the measure in which she is prepared 
to make herself over, in body, mind, and 
outward estate, without limit or reserve, to 
him whom she has chosen to be her head. 
The husband is not required to quit him- || 


self, exactly to the same extent-and in the | 
same way. He may not resign the sense | | 


of his more sentral and universal charac- 
ter, by which precisely he is qualified to 
become the personal bearer of the united 
ies involved ia the marriage bond. All 
this, however, gives him no right to exer- 
cise his independence in a selfish way. It 
lays him under obligation only to make him- 
self over, in this character, to the posses- 
sion of his wife, answering thus, with full 
unbounded fidelity and truth, the full un- 
bounded measure of her confidence and 
truth. ‘So ought men to love their 
wives as their own bodies; he that loveth 
his wife, loveth himself.” 

The idea of marriage, as now presented, 
clearly excludes, not only al] promiscuous 
concubinage, but also all polygamy and 
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divorce. In its very nature, it is the full 
and enduring union of one man with one 
woman, according to the law of sexual dif- 
ference and correspondence. Many out- 
ward reasons may be urged against the 
irregularities now mentioned ; but the 

nd argument in the case at last is just 
this, that they contradict the true concep- 
tion of the sexual union itself. This can 
never take place normally, except in the 
way of mutual self-surrendry and whole 
appropriation of each other, on the part of 
those who are its subjects, that is, in the 
way of marriage. Polygamy necessarily 
violates this law ; and the same is true 
also of divorce, which is tolerated by 
Christianity accordingly only where the 
marriage bond has been already nullified 
in fact by the crime of adultery. 

We cannot bring the whole subject toa 
conclusion better, perhaps, than by mak- 
ing use of it to expose, in a direct way, as 
has been done in some measure indirectly 
already, the entire theory of what is 
sometimes styled the emancipation of wo- 
man, as held with various modifications, 
by our modern Fourierites and Socialists 
of every description, Of all forms of 
agrarianism this is to be counted, as it is 
in some respects the most plausible, so 
also the most mischievous and false. No 
maxim, universally taken, can be more 
impudently untrue, than that which as- 
serts the general liberty and equality of 
the human race in the sense of this disor- 
ganizing school. The freedom and inde- 
pendence of all, not only outwardly but 
inwardly also, is conditioned always by the 
position assigned to them of God in the 
social organism to which they belong. 
All are free only as comprehended in giv- 
en social relations, and in the measure of 
their correspondence as parts with the idea 
of the whole. The proper unity of life, 
as an Organic system, involves of necessity 
the conception not simply of manifold dis- 
tinction, but of relative dependence also 
and subordination. Of this we have a 
broad, perpetual exemplification, in the con- 
stitution of the sexes. The school which 
we have now in view, affects to vindicate 
what it calls the rights of woman against 
the authority of the stronger sex, as 
though this had taken advantage of its 
accidental physical superiority in this view, 
to assert a primacy and lordship here, 





which is in full violation of the original 
and proper equality of the race. The 
savage, it is said, turns his wife into a 
slave, the instrument of his own pleasure 
and convenience ; and it is only a higher or- 
der of the same barbarism, by which, in the 
reigning structure of our present civiliza- 
tion, the whole sex is shorn of its political 
and public rights, and forced to devote 
itself to the service of man in the nursery 
and kitchen. We need in this respect, we 
are told, a reconstruction of society, in 
such a way that, among other abuses, this 
Mohammedan prejudice also may be fully 
abolished, admitting woman thus to a free 
participation in all public counsels and 
transactions, so far as she may show abil- 
ity for the purpose ; and placing her on 
full level with the opposite sex both at 
home and abroad. So runs the theory. 
It has the universal custom of the wort 
against it, and also what would seem to 
be the most explicit testimony of the Bible. 
But of this we speak not at present. We 
meet it here with the moral geology, if we 
may so term it, of our human nature it- 
self, drawn forth with overwhelming evi- 
dence from the everlasting mountains of 
its original constitution. The theory in 
question is just as unphilosophical as it is 
unbiblical and contrary to all history. It 
violates morality and nature alike. 

It is by no accident, or violent wrong 
merely, that woman is made to occupy @ 


secondary rank in the economy of human-.« ~ 


society. Her outward weakness makes it 
necessary, to some extent ; but this itself 
is only the index of a still deeper necessit 

for it, in her spiritual constitution. All 
the purposes of her being, all the condi- 
tions of her welfare and peace, all the 
laws of her interior organization, require 
this subordination to the other sex, and 
urge her towards it as the only possible 
way in which her personality can be made 
complete. This relation of dependence 
needs to be well fortified indeed against 
abuse ; as it may run easily otherwise into 
vast tyranny and wrong; but still it re- 
mains forever indispensable in itself to 
woman’s proper life, and under its normal 
character constitutes emphatically her 
spiritual salvation. It is not in her physi- 
cal nature merely that she is formed to 
lean on man as her necessary prop and 
stay. He is the ultimate centre also of 
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her personality, through which alone she 
ean stand in right organic communication 
with the general world, and so attain to 
true and solid freedom in her own position. 
No agrarian radicalism can ever change 
the moral order of humanity here, for we 
may say of it precisely as the Psalmist 
does of the constitution of the planets: 
“ Forever, O Lord, thy word is settled in 
heaven!” The emancipation of these 
heavenly bodies from their appointed or- 
bits, were just as rational an object of re- 
forming zeal as the attempt to set woman 
free from her natural subordination to the 
headship of man. All such freedom is 
something monstrous in its very nature ; 
and the wrong which it involves can never 
fail to avenge itself with tenible moral 
retribution on all concerned in it, wherever 
it may be allowed. Most disastrous will 
be its action on woman herself, if she can 
be tempted thus to forsake her own char- 
acter and sphere. She must unsex her- 
self, more or less, in the very step; and 
by doing so, she is necessarily shorn, to 
the same extent, of all her native dignity 
and strength. The more thoroughly mas- 
culine she may prove herself to be in this 
way, the more fully and certainly will it 
be at the cost of all true respect, whether 
blic or private. The process of such 
unnatural self-dereliction exerts unavoida- 
bly, at the same time, a demoralizing in- 
fluence on her own spirit. She becomes 
in reality coarse, and the fine gold of her 
nature is turned into what must be counted 
at best but common brass. Society, too, 
is made to suffer necessarily, by the per- 
version. It requires a certain amount of 
moral fanaticism, in the first place, to en- 
dure at all any such aberration of the sex 
from its proper sphere, and the thing itself 
ean never fail subsequently to aggravate 
the evil out of which it thus springs. The 
influence of woman, exercised in this form, 
is not at all to refine the face of life, but 
to render it vulgar and harsh. Such an 
“emancipation,” made general in any com- 
munity, would involve the overthrow ulti- 
mately of all taste and refinement, the 
downfall of all morality and civilization. 
It deserves to be well considered, that 
this doctrine of the full co-ordination of 
the sexes in the social system, strikes ne- 
cessarily at last at the sanctity of the 
marriage relation. It is the subordination 





———— 


of the female nature to that of man pre. 
cisely which makes room for that peculiar 
union of the two, in which the true idea 
of marriage consists. The possibility of 
such an inward personal oneness as it re- 
quires in the case of husband and wife, 
turns not simply on their difference of sex, 
but on the order also in which this rela- 
tion is found actually to hold. The com. 
mon personality which is thus created, 
must have a real centre on which to rest: 
and the correspondence between the sexes 
is such that this is fully and necessarily 
determined to the one side only, and not 
to the other. The help which each needs 
here in the other, is not at all, in this re- 
spect, of parallel character. The whole 
nature of woman urges her towards man, 
as the necessary centre of her own being; 
her personality is so constituted, that it can 
be perfected only by falling over upon the 
deeper and broader consciousness of man, 
as its ultimate support. The personality 
of man, on the contrary, is constitutionally 
formed to take this central position, and is 
made complete by woman, not as the basis 
of his being, but as the necessary integra- 
tion simply of its proper compass and 
volume. So related, the two are suited 
to flow together in the power of one 
and the same life, and may be expected to 
do so, where the proper conditions are 
present, by the mysterious union of mar- 
riage; which, in such view, is no outward 
temporary contract of merely civil nature, 
no simply moral partnership, however high 
and solemn, for purposes beyond itself; 
but a mystical, sacramental band rather, 
that reaches into the inmost sanctuary of 
life, and is thus of indissoluble force by its 
very nature. All this, however, is made 
to assume a different aspect, as soon as we 
lose sight of the order which holds in the 
original interior economy of the sexes, and, 
under the pretence of restoring woman to 
her inborn rights, admit such a view of her 
nature as sets it in full parallel with the 
opposite nature of man. There is no room 
then for the idea of marriage, as the ot- 
ganic comprehension of two lives in the 
power of a single personal root. It is 
impossible to withstand the fatal error, by 
which it is resolved irto the conception of 
a simply outward compact between inde- 

ndent parties for mutual conyeniencé 
and profit. Then of course its inviolable 
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sanctity is gone, and no good reason can 
be assigned why it should not become as 
free finally as social partnerships of any 
other kind. So it is, that all Socialism, 
having no sense of the true nature of the 
sexual union as the basis of all morality 
and society under a settled and necessary 
form, shows a tendency always in fact, 





whether it be avowed or not, to run into 
that worst form of agrarian disorder, by 
which the marriage tie itself is proclaimed 
a mere social abuse. In its pretended 
regard for the dignity and freedom of wo- 
man, it robs her of the entire glory of her 
sex, and takes away the last bulwark of 
her independence and strength. 





LAMB’S LETTERS.* 


Mr. Tatrourp very appropriately dedi- 
cates this volume to Wordsworth, the 
most distinguished survivor of Lamb’s in- 
timate cotemporaries. In a brief preface, 
he refers to the hint given in the introduc- 
tion to his former life of Lamb, that a 
period might arrive “when a more com- 
plete estimate might be formed of the sin- 
gular and delightful character of the writer 
than was there presented.” Twelve years 
having elapsed, several of Lamb’s friends, 
to whom some of the sportive allusions in 
his letters might have given pain, having 
died, and poor Mary Yanb having been 
also released from suffering, it was thought 
the time had come when more complete 
see might be done to his memory. 

elicacy to hers, however, might still 
have forbidden this, had not the story of 
her insanity and its dreadful consequences 
reached the public through another chan- 
nel. It is fortunate for us that this cir- 
cumstance relieved Mr. Talfourd from the 
difficult task of concealing, and at the 
same time exhibiting, in the light it de- 
served to be seen, the heroism of his 
friend. 


“When T reflected that the truth, while in 
no wise affecting the gentle excellence of one 
of them, casts new and solemn lights on the 
character of the other; that while his frailties 
have received an ample share of that indul- 
gence which he extended to all human weak- 
nesses, their chief exciting cause has been hid- 





den ; that his moral strength and the extent of 
his self-sacrifice have been hitherto unknown 
to the world ; I felt that to develop all which 
is essential to the just appreciation of his rare 
excellence, was due both to him and to the 
public. While I still hesitated as to the extent 
of disclosure needful for this purpose, my lin- 
gering doubts were removed by the appearance 
of a full statement of the melancholy event, 
with all the details capable of being collected 
from the newspapers of the time, in the British 
Quarterly Review, and the diffusion of the pas- 
sage, extracted thence, through several other 
journals, After this publication, no doubt could 
remain as to the propriety of publishing the let- 
ters of Lamb on this event, eminently exalting 
the characters of himself and his sister, and en- 
abling the reader to judge of the sacrifice which 
followed it.” 


It is hardly necessary to add that Mr. 
Talfourd has executed his task with the 
considerateness and right feeling indicated 
in these sentences. He has fully satistied 
the curiosity naturally excited by the ex- 
pectation of further letters of Lamb, and 
here made public what truly must give 
rise to “‘a more complete estimate of his 
singular and delightful character.” 

It is remarkable, while it shows at the 
same time what a feeling their friendship 
inspired, that the misfortunes of Lamb and 
his sister should have been so long kept a 
secret. In the circles of literary gossip, it 
may have been an old rumor that Ma 
Lamb killed her mother in a fit of gst 
ness, and was intermittently insane through 





* Literary Sketches and Letters: being the Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, never before pub- ' 
lished. By Thomas Noon Talfourd, one of his Executors. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 
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life, and that Charles was once in his youth 
visited by the same calamity ; but to plain 
readers, and those whom circumstances 
render little eager for the particulars of 
literary history, these facts were entirely 
unknown till they appeared in the Quar- 
terly; and even then the story was so 
strange and shocking, it was hardly to be 
credited. There are no two names in 
literature with which it was more repug- 
nant to the fancy to associate what was 
so frightful. But it is now necessary to 
believe the sad tale, and to think of one 
who seemed all gentleness and geniality 
as an iron-hearted man of strength. 

We do not, however, propose to be 
drawn into an elaborate analysis of Lamb’s 
character. We must yield, not only to 
the variety of his wit and his clearness of 
judgment, but to his happy disposition, 
and above all to his heroism. It is pre- 
sumption to catalogue his various excel- 
lings and shortcomings, and construct a 
full inventory of his parts. 


“ He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 


In the main purposes of his life, he did 
not differ from most of us, only he was a 
reat deal truer, finer, and better. In his 
individualities and shining qualities, he re- 
sembled no one but himself; and as he has 
had the rare fortune to be known to the 
world in undress, chiefly through letters 
to his intimate friends, we see so much of 
him that it is easiest to consider him simply 
as an individual—Cuartes Lams—whom 
we esteem, and whose memory we cherish. 
The natural feeling, with respect to him, 
seems to be what is experienced in talking 
of one much-loved friend to another ; it is 
more easy to praise in the general than to 
balance particulars. One cannot help 
reading his correspondence as if it Were in 
a@ measure addressed to himself, and hence 
it is like breaking confidence to sit down 
coolly to anatomize him. In fine, it is his 
own words only that can denote him truly. 
This volume reveals some new traits of 
him, and brings into stronger relief those 
already well known. For the first time is 
here completely shown the causes of the 
gentle melancholy which so sets off the 
delicacy of his humor. We are let into a 
history of suffering almost unparalleled in 


literary biography. 








“In the year 1795,” says Mr. Talfourd, 
“Charles Lamb resided with his father, mother, 
and sister, in lodgings at No. 7 Little Queen 
street, Holborn. The father was rapidly sink- 
ing into dotage ; the mother suffered under an 
infirmity which deprived her of the use of her 
limbs ; and the sister not only undertook the 
office of daily and nightly attendance on her 
mother, but sought to add by needlework to 
their slender resources. Their income then 
consisted of an annuity which Mr. Lamb the 
elder derived from the old Bencher, Mr. Salt, 
whom he had faithfully served for many years, 
Charles’s salary, which, being that of a clerk 
of three years’ standing in the India House, 
could have been but scanty, and a small pay- 
ment made for board by an old maiden aunt, 
who resided with them. In this year, Lamb, 
being just twenty years of age, began to write 
verses, partly incited by the example of his 
only friend, Coleridge, whom he regarded with 
as much reverence as affection, and partly in- 
spired by an attachment to a young lady resid- 
ing in the neighborhood of Islington, who is 
commemorated in his early verses as the ‘ fair- 
haired maid.’ ” 


How his love prospered we are not 
told ; but it is to be inferred from the fol- 
lowing extracts from one of his letters to 
Coleridge, written in the early part of 
1796, that the course of it ran anything 
but smoothly :— 


“ Coleridge, { know not what suffering scenes 
ree have gone through at Bristol. My life 
vas been somewhat diversified of late. The 
six weeks that finished last year and began 
this, your very humble servant spent very 
agreeably in a mad-house at Hoxton. | am 
got somewhat rational now, and don’t bite any 
one. But mad I was. And many a vagary 
my imagination played with me, enough to 
make a volume if all were told. 

ye Coleridge, it may convince you of 
my regards for you when I tell you my head 
ran on you in my madness, as much almost as 
on another person, who I am inclined to think 
was the more immediate cause of my temporary 
frenzy.” 





But probably his love affair was not 
the only cause of his affliction. In another 
letter to Coleridge he says :— 


“ When you left London, I felt a dismal void 
in my heart. I found myself cut off, at one 
and the same time, from two most dear to me. 
‘ How blest with ye the path could I have trod 
of quiet life!’ In your conversation you had 
blended so many pleasant fancies that they 
cheated me of my grief; but in your absence, 
the tide of melancholy rushed in again, and did 
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its worst mischief by overwhelming my reason. 
| have recovered, but feel a stupor that makes 
me indifferent to the hopes and fears of this 
life. I sometimes wish to introduce a religious 
turn of mind, but habits are strong things, and 
my religious fervors are confined, alas ! to some 
fleeting moments of occasional solitary devo- 
tion. A correspondence, opening with you, 
has roused me a little from my lethargy, and 
made me conscious of existence. Indulge me 
in it; I will not be very troublesome. At some 
future time I will amuse you with an account, 
as full as my cnet will permit, of the strange 
turns my frenzy took. I look back upon it at 
times with a gloomy kind of envy ; for while it 
lasted, | had many, many hours of pure happi- 
ness. Dream not, Coleridge, of having tasted 
all the grandeur and wildness of fancy till you 
have gone mad. All now seems to me vapid, 
comparatively so.” 


In another of his letters at this period, 
he incloses some lines to Cowper, con- 
gratulating the poet on his recovery to 
sanity. Itis pleasant to see how readily 
he sympathizes with one who had so much 
in common with himself. He foresees that 
Coleridge will think the line, 


“Cowper, of England’s bards the wisest and 
the best,” 


hardly just. The “inspired charity boy” 
was probably too full of dim aspirations to 
relish the homely beauties of the Task. It 
was fortunate for Lamb that his admira- 
tion for his lofty friend did not mislead his 
judgment. His letters at this time are 
generally made up of acute observations 
on books and poetry. . 

But the great blow which crippled him 
for life came upon him next year, and sad- 
ly interrupted his literary studies. It is 
briefly told in the following extract of a 
letter to Coleridge: 


“ My poor, dear, dearest sister, in a fit of in- 
sanity, has been the death of her own mother. 
I was at hand only time enough to snatch the 
knife out of her grasp. She is at present in a 
madhouse, from whence I fear she must be re- 
moved to an hospital. God has preserved me 
my senses; | eat, and drink, and sleep, and 
have my judgment, I believe, very sound. My 
— father was slightly wounded, and I am 
eft to take care of him and my aunt. Mr. Nor- 
ris, of the Blue-coat School, has been very kind 
to us, and we have no other friend; but, thank 

» lam very calm and composed, and able 
to do the best that remains to do. Write as 
religious a letter as possible, but no mention of 








what is gone and done with. With me ‘the 
former things are passed away,’ and I have 
something more to do than to feel. 

“God Almighty have us well in His keep- 
ing. C. Lame.” 


How perfectly sincere and resolute is 
this—‘ Write as religious a letter as possi- 
ble, but no mention of what is gone and 
done with.” For those who are disposed 
to nurse their afflictions, there is a volume 
of reproof in these few sentences. 

The following extracts from other letters 
show the state of mind in which he con- 
tinued to endure his grief :— 


“ God be praised, Coleridge, wonderful as it 
is to tell, I have never once been otherwise 
than collected and calm; even on the dreadful 
day, and in the midst of the terrible scene, I 
preserved a tranquillity which bystanders may 
have construed into indifference—a tranquillity 
not of despair. Is it folly or sin in me to say 
that it was a religious principle that most su 
ported me? I allow much to other favorable 
circumstances. I felt that I had something 
else to do than to regret.” 

“On the very second day, (I date from the 
day of horrors,) as is usual in such cases, there 
were a matter of twenty people, I do think, 
supping in our room; they prevailed with me 
to eat with them, (for to eat I never refused.) 
They were all making merry in the room! 
Some had come from friendship, some from 
busy curiosity, and some from interest; I was 
going to partake with them, when my recollec- 
tion came that my poor dead mother was lying 
in the next room—the very next room; a mo- 
ther who, through life, wished nothing but her 
children’s welfare. Indignation, the rage of 
grief, something like remorse, rushed upon my 
mind. In an agony of emotion I found my 
way mechanically to the adjoining room, and 
fell on my knees by the side of her coffin, ask- 
ing forgiveness of Heaven, and sometimes of 
her, for forgetting her so soon. Tranquillity 
returned, and it was the only violent emotion 
that mastered me, and I think it did me good.” 


The same letier contains a circumstan- 
tial statement of the condition of his af- 
fairs, how he hoped to dispose of his father, 
aunt, and sister, and their slender means of 
support—for all which we must refer the 
reader to the volume. We only quote to 
show the spirit in which Lamb faced his 
dark present and hopeless future, and the 
effect his sufferings wrought upon him. 
Whenever he mentions his sister he writes 
as if she made a part of himself :— 


* ] hope that J shall through life never have 
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less recollection, nor a fainter impression, of 
what has happened than I have now. It is not 
a light thing, nor meant by the Almighty to be 
received lightly. I must be serious, circum- 
spect, and deeply religious through life ; and 
by such means may both of us escape madness 
in future, if it so please the Almighty !” 


Happily for Lamb, what he then under- 
stood by being “deeply religious,” he was 
spared mental strength to outlive. It was 
the first trait in his character to be deeply 
excitable, almost miraculously so, com- 
pared with other men, by emotions, and 
no less keen and quicksighted in his per- 
ceptions. Whatever took hold of him, 
suddenly shot into a blaze and burnt out, 
leaving only a charred relic. All griefs 
and passions sublimed at once, through his 
over-warm affections, into his intellect, and 
became purified of all their grosser parts. 
They did not merely touch him; they 
— through and through. Thus his 
ove drove him to madness ; and in all his 
life after we hear no more of the passion, 
except when he shows he understood it 
perfectly. So with his religious feelings. 
It is easy to see that had he continued in the 
frame of mind indicated above, he must 
have gone the way of poor Cowper. But 
he doubtless perceived in this tendency to 
extremes of feeling something morbid—a 
taint of insanity, against which he had 
peculiar reason to be guarded. This and 
the society of such friends as few men ever 
had, or were more worthy to have, to- 
gether with a most iron determination, and 
the pressure of necessity, enabled him to 
keep himself in check. But the check, 
though it held, seemed insecure enough. 
It just held him from bursting away into 
the region of tears. He lived on the verge 
where laughing and crying come together, 
and as he could not ery, he laughed. His 
portrait at the beginning of this volume 
harmonizes with this fundamental quality 
of him no less than do his letters. 

One more extract will show how near 
even his strong mind came to breaking 
down under the deadly sentimentalism 
that often usurps the place of a simple 
Christian faith. Whether Coleridge, at 
this time of his life, (when Lamb was in 
doubt whether to direct his letter “‘ Mr.” 
or “ Rev.,” and so left off both,) was just 
the adviser he should have had may be 
questioned :— 





“'To you I owe much, under God. In my 
brief acquaintance with you in London, your 
conversations won me to the better cause, and 
rescued me from the polluting spirit of the 
world. Imight have been a worthless charac- 
ter without you; as it is, I do possess a certain 
improvable portion of devotional feelings, 
though when I view myself in the light of di- 
vine trath, and not according to the common 
measure of human judgment, I am altogether 
corrupt and sinful. This is no cant. I am 
very sincere. 

“ These last afflictions, Coleridge, have fail- 
ed to soften and bend my will. They found 
me unprepared. My former calamities pro- 
duced in me a spirit of humility and a spirit of 
prayer. I thought they had sufficiently disci- 
plined me ; but the event ought to humble me; 
if God’s judgments now fail to take away from 
me the heart of stone, what more grievous 
trials ought I not to expect? I have been 
very querulous, impatient under the rod—full of 
little jealousies and heart-burnings. I had well 
nigh quarrelled with Charles Lloyd—and for no 
other reason, I believe, than that the good crea- 
ture did all he could to make me happy. ‘The 
truth is, I thought he tried to force my mind 
from its natural and proper bent ; he continually 
wished me to be from home; he was drawing 
me from the consideration of my poor dear 
Mary’s situation, rather than assisting me to 
gain a proper view of it with religious consola- 
tions.” 

“JT am recovering, God be praised for it, a 
healthiness of mind, something like calmness 
—but I want more religion—I am jealous of 
human helps and leaning places. I rejoice in 
your good fortunes. May God at last settle 
you! You have had many and painful trials; 
humanly speaking, they are going to end; but 
we should rather pray that discipline may at- 
tend us through the whole of our lives. . . . 
A careless and a dissolute spirit hes advanced 
upon me with large strides—pray God that my 
present afflictions may be sanctitied to me!” 


But he was now enlarging the circle of 
his friends, and this spirit was not destined 


to utterly overwhelm him. His strong 
sense breaks away from it with impatient 
bounds, and his cheerful temper leads him 
into gaieties that make him more modest. 
In such passages as the above we have, 
instead of true piety, an extreme conscious- 
ness of self, but very little consciousness 
of sin. In coming from ‘this to a healthy 
condition, Lamb’s perception of the ludi- 
crous carries him to the verge of irrever- 
ence; yet we know he remained a be- 
liever all his life, and did not, like some of 
his learned friends, “box the compass” 
of religious faith till he had no faith left. 
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We can see how the following should be 
quite as consistent with true Christianity 
as the extract just given :— 


“When we die, you and I must part; the 
sheep, you know, take the right hand, and the 
goats the left. Stripped of its allegory, you 
must know, the sheep are J, and the Apostles 
and the Martyrs, and the Popes, and Bishop 
Taylor and Bishop Horsley, and Coleridge, &c. 
&c.; the goats are the Atheists and the Adul- 
terers, and dumb dogs, and Godwin and 
. g, and that Thyestean crew—yaw ! 
how my saintship sickens at the idea ! 

“You shall have my play and the Falstaff 
letters ina day or two. I will write to Lloyd 
by this day’s post. 

“God bless you, Manning. Take my trifling 
as trifling—and believe me seriously and 
deeply your well-wisher and friend.” 


The truth was, Lamb was unable to en- 
tertain the thought of a heaven which 
would not include all his ‘friends ; and the 
reconciling his religious belief with his 
affections was probably what made him 
so silent with respect to the former. 

But we have followed the letters till we 
have now reached the period of Lamb’s 
life, when his genius was beginning to ex- 
pand into full flower. Elia lives again in 
the rest of the volume, and utters such 
a world of good things that we will for- 
get, since he desires it, and because we 
cannot help it, all his troubles and strug- 
gles, in the exhilaration of his boundless 
mirth. First of all we must confess to a 
warm interest in the worthy George Dyer, 
who, in these letters and those of the 
former collection, is made to live. 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 


“I showed my ‘ Witch,’ and ‘ Dying Lover,’ 
to Dyer last night, but George could not com- 
prehend how that could be poetry which did not 
go upon ten feet, as George and his predeces- 
sors had taught it todo; so George read me 
some lectures on the distinguishing qualities 
of the Ode, the Epigram, and the Epic, and 
went home to illustrate his doctrine, by correct- 
ing a proof sheet of his own Lyrics. George 
Writes odes where the rhymes, like fashionable 
man and wife, keep a comfortable distance of 
six or eight lines apart, and calls that ‘ observ- 
ing the laws of verse.’ George tells you, be- 
fore he recites, that you must listen with great 
attention or you'll miss the rhymes. I did so, 
and found them pretty exact. George, speaking 
of the dead Ossian, exclaimeth, ‘ Dark are the 
poet’s eyes.’ I humbly represented to him that 


his own eyes were dark, and many a living 
bard’s besides, and suggested to him, ‘ Clos’d 
are the poet’s eyes.’ But that would not do. 
I found there was an antithesis between the 
darkness of his eyes and the splendor of his 
genius ; and I acquiesced.” 


TO MR. MANNING. 


“To come to the point then, and hasten into 
the middle of things ; have you a copy of your 
Algebra to give away? I donotask it for my- 
self; I have too much reverence for the Black 
Arts, ever to approach thy circle, illustrious 
Trismegist! But that worthy man, and excel- 
lent poet, George Dyer, made me a visit yester- 
night, on purpose to borrow one, supposing, 
rationally enough, I must say, that you had 
made me a present of one before this; the 
omission of which I take to have proceeded 
only from negligence; but it is a fault. I 
could lend him no assistance. You must know 
he is just now diverted from the pursuit of the 
Bett Lerrers by a paradox, which he has 
heard his friend (that sna mathematician) 
maintain, that the negative quantities of mathe- 
maticians were mere nuge, things scarcely in 
rerum naturé, and smacking too much of mys- 
tery for gentlemen of Mr. Friend’s clear Unita- 
rian capacity. However, the dispute once set 


| agoing, has seized violently on George’s peri- 


cranicks ; and it is necessary for his health 
that he should speedily come to a resolution of 
his doubts. He goes about teasing his friends 
with his new mathematics ; he even frantically 
talks of purchasing Manning’s Algebra, which 
shows him far gone, for, to my knowledge, he 
has not been master of seven shillings a good 
time. George’s pockets and ’s brains 
are two things in nature which do not ab- 
hor a vacuum Now, if you could 
step in, on this trembling suspense of his rea- 
son, and he should find on Saturday morning, 
lying for him at the Porter's Lodge, Clifford's 
Inn—his safest address—Manning’s Algebra, 
with a neat manuscription in the Llank leaf, 
running thus, ‘ From THE AvuTHor !’ it might 
save his wits and restore the unhappy author 
to those studies of poetry and criticism, which 
are at present suspended, to the infinite regret 
of the whole literary world. N. B.—Dirty 
covers, smeared leaves, and dog’s ears, will be 
rather a recommendation than otherwise. N. 
B.—He must have the book as soon as possible, 
or nothing can withhold him from madly pur- 
chasing the book ontick. . . . ‘Thenshall we 
see him sweetly restored to the chair of Longi- 
nus—to dictate in smooth and modest phrase 
the laws of verse; to prove that Theocritus 
first introduced the Pastoral, and Virgil and 
Pope brought it to its perfection; that Gray 
and Mason (who always hunt in couples in 
George’s brain) have shown a great deal of 





poetical fire in their lyric poetry ; that Aristo- 
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tle’s rules are not to be servilely followed, 
which George has shown to have imposed great 
shackles upon modern genius. His poems, | 
find, are to consist of two vols.—reasonable oc- 
tavo ; and a third book will exclusively contain 
criticisms, in which he has gone pretty deeply 
into the laws of blank verse and rhyme—epic 

try, dramatic and pastoral ditto—all which 
is to come out before Christmas. But above 
all he has fouched most deeply upon the Drama, 
comparing the English with the modern Ger- 
man stage, their merits and defects. Appre- 
hending that his studies (not to mention his 
turn, which I take to be chiefly towards the ly- 
rical poetry) hardly qualified him for these dis- 
quisitions, I modestly inquired what plays he 
had read? I found George’s reply was that he 
had read Shakspeare, but that was a good 
while since: he calls him a great, irregular 
genius, which I think to be an original and just 
remark. Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 
Ben Jonson, Shirley, Marlowe, Ford, and the 
worthies of Dodsley’s Collection—he confessed 
he had read none of them, but professed his in- 
tention of looking through them all, so as to 
be able to /ouch upon them in his book. So 
Shakspeare, Otway, and I believe Rowe, to 
whom he was naturally directed by Johnson’s 
Lives, and these not read lately, are to stand 
him instead of a general knowledge of the sub- 
ject. God bless his dear absurd head !” 


FROM ANOTHER TO THE SAME. 


“Pray come on Monday, if you can, and 
stay your own time. I have a good, large 
room, with two beds in it, in the handsomest of 
which thou shalt repose a night, and dream of 
Spheroids. I hope you will understand by the 
nonsense of this letter, that I am not melan- 
choly at the thoughts of thy coming : I thought 
it necessary to add this, because you love pre- 
cision. ‘Take notice that our stay at Dyer's 
will not exceed eight o’clock, after which our 
pursuits will be our own. But, indeed, I think 
a little recreation among the Bell Letters and 
poetry will do you some service in the interval of 
severer studies. I hope we shall fully discuss 
with George Dyer what I have never yet heard 
done to my satisfaction, the reason of Dr. John- 
son’s malevolent strictures on the higher spe- 
cies of the Ode.” 


Long after, when Lamb resided at 
Islington, Dyer became the hero of an ad- 
venture which, Mr. Talfourd informs us, 
“supplies the subject of one of ‘The 
Last Essays of Elia ;’ and which is verita- 
bly related in the following letter of Lamb, 
which is curious, as containing the germ 
of that delightful article, and the first 
sketches of the Brandy-and-Water Doctor 
therein celebrated as miraculous.” 





ee 


TO MRS. HAZLITT. 


“Dear Mrs. H. :--Sitting down to write a 
letter is such a painful ay rnp to Mary, that 
you must accept me as her proxy. You have 
seen our house. What I now tell you is liter. 
ally true: yesterday week, George Dyer called 
upon us, at one o'clock, (bright noon-day) on 
his way to dine with Mrs. Barbauld, at New- 
ington, and he sat with Mary abovt half an 
hour. The maid saw him go out, from her 
kitchen window, but suddenly losing sight of 
him, ran up in a fright to Mary. G. D., in- 
stead of keeping the slip that leads to the gate, 
had deliberately, staff in hand, in broad, open 
day, marched into the New River. He had not 
his spectacles on, and you know his absence. 
Who helped him out, they can hardly tell, but 
between ’em they got him out, drenched 
through and through. A mob collected by that 
time, and accompanied him in. ‘Send for the 
Doctor!’ they said; and a one-eyed fellow, 
dirty and drunk, was fetched from the public 
house at the end, where it seems he lurks, for 
the sake of picking up water practice ; having 
formerly had a medal from the Humane Socie- 
ty for some rescue. By his advice, the patient 
was put between blankets; and when I came 
home at four to dinner, I found G. D. abed, 
and raving, light-headed, with the brandy-and- 
water which the doctor had administered. He 
sung, Jaughed, whimpered, screamed, babbled 
of guardian angels, would get up and go home; 
but we kept him there by force, and by next 
morning he departed sobered, and seems to have 
received no injury. All my friends are open- 
mouthed about having paling before the river, 
but I cannot see, because an absent man 
chooses to walk into a river, with his eyes 
open, at mid-day, 1 am any the more likely to 
be drowned in it, coming home at midnight.” 


In a letter to Wordsworth, written still 
later, Lamb says :— 


“To G. D. a poem is a poem. His own 
as good as anybody’s, and, God bless him, 
anybody’s as good as his own; for | do not 
think he has the most distant guess of the pos- 
sibility of one poem being better than another. 
The gods, by P sine is him the very faculty it- 
self of discrimination, have effectually cut off 
every seed of envy in his bosom. But with 
envy they excised curiosity a'so; and if you 
wish the copy again, which you destined for 
him, I thiuk I shall be able to find it again for 
you, on his third shelf, where he stuffs his pre- 
sentation copies, uncut,in shape and matter 
resembling a lump of dry dust ; but on care- 
fully removing that stratum, a thing like 4 
pamphlet will emerge. I have tried this with 
fifty different poetical works that have been 
given G, D. in turn for as many of his own 
performances, and I confess I never had any 
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scruple in taking my own again, wherever I 
found it, shaking the adherences off—and by 
this means one copy of ‘ my works,’ served for 
G. D., and, with a little dusting, was made 
over to my good friend Dr. G , who little 
thought whose leavings he was taking when he 
made me that graceful bow.” 


The last we hear of him is in a letter to 
Moxon, which tells a delightful anecdote 
of him; after relating it, Lamb says :— 


“@G, was born, I verily think, without origi- 
nal sin, but chooses to have a conscience, as 
every Christian gentleman should have. His 
dear face is insusceptible of the twist they call 
a sneer, yet he is apprehensive of being sus- 
pected of that ugly appearance. When he 


makes a compliment he thinks he has given an 
affront—a name is personality.” 


After these extracts, Mr. Talfourd’s ac- 
count of Dyer must not be withheld. It 
adds to its interest with us, that a friend 
at our elbow (whose lucubrations are not 
altogether unknown to our readers) veri- 
fies the description of Dyer’s person, and 
remembers how certain roguish young 
ladies, his cousins, lacking due reverence 
for learning and poetry, were wont to 
heap all sorts of meats upon the worthy 
gentleman’s plate at dinner ; he being lost 
in conversation until near the close of the 
repast, when he would suddenly recollect 
himself and fall to till he had finished 
the whole, evidently under an impression 
that such was his only alternative as a 
man of polite breeding. 


“George Dyer was one of the first objects of 
Lamb’s youthful reverence, for he had attained 
the stately rank of Grecian in the venerable 
school of Christ’s Hospital, when Charles entered 
it, a little, timid, affectionate child; but this boyish 
respect, once amounting to awe, gave place to 
a familiar habit of loving banter, which, spring- 
ing from the depths of old regard, approximated 
to school-boy roguery, and, now and then, 
though very rarely, gleamed on the conscious- 
ness of the ripe scholar. No contrast could be 
more vivid than that presented by the relations 
of each to the literature they both loved ; one 
divining its inmost essences, plucking out the 
heart of its mysteries, shedding light on its dim- 
mest recesses ; the other devoted, with equal 
assiduity, to its externals. Books, to Dyer, 
‘were a real world, both pure and good ;’ among 
them he passed, unconscious of time, from 
youth to extreme age, vegetating on their dates 
and forms, and ‘trivial fond records,’ in the 
learned air of great libraries, or the dusty con- 
fusion of his own, with the least possible ap- 





prehension of any human interest vital in their 
pages, or of “" spirit of wit or fancy glancing 
across them. His life was an Academic Pas- 
toral. Methinks I see his gaunt,awkward form, 
set off by trousers too short, like those out- 
grown by a gawky lad, and a rusty coat as 
much too large for the wearer, hanging about 
him like those garments which the aristocratic 
Milesian peasantry prefer tothe most comforta- 
ble rustic dress; his long head silvered over 
with short yet straggling hair, and his dark 
gray eyes glistening with faith and wonder, as 
zamb satisfies the curiosity which has gently 
disturbed his studies as to the authorship of the 
Waverly Novels, by telling him, in the strict- 
est confidence, that they are the works of Lord 
Castlereagh, just returned from the Congress 
of Sovereigns at Vienna! Off he runs, with 
animated stride and shambling enthusiasm, nor 
stops till he reaches Maida Hill, and breathes 
his news into the startled ear of Leigh Hunt, 
who, ‘as a public writer,’ ought to be possessed 
of the great fact with which George is laden! 
Or shall I endeavor to revive the bewildered 
look with which, just after he had been an- 
nounced as one of Lord Stanhope’s executors 
and residuary legatees, he received Lamb’s 
grave inquiry, ‘ Whether it was true, as com- 
monly reported, that he was to be made a lord ?” 
‘O dear, no, Mr. Lamb,’ responded he with 
earnest seriousness, but not without a moment's 
quivering vanity, ‘I could not think of such a 
thing; it is not true,J assure you.’ ‘I thought 
not,’ said Lamb, ‘and I contradict it wherever 
I go. But the government will not ask your 
consent ; they may raise you to the peerage 
without your even knowing it.’ ‘1 hope not, 
Mr. Lamb; indeed—indeed, I hope not. It 
would not suit me at all,’ responded Dyer, and 
went his way, musing on the possibility of a 
strange honor descending on his reluctant 
brow. Or shall I recall the visible presenti- 
ment of his bland unconsciousness of evil when 
his sportive friend taxed it to the utmost by 
suddenly asking what he thought of the mur- 
derer Williams, who, after destroying two fam- 
ilies in Ratcliffe Highway, had broken prison 
by suicide, and whose body had just before 
been conveyed in shocking procession to its 
cross-road grave. The desperate attempt to 
compel the gentle optimist to speak ill of a mor- 
tal creature produced no happier success than 
the answer, *‘ Why, I should think, Mr. Lamb, 
he must have been rather an eccentric charac- 
ter.’ This simplicity of a nature not only un- 
spotted by the world, but almost abstracted 
from it, will seem the more remarkable when it 
is known that it was subjected, at the entrance 
of life, to a hard battle with fortune. Dyer 
was the son of very poor parents, residing in an 
eastern suburb of London, Stepney or Bethnal- 
greenward, where he attracted the attention of 
two elderly ladies as a serious child, with an 
extraordinary love for books. They obtained 
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for him a presentation to Christ’s Hospital, 
which he entered at seven years of age ; fought 
his way through its sturdy ranks to the head ; 
and, at nineteen, quitted it for Cambridge, with 
only an exhibition and his scholarly accom- 
plishments to help him. On he went, how- 
ever, placid if not rejoicing, through the diffi- 
culties of a life illustrated only by scholarship, 
encountering tremendous labors, unresting yet 
serene, until, at eighty-five, he breathed out the 
most blameless of lives, which began in a strug- 
gle, to end in a learned dream.” 


But nous revenons—‘let us return to 
our Lamb.” These letters are not to be en- 
joyed in private. They require the play 
of sympathy. We confess toa high satis- 
faction in feeling that we have the power 
of introducing some choice passages to 
many readers who will not have seen 
them. 


Writing to Manning, Lamb says :—- 


“T've often wished I lived in the Golden 
Age, before doubt, and propositions, and corol- 
laries got into the world. Now, as Joseph 
= , Bard of Nature, sings, going up Malvern 

ills, 


‘How steep—how painful the ascent! 
It needs the evidence of close deduction 
To know that ever I shall gain the top, 


* You must know that Joe is lame, so that 
he had some reason for so saying.” 


And again :— 


“ Joe’s tragedy hath the following: Some 
king is told that his enemy has engaged twelve 
archers to come over in a boat from an enemy’s 
country and waylay him. He thereupon pa- 
thetically exclaims : 

‘Twelve, dost thou say? Curse on those dozen 
villains !’ 

** D—— read two of the acts out to us very 
gravely on both sides, till he came to this heroic 
touch, and then he asked what we laughed at. 
I had no more muscles that day. A poet who 
chooses to read out his own verses has but a 
limited power over you. There is a bound 
where his authority ceases.”’ 


Or take the following, to Coleridge :— 


* When shall we two smoke again? Last 
night { had been in a sad quandary of spirits, in 
what they call the evening, but a pipe, and 
some generous port, and King Lear, (being 
alone.) had their effects as solacers. I went 
to bed pot-valiant. By the way, may not the 
Ogles of Somersetshire be remotely descended 
from King Lear ?” 





The idea of a man drinking himself 
“ pot-valiant,”’ and boldly rushing into 
bed, is—worthy of the master. 

This was about the time of the “ Fare- 
well to Tobacco,” however, which he in- 
closed in a letter to Wordsworth, which 
opens thus: 


“My dear Wordsworth, (or Dorothy rather, 
for to you appertains the biggest part of this 
answer by right,) [ will not again deserve re- 
peaaeh by so long a silence. T have kept de- 
uding myself with the idea that ra would 
write to you, but she is so lazy, (or | believe 
the true state of ‘the case, so diffident,) that it 
must revert to me as usual ; though she writes 
a pretty good style, and has some notion of the 
force of words, she is not always so certain of 
the true orthography of thém ; that, and a poor 
handwriting, (in this age of female calli- 
graphy,) often deters her where no other reason 
does.’ 


This was mere banter upon his sister, 
Mr. Talfourd informs us. 


* As to our special affairs I am looking about 
me. I have done nothing since the beginning 
of last year, when I lost my newspaper job, 
and having had a long idleness, 1 must do 
something, or we shall get very poor. Some- 
times I think of a farce, but hitherto all 
schemes have gone off-—an idle bray or two of 
an evening, vaporing out of a pipe, and going 
off in the morning ; but now I have bid fare- 
well to my ‘sweet enemy,’ Tobacco, as you 
will see in my next page, I shall perhaps set 
nobly to work. Hang work ! 

“] wish that all the year were a holiday ; | 
am sure that indolence—indefeasible indolence 
—is the true state of man, and business the 
invention of the old Teazer, whose interference 
doomed Adam to an apron and set him a hoeing. 
Pen and ink, clerks and desks, were the retine- 
ments of this old torturer some thousand years 
after, under pretence of ‘Commerce allying 
distant shores, Promoting and diffusing know- 


ledge, good, &c.’” 


The farce hinted at above was “ Mr. H.;’ 


its fate is drolly communicated in a note to 
Mrs. Hazlitt : 


“ Mary is a little cut at the ill-success of 
‘Mr. H. which came out last night, and failed. 
I know you'll be sorry, but never mind. We 
are determined not to be cast down. I am 
going to leave off tobacco, and then we must 
thrive. A smoking man must write smoky 
farces.” 


The following from letters of Mary 
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Lamb to Mrs. Hazlitt, show that she had 
“some notion of the force of words” :— 


“T left this unfinished yesterday, in the hope 
that my brother would have done it for me. 
His reason for refusing me was ‘no exquisite 
reason, for it was because he must write a 
letter to Manning in three or four weeks, and 
therefore ‘he could not be always writing let- 
ters,’ he said. I wanted him to tell your 
husband about a great work which Godwin 
is going to publish to enlighten the world 
once more, and I shall not be able to make 
out what it is. He (Godwin) took his usual 
walk one evening, a fortnight since, to the 
end of Hatton Garden and back again. Du- 
ring that walk a thought came into his 
mind, which he instantly sat down and im- 
proved upon, till he brought it, in seven or eight 
days, into the compass of a reasonable sized 
pamphlet.” 


This was the Essay on Sepulchres. © 


«____. The dear, quiet, lazy, delicious month 
we spent with you is remembered by me with 
such regret that [ feel quite discontented and 
Winterslow-sick. I assure you I never passed 
such a pleasant time in the country in my life, 
both in the house and out of it—the card- 
playing quarrels, and a few gaspings for breath 


after ae swift footsteps up the high hills ex- 


cepted; and these drawbacks are not unpleas- 
ant in the recollection. We have got some 
salt butter to make our toast seem like yours, 
and we have tried to eat meat suppers, but that 
would not do, for we left our appetites behind 
us, and the dry loaf, which offended you, now 
comes in at night unaccompanied ; but, sorry 
am I to add, it is soon followed by the pipe. 
We smoked the very first night of our arri- 
val.” . 


Reviews have changed their character 
somewhat since the following was writ- 
ten :— 


“The Monthly Review sneers at me, and 
asks ‘if Comus is not good enough for Mr. 
Lamb?’ because I have said no good serious 
dramas have been written since the death of 
Charles the First, except ‘Samson Agonistes ;’ 
so because they do not know, or won't remem- 
ber, that Comus was written long before, I am 
to be set down as an undervaluer of Milton. 
O, Coleridge, do kill those reviews, or they will 
kill us; kill all we like! Be a friend to all 
else, but their foe.” 


In the following it is hard to tell which 
is best, the criticism or the joke :— 


“ Have you read ‘Caiebs?’ It has reached 





eight editions in so many weeks, yet literally 
itis one of the very poorest sort of common 
novels, with the drawback of dull religion in it. 
Had the religion been high and flavored, it 
would have been something. I borrowed this 
‘Celebs in search of a Wife,’ of a very care- 
ful, neat lady, and returned it with this stuff 
written in the beginning :— 


‘If ever I marry a wife, 
I'd marry a landlord’s daughter, 
For then I may sit in the bar, 
And drink cold brandy-and-water.” 


Speaking of epitaphs, in a letter to 
Wordsworth, Lamb says :— 


“T have seen in Islington churchyard (I 
think) an Epitaph to an infant, who died ‘£ta- 
tis four months,’ with this seasonable inscrip- 
tion appended, ‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the 
land,’ &c.” 


Of book-borrowers :— 


“Of those who borrow, some read slow; 
some mean to read but don’t read; and some 
neither read nor mean to read, but borrow to 
leave you an opinion of their sagacity. I must 
do my money-borrowing friends the justice to 
say that there is nothing of this caprice or 
wantonness of alienation in them. When they 
borrow my money they never fail to make use 
of it.” 


It was perhaps no harm to Wordsworth 
that he had such critics as Coleridge and 
Lamb. The following must have gone 
very near him :— 


“ You distinguish well, in your old preface, 
between the verses of Dr. Johnson, of the 
‘Man in the Strand, and that from ‘The 
Babes in the Wood.’ I was thinking, whether 
taking your own glorious lines— 


‘ And from the love which was in her soul 
For her youthful Romilly, 


which, by the love I bear my own soul, I think 
have no parallel in any, the best old ballads, 
and just altering it to— 


‘ And from the great respect she felt 
For Sir Samuel Romilly,’ 


would not have explained the boundaries of 
prose expression and poetic feeling nearly as 
well. Excuse my levity on such an occasion. 
I never felt deeply in my life if that poem did 
not make me, both lately and when I read it in 
MS.” 


One of the letters to Wordsworth is s0 
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Elia-like it could never be mistaken for 
another’s without the subscription. We 
have only space for a paragraph or so :-— 


“ Coleridge is absent but four miles, and the 
neighborhood of such a man is as exciting as 
the presence of fifty ordinary persons. “Tis 
enough to be within the whiff and wind of his 
en for us not to possess our souls in quiet. 

f I lived with him or the Author of the Excur- 
sion, I should, in a very little time, lose my own 
identity, and be dragged along in the current 
of other people’s thoughts, hampered in a net. 
How cool | sit in this office, with no possible 
interruption further than what I may term ma- 
terial! There is not as much metaphysics in 
thirty-six of the people here as there is in the 
first page of Locke’s ‘'T'reatise on the Human 
Understanding,’ or as much poetry as in any 
ten lines of the ‘Pleasures of Hope,’ or more 
natural ‘ Beggar’s Petition.’ I never entangle 
myself in any of their speculations. Inter- 
ruptions, if I try to write a letter even, I have 
dreadful. Just now, within four lines, I was 
called off for ten minutes to consult dusty old 
books for the settlement of obsolete errors. I 
hold vou a guinea you don’t find the chasm 
where I left off, so excellently the wounded 
sense closed again and was healed. 

“N. B.—Nothing said above to the contrary, 
but that I hold the personal presence of the 
two mentioned potent spirits at a rate as high 
as any; but I pay dearer; what amuses others 
robs me of myself; my mind is positively dis- 
charged into their greater currents, but flows 
with a willing violence. As to your question 
about work, it is far less oppressive to me than 
it was, from circumstances; it takes all the 
golden part of the day away, a solid lump, from 
ten to four; but it does not kill my peace as 
before. Some day or other J shall be in a 
taking again. My head aches, and you have 
had enough. God bless you! 

“ C. Lams.” 


Not less characteristic though in a dif- 
ferent vein, are the two following, written 
to a friend who he had heard was suffering 
from rheumatism :— 


TO MR. H. C. ROBINSON, 


“Dear Rosixson :—We are afraid you will 
slip from us from England without again seeing 
us. It would be charity to come and see one. 
Ihave these three days been laid up with 
strong rheumatic pains in loins, back, shoul- 
ders. I shriek sometimes from the violence of 
them. I get scarce any sleep, and the conse- 
quence is, I am restless, and want to change 
sides as I lie, and I cannot turn without restin 
on my hands, and soturning all my body a 
at once, like a log witha lever. While this 





rainy weather lasts, I have no hope of allevia- 
tion. I have tried flannels and ernbrocation in 
vain. Just at the hip-joint the pangs are 
sometimes so excruciating, that I cry out. It 
is as violent as the cramp, and far more con- 
tinuous. Iam ashamed to whine about these 
complaints to you, who can ill enter into 
them; but indeed they are sharp. You go 
about, in rain or fine, at all hours, without any 
discommodity. I envy you your immunity at 
a time of life not much removed from my own. 
But you owe your exemption to temperance, 
which it is too late for me to pursue. I, in my 
lifetime, have had my good things. Hence my 
frame is brittle—yours as strong as brass. | 
never knew any ailment you had. You can 
& out at night in all weathers, sit upall hours, 
Vell, I don’t want to moralize; I only wish to 
say that if you are inclined to a game at dov- 
Mc-dunby, 1 would try and bolster up myself 
in a chair for a rubber orso. My days are 
tedious, but less so, and less painful, than my 
nights. May you never know the pain and 
difficulty Ihave in writing so much! Mary, 
who is most kind, joins in the wish. 
“ April 10th, 1829. C. Lams.” 


THE COMPANION LETTER TO THE SAME. 


(A week afterwards.) 


“1 do confess to mischief. It was the subt- 
lest diabolical piece of malice the heart of man 
has contrived. I have no more rheumatism 
than that poker. Never was freer from all 
pains and aches. Every joint sound, to the 
tip of the ear from the extremity of the lesser 
toe. The report of thy torments was blown 
circuitously here from Bury. I could not resist 
the jeer. I conceived you writhing when you 
should just receive my congratulations. How 
mad you'd be. Well, it is not in my method to 
inflict pangs. I leave that to Heaven. But in 
the existing pangs of a friend, I have a share. 
His. disquietude crowns my exemption. I 
imagine you howling; and I pace across the 
room, shooting out my free arms, legs, &c., 
this way and that way, with an assurance of 
not kindling a spark of pain from them. | 
deny that Nature meant us to sympatliize with 
agonies. Those face contortions, retortions, 
distortions, have the merriness of antics. Na- 
ture meant them for farce—not so pleasant to 
the actor, indeed; but Grimaldi cries when we 
laugh, and it is but one who suffers to make 
thousands rejoice. 

“You say that shampooing is ineffectual. 
But, per se, itis good, to show the introvolu- 
tions, extravolutions of which the anima! frame 
is capable—to show what the creature is re- 
ceptible of, short of dissolution. 

“You are worse of nights, an’t you? You 
never was rack’d, was you? I should like an 
authentic map of those feelings. 


—- meeaetwrersre © 
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“You seem to have the flying gout. You 
can scarcely screw a smile out of your face, 
can you? [sit at immunity and sneer ad libi- 
tum. “Tis now the time fur you to make good 
resolutions. I may go on breaking ’em for 
anything worse I find myself. Your doctor 
seems to keep you on the long cure. Precipi- 
tate healings are never good. Don’t come 
while you are so bad; I shan’t be able to at- 
tend to your throes and the dumby at once. I 
should like to know how slowly the pain goes 
off. But don’t write, unless the motien will be 
likely to make your sensibility more exquisite. 

“ Your affectionate and truly healthy friend, 

“C, Lams. 


“ Mary thanght a letter from me might amuse 
you in your torment. 
« April 17th, 1829.” 


We must conclude with a letter to 
Moxon respecting some one who had de- 
faced or abstracted a copy of Elia :— 


“Dear M.:—Many thanks for the books; 
but most thanks for one immortal sentence : ‘ If 
Ido not cheat him, never (rust me again.’ | 
do not know whether to admire most, the wit 
or justness of the sentiment. It has my cor- 
dial approbation. My sense of meum and 
tuum applauds it. I maintain it, the eighth 
commandment hath a secret special reserva- 
tion, by which the reptile is exempt from any 

rotection from it. Asa dog, or a nigger, he 

is not the holder of property. Not a ninth of 
what he detains from the world is his own. 
Keep your hands from picking and stealing is 
no way referable to his acquists. I doubt 
whether bearing false witness against thy 
neighbor at all contemplated this possible scrub. 
Could Moses have seen the speck in vision ? 
An ex post facto law alone could relieve him ; 
and we are taught to expect no eleventh com- 
mandment. The outlaw to the Mosaic dispen- 
sation—unworthy to have seen Moses behind! 
—to lay his desecrating hands upon Elia! Has 
the irreverent ark-toucher been struck blind, 
I wonder? The more I think of him, the less 
I think of him. His meanness is invisible with 
aid of solar microscope. My moral eye smarts 
athim. The less flea that bites little fleas! 
The great Beast! the beggarly Nir! 

“ More when we meet; mind, you'll come, two 
of you; and couldn’t you get off in the morn- 
ing, that we may have a day-long curse at him, 
if curses are not dishallowed by descending so 
low? Amen. Maledicatur in extremis! 


“i wo gs 


Our extracts will show that these letters 


















do not disappoint expectation. Indeed 
many of them, being of a more familiar 
cast, are, if possible, more delightful than 
those given in the former collection. We 
have preferred selecting from the lighter 
parts of them, with a view to attracting 
readers to the whole, which cannot fail of 
acting as a pure and healthful intellectual 
stimulant. 

The serious part of Lamb’s life, here for 
the first time laid bare before us, proves 
him to have been a laborious, resolute, 
frank, sincere, and warm-hearted man. It 
is common in speaking of him to lament 
some of his weaknesses—his smoking and 
drinking. There is a cheap sort of virtue 
by which we can make ourselves believe 
we are good by flattering ourselves that 
we are superior to those who are better. 
It would be well for many of those who 
are disposed to climb into heaven over 
this noble-minded suffering brother, to ask 
themselves whether, upon the whole, they 
perform their parts in life so well as he did 
—whether they have ever convinced 
themselves that they were ready to follow 
his heroic example—or whether they have 
no secret vices sufficient to outweigh those 
of one who never concealed anything. 
Perhaps it was Lamb’s very indulgence 
that preserved him sane; the “sad quan- 
dary of spirits” in one who showed so 
much self-command was something more 
than the ordinary depression of indigestion. 
True, it may be said that the use of wine 
might produce this by reaction ; but Lamb 
had been in a mad-house before he became 
a drinker. May we not therefore, consid- 
ering how much he accomplished with his 
frail body, at least forbear to harp on what 
after all might not have been a weakness ? 

It is certainly most becoming, at all 
events, to respect the memory of one who 
has done so much to enlarge our minds 
and develop our affections. We feel 
grateful to Mr. Talfourd for presenting his 
friend in such a light that we are enabled 
to do so. We now know how much the 


fine spirit that has so amused us by 
its playfulness was dignified by suffering. 
We are now justified not only in pitying 
and loving our “ gentle-hearted Elia,” but 
in admiring and honoring him. 


OW. E: 
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MANABOZHO AND THE GREAT SERPENT. 


AN ALGONQUIN TRADITION. 


Ix almost every primitive mythology we 
find a character partaking of a divine and 
human nature, who is the beneficent teacher 
of men, who instructs them in religion and 
the arts, and who, after a life of exemplary 
usefulness, disappears mysteriously, leav- 
ing his people impressed with the highest 
respect for his institutions, and indulging 
in the hope of his final return among 
them. This demi-god, to whom divine 
honors are often paid after his withdrawal 
from earth, is usually the Son of the Sun, 
or of the Eternal Creator, the Great Fa- 
ther who stands at the head of the primi- 
tive pantheons; he is born of an earthly 
mother, a virgin, and often a vestal of the 
sun, who conceives mysteriously, and who, 
after giving birth to her half-divine son, is 
herself sometimes elevated to the rank of 
a goddess. In the more refined and sys- 
tematized mythologies, he appears cle arly 
as an incarnation of the “Great Father,” 
and partaking of his attributes—his terres- 
trial representative, and the mediator be- 
tween him and man. He appears as Bud- 
dha in India; Fo-hi in China; Zoroaster 
in Persia; Osiris in Egypt; Taut in Phe- 
nicia, and Hermes in Greece; and in each 
ease is regarded as the great teacher of 
men and the founder of religion.* 

In the mythological systems of Ame- 
rica, this intermediate demi-god was not 
less clearly recognized than in those of the 
old world ; indeed, as these systems were 
less complicated, because less modified 
from their primitive forms, the Great 
Teacher appears with more distinctness. 
Among the savage tribes his origin and 





* “ However important may be the study of 
military, civil, and political history, the science is 
incomplete without mythological history ; and he 
is little imbued with the —— of hilosophy, 
who can perceive in the fables of antiquity 
nothing more than the extravagances of a fervid 
imagination. Mythology may be considered ~ 
parent of History.”"—TZod’s Rajasthan, vol. 

p. 538. 





character were, for obvious reasons, much 
confused, but among the more advanced 
semi-civilized nations he occupied a well- 
defined position. 

Among the nations of Anahuac he bore 
the name of Quetzaleoail, (interpreted 
“ Feathefed Serpent,””) and was regarded 
with the highest veneration. His festiv als 
were t!.e most gorgeous of the year. To 
him, it is said, the great temple of Cholula 
was dedicated. His history, drawn from 
various sources, is as follows. ‘The god 
of the Milky Way, (Tonecatlecoat!, or 
* Serpent Sun,”) the principal deity of the 
Aztec pantheon, and tie great father of 
gods and men, sent a message to a vir- 
gin of Tulan, telling her that it was the 
will of the gods that she should conceive a 
son, which she did without knowing any 
man.* This son was Quetzalcoatl, w ho was 
figured as tall, of a fair complexion, open 
forehead, large eyes, and a thick beard. 
He became high-priest of Tulan, intro- 
duced the worship of the gods, established 
laws displaying the profoundest wisdom, 
regulated the calendar, and maintained the 
most rigid and exemplary manners in his 
life. He was averse to cruelty, abhorred 
war, and taught men to cultivate the soil, 
to reduce metals from the ores, and many 
other things necessary to their welfare. 
Under his benign administration, — the 
widest happiness prevailed among men. 
The corn grew so strong, that a single ear 
was a load fora man; gourds were as long 
as a man’s body; it was unnecessary to dye 
cotton, for it grew of all colors ; ail fruits 
were in the greatest profusion and of ex- 
traordinary size ; there were also a vast 
number of beautiful and sweet singing 
birds. His reign was the golden age of 
Anahuae. He, however, disappeared sud- 
denly and mysteriously ; in what manner 
is unknown. Some say he died on the 





* Codex Vaticanus, plate 11. “ Begotten,” says 
this authority, “by the breath of God.” 
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sea-shore, and others that he wandered 
away in search of the imaginary kingdom 
of Tlallapa. He was deified ; temples were 
erected to him, and he was adored through- 
out Anahuac. 

The Muyscas of Columbia had a similar 
hero-god. According to their traditionary 
history, he bore the name of Bochica. 
Like Quetzalcoatl, he was son of the sun, 
the incarnation of the great father, whose 
sovereignty and paternal care he emblem- 
atized. He was high-priest of Irica, and the 
law-giver of the Muyscas. He founded a 
new worship, prescribed the order and na- 
ture of the sacrifices, regulated the calen- 
dar, constituted the chiefs of the tribes, 
and directed the mode of choosing the 
high-priests,—in short, he was a perfect 
counterpart of Quetzalcoatl, and, like him, 
disappeared mysteriously at Irica, which 
place became sacred to him after his deifi- 
cation. And as Cholula, the sacred city of 
Quetzaleoatl, was common ground, where 
conflicting nations worshipped in peace, at 
the several shrines dedicated to that divin- 
ity, so the pilgrims to the sanctuary of 
Bochica at Irica, amidst the horrors of the 
most sanguinary warfare, were allowed 
to make their journeys in peace and se- 
curity.* 

We find an analogous character in the 
traditionary history of Peru. At first, it 
is said, the inhabitants lived half-naked in 
holes and caves in the earth, subsisting on 
whatsoever came in their way, and even eat- 
ing human flesh. They were without law, 
government, or religion, altogether, in the 
words of La Vega, “like so many brute 
beasts.” The sun, deploring their miser- 
able condition, sent down his son, Manco 
Capac, and his daughter, Mama Cora, the 
sister and wife of Manco Capac, to in- 
struct them in religion, government, and 
the arts of life. They were placed on an 
island in lake Titicaca, which to this day 
is regarded of extreme sanctity, with per- 
mission to go wherever they pleased, under 
the sole restriction that when they should 
stop at any place to eat or sleep, they 
should there strike a little wedge of gold 
into the ground, and that they should at 
last establish themselves permanently 
wherever the wedge should sink in the 
earth. They went northward, and at last 





* Humboldt’s Res. vol. i, p. 74; vol. ii, p. 108. 
VOL, Il. NO, IV. NEW SERIES, 26 





arrived at the spot where the wedge dis- 
appeared, and here, after gathering around 
them the savage inhabitants, they founded 
the imperial city of Cuzco. Manco Capac 
taught the natives all that was essential to 
their welfare,—the adoration of the sun, 
the practice of the useful arts, and the na- 
ture of government. He died a natural 
death, and from him the Ineas claimed 
their descent, and their title to sovereignty. 
The great festival of the sun, at the sum- 
mer solstice, commemorated the advent of 
the beneficent Manco Capac. 

We have traces of a similar personage 
in the traditionary Votan of Guatemala, 
but our accounts are much more vague 
than in the cases above mentioned. 

The less civilized, but yet considerably 
advanced, agricultural tribes of Florida, 
had a similar tradition concerning a great 
teacher. According to Mr. J. H. Payne, 
(who has with great industry and zeal col- 
lected their traditions, and recorded their 
religious ceremonies, in a work yet un- 
published,) the Cherokees had a priest 
and law-giver essentially corresponding to 
Quetzalcoatl and Bochica. “He was the 
greatest prophet of the Cherokees, and 
bore the name of Wast. He told them 
what had been from the beginning of the 
world, and what would be, and gave the 
people in all things directions what to do. 
He appointed their feasts and fasts, and 
all the ceremonies of their religion. He 
directed the mode of conseerating their 
priests, and choosing their chiefs. He en- 
joined upon them to obey his directions 
from generation to generation, and prom- 
ised that at his death, another would take 
his place and continue his instructions,”* 

Among the savage tribes, we have al- 
ready said, the same notions prevailed. 
The southern edves (priests or “medicine 
men”) of the Californians, according to 
Vanegas, taught that there was a supreme 
creator, Niparaga, who had three sons, 





* Mr. Payne mentions, in a note, the interest- 
ing fact that “the sacred divining crystal of the 
Cherokee priests, which was sometimes called by 
a word (ulistwa) signifying ‘light,’ was also called 
Wasicaton-hi, ‘the word of Wasi, or Wasintisata, 
‘Wasi directed them 7 thus intimating that it 
was introduced and used by Wasi. Anciently, 
too, when any Cherokee was particularly distin- 
guished for singing, the old men would say, ‘ He 
is WAsi’s singer, ‘sings like Wasi, or ‘sings the 
song of Wasi.’ ” 
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one of whom, Quaagagp, came upon earth 
and taught the Indians the arts, and in- 
structed them in religion. Finally, through 
hatred, the Indians killed him ; but although 
dead, he is incorruptible and beautiful. 
Blood flows constantly from him, and 
though he does not speak, he has a ¢lacoli, 
or owl, who speaks for him. To him they 
pay adoration, as the mediatory power be- 
tween earth and the supreme Niparaga. 

The Iroquois had also a beneficent be- 
ing, uniting in himself the character of a 
god and man, who was called Hiawatha, 
or Tarengawagan. “He taught the Iro- 

uois,” says Schoolcraft, “hunting, gar- 

ening, the knowledge of medicine, and 
the arts. He imparted to them the know- 
ledge of the laws of the Great Spirit, es- 
tablished their form of government, etc.” 
According to the tradition, after fulfilling 
his mission on earth, and consolidating 
the five tribes into one confederacy, he went 
up to heaven in his white magic canoe, 
which moved at his wish.* 

Among the Algonquins, and particular- 
ly among the Ojibways and other rem- 
nants of that stock at the North-west, this 
intermediate great teacher (denominated 
by Mr. Schoolcraft the “great incarnation 
of the North-west,”) is fully recognized. 
He bears the name of Manabozho, Nanni- 
bush, Michabou, or Michabozho. In some 
of the early travels he is called Messou. 
The accounts concerning his origin are 
confused and conflicting. He is, however, 
usually represented as the first-born son of 
a great celestial Manitou or spirit, by an 
earthly mother, and is esteemed the friend 
and protector of the human race.¢ He in- 





* Schoolcraft’s Notes on the Iroquois, p. 270. 

+ De Smet’s Oregon Missions, p. 347. See also 
James, Schoolcraft, Hoffman, and others on the 
traditions connected with Manabozho. 

The Wisakeshak of the Crees, the Santeaux, 
and the Blackfeet, and the Etala of the Chi- 
nooks, can both be traced up to the same person- 
age, corresponding with Manabozho. 

De Smet presents the relation of Potogojees, 
a chief of the Potawotomies, in respect to Mana- 
bozho or Nanaboojoo, from which the following 


pee are taken: 

“ Nanaboojoo is our principal intercessor with 
the Great Spirit ; he it was that obtained for us 
the creation of animals for our food and raiment. 
He has caused to grow the roots and herbs which 
cure our maladies, and enables us, in times of 
famine, to kill wild animals. He has left the 
care of them to Mesakkummikokwi, the great- 





structed the Indians in the arts, instituted 
the rites and mysteries of their religion, 
taught them the cultivation of vegetables, 


— 





grandmother of the human race; and in order 
that we should never invoke her in vain, it has 
been strictly enjoined upon the old woman never 
to quit her dwelling. Hence when an Indian 
makes the collection of roots and herbs which 
are to serve him as medicines, he deposits at the 
same time, on the earth, a small offering to this 
great-grandmother. During his different excur- 
sions over the earth, Nanaboojoo killed all such 
animals as were hurtful to us, as the mammoth 
and mastodon. He has placed four beneficent 
spirits at the four cardinal points of the com pass, 
for the purpose of contributing to the happiness 
of the human race. That of the North procures 
for us ice and snow, in order to aid us in discoy- 
ering and following wild animals. He of the 
South gives us that which occasions the growth 
of our pumpkins, melons, maize, and tobacco, 
The spirit of the West gives us rain, and that of 
the East light, and causes the sun to make his 
daily walks around the globe. The thunder we 
hear is the voice of manitous having the forms of 
large birds, which Nanaboojoo has placed in the 
clouds. When they cry very loud, we burn some 
tobacco in our cabins, as a smoke-offering to ap- 
them.” 

“In all their festivities and assemblies,” con- 
tinues this author, “their songs turn upon some 
one or other of the fables connected with Nana- 
boojoo. When the chief had finished this history, 
I asked him if he had any faith in what he had 
related. He replied, ‘ Assuredly I have had the 
happiness to see and entertain those old men of 
my nation who had penetrated far intothe North, 
into the presence of Sensteaien. with whom they 
conversed a long time. He confessed all I have 
related.’”—Oregon Missions, pp. 352, 353. 

“ The accounts which the Indians hand down 
of a remarkable personage of miraculous birth, 
who waged a warfare against monsters, per- 
formed the most extravagant and heroic feats, 
underwent a catastrophe like Jonah’s, and sur- 
vived a general deluge, constitute a very promi- 
nent portion of their cabin lore. Interwoven 
with their leading traits are innumerable tales of 
personal achievements, sagacity, endurance, mir 
acle, and trick, which place him in almost every 
scene of deep interest that can be imagined,— 
from the competition on an Indian play-ground to 
a giant-killer, or a mysterious being of stern, all- 
knowing, super-human power. Whatever man 
could do, he could do. He affected all the pow- 
ers of a necromancer. He wielded the arts of a 
demon, and had the ubiquity of a god. But in 
—— as Manabozho exercises power, or per: 

s exploits wild or wonderful, the chain of 
narration which connects them is broken or 
vague. He leaps over extensive regions of coun- 
ty like an ignis fatuus. He appears suddenly 
like an Avater, or saunters over weary wastes a 
poor and starving hunter. His voice is at one mo- 
——- and sonorous as a thunder-clap, at an- 
other clothed with the softness of feminine suppli- 
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—in short, corresponded in his acts and 
attributes with the various personages al- 
ready noticed. His terrestrial power was 
very great ; he effected transformations 
and controlled the elements. The moun- 
tains are the piles of stone which he raised 
to mark the days of his journeyings over 
the earth, and the valleys are the prints of 
his feet. By some he is supposed to be 
dead and buried in an island in the midst 
of Lake Superior; by others, still to live 
in the distant regions of the North; and 
by others, to repose on a great flake of ice 
in the Northern Sea, which retreat some 
of the Indians fear the whites will yet dis- 
cover, in which case they suppose the 
world will be brought to an end; for as 
soon as he shall put his feet on the earth 
again, it will burst into flames, and all liv- 
ing things will be destroyed. 

Though the object of no particular wor- 
ship, he is nevertheless highly venerated, 
and his adventures occupy a conspicuous 

lace in the lodge-lore of the North-west. 
He is always placed in antagonism to a 
great serpent, a kakodemon, a genuine 
spirit of evil. This serpent corresponds 
very nearly with the Egyptian Typhon, 
the Indian Kaliya, and the Scandinavian 
Midgard. He is connected with the Al- 
gonquin notions of a deluge; and as Ty- 
phon is placed in antagonism to Osiris or 
Apollo, Kaliya to Suyra, the Sun, and Mid- 
gard to Woden, so does he bear a corre- 
sponding relation to Manabozho, who, as 
we have seen, partakes somewhat of the 
character of Osiris. The conflicts of Mana- 
bozho with Meshekenabek, or the serpent, 
are frequent, and though the struggle is 
often long and doubtful, he is usually, in 
the end, successful against his adversary. 

One of these contests involved the de- 
struction of the earth by water, and its re- 
ripen wre by the powerful and beneficent 

anabozho. The tradition in which this 
grand event was embodied was thus related 
by Kah-ge-ga-qah-bowh, Georer Corway, 
a chief of the Ojibways; and though its 
substance has often been presented, it has 
never before been published in its full and 
perfect form. 





cation. Searcely any two persons agree in all 

minor circumstances of the story, and scarcely 
any omit the leading incidents.”—Schoolcraft's 
Algic Res., vol. i., p. 134. 





THE TRADITION. 


One day, returning to his lodge from a 
long journey, Manabozho missed from it 
his young cousin who resided with him ; 
he called his name aloud, but received no 
answer. He looked around on the sand 
for the tracks of his feet, and he then for 
the first time discovered the trail of Me- 
shekenabek, the serpent. He then knew 
that his cousin had been seized by his great 
enemy. He armed himself, and followed 
on his track; he passed the great river, 
and crossed mountains and valleys, to the 
shores of the deep and gloomy lake now 
called Manitou Lake, Spirit Lake, or the 
Lake of Devils. The trail of Meshekena- 
bek led to the edge of the water. 

At the bottom of this lake was the 
dwelling of the serpent, and it was filled 
with evil spirits, his attendants and com- 
panions. ‘Their forms were monstrous and 
terrible, but most, like their master, bore 
the semblance of serpents. In the centre 
of this horrible assemblage was Mesheke- 
nabek himself, coiling his volumes around 
the hapless cousin of Manabozho. His head 
was red as with blood, and his eyes were 
fierce and glowed like the fire. His body 
was all over armed with hard and glisten- 
ing scales of every shade and color. 

Manabozho looked down upon the writh- 
ing spirits of evil, and he vowed deep re- 
venge. He directed the clouds to disap- 
pear from the heavens, the winds to be 
still, and the air to become stagnant over 
the lake of the manitous, and bade the 
sun shine upon it with all its fierceness ; 
for thus he sought to drive his enemy forth 
to seek the te shadows of the trees that 
grew upon its banks, so that he might be 
able to take vengeance upon him. 

Meantime Manabozho seized his bow and 
arrows, and placed himself near the spot 
where he deemed the serpents would come 
to enjoy the shade. He then transformed 
himself into the broken stump of a with- 
ered tree, so that his enemies might not 
discover his presence. 

The winds became still, the air stag- 
nant, and the sun shone hot on the lake of 
the evil manitous. By-and-by the waters 
became troubled, and bubbles rose to the 
surface, for the rays of the sun penetrated 
to the horrible brood within its depths, 
The commotion increased, and a serpent 
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lifted its head high above the centre of the 
lake, and ed around the shores. Di- 
rectly another came to the surface, and 
they listened for the footsteps of Manabo- 
zho, but they heard him nowhere on the 
face of the earth, and they said, one to the 
other, “‘ Manabozho sleeps.” And then 
they plunged again beneath the waters, 
which seemed to hiss as they closed over 
them. 

It was not long before the lake of the 
manitous became more troubled than be- 
fore: it boiled from its very depths, and the 
hot waves dashed wildly against the rocks 
onits shores. The commotion increased, and 
soon Meshekenabek, the Great Serpent, 
emerged slowly to the surface, and moved 
towards the shore. His blood-red crest 
glowed with a deeper hue, and the reflec- 
tions from his glancing scales were like the 
blinding glitter of a sleet-covered forest, 
beneath the morning sun of winter. He 
was followed by all the evil spirits, so 
great a number that they covered the 
shores of the lake with their foul trailing 
carcases. 

They saw the broken, blasted stump 
into which Manabozho had transformed 
himself, and suspecting it might be one of 
his disguises, for they knew his cunning, 
one of them approached, and wound his 
tail around it, and sought to drag it down. 
But Manabozho stood firm, though he 
could hardly refrain from crying aloud, for 
the tail of the monster tickled his sides. 

The Great Serpent wound his vast folds 
among the trees of the forest, and the rest 
also sought the shade, while one was left 
to listen for the steps of Manabozho. 

Wher they all slept, Manabozho silently 
drew an arrow from his quiver ; he placed 
it in his bow, and aimed it where he saw 
the heart beat against the sides of the 
Great Serpent. He launched it, and with 
a howl that shook the mountains and star- 
tled the wild beasts in their caves, the 
monster awoke, and, followed by its fright- 
ened companions, uttering mingled sounds 
of rage and terror, plunged again into the 
lake. Here they vented their fury on 
. the helpless cousin of Manabozho, whose 
body they tore into a thousand fragments ; 
his led lungs rose to the surface and 
covered it with whiteness, and this is the 
origin of the foam on the water. 

When the Great Serpent knew that he 





was mortally wounded, both he and the 
evil spirits around him were rendered ten- 
fold more terrible by their great wrath, 
and they rose to overwhelm Manabozho, 
The waters of the lake swelled upwards 
from its dark depths, and with a sound 
like many thunders, it rolled madly on his 
track, bearing the rocks and trees before 
it with resistless fury. High on the crest 
of the foremost wave, black as the mid- 
night, rode the writhing form of the wound- 
ed Meshekenabek, and red eyes glared 
around him, and the hot breaths of the 
monstrous brood hissed fiercely above the 
retreating Manabozho. Then thought 
Manabozho of his Indian children, and he 
ran by their villages and in a voice of alarm 
bade them flee to the mountains, for the 
Great Serpent was deluging the earth in 
his expiring wrath, sparing no living thing, 
The Indians caught up their children and 
wildly sought safety where he bade them. 
But Manabozho continued his flight along 
the base of the western hills, and finally 
took refuge on a high mountain beyond 
Lake Superior, far towards the north. 
There he found many men and animals, 
who had fled from the flood that already 
covered the valleys and plains and even the 
highest hills. Still the waters continued 
to rise, and soon all the mountains were 
overwhelmed, save that on which stood 
Manabozho. Then he gathered together 
timber and made a raft, upon which the 
men and women and the animals that 
were with him all placed themselves. No 
sooner had they done so, than the rising 
floods closed over the mountain, and they 
floated alone on the face of the waters. 
And thus they floated for many days, and 
some died, and the rest became sorrowful, 
and reproached Manabozho that he did not 
disperse the waters and renew the earth 
that they might live. But, though he 
knew that his great enemy was by this time 
dead, yet could not Manabozho renew the 
world unless he had some earthgin his hands 
wherewith to begin the work. And this 
he explained to those that were with him, 
and he said that were it ever so little, even 
a few grains of earth, then could he dis- 
perse the waters and renew the world. 
Then the beaver volunteered to go to the 
bottom of the deep, and get some earth, 
and they all applauded her design. She 
plunged in; they waited long, and when 
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she returned she was dead; they opened 
her hands, but there was no earth in them. 
Then, said the otter, “will I seek the 
earth,” and the bold swimmer dived from 
the raft. The otter was gone still longer 
than the beaver, but when he returned to 
the surface he too was dead, and there 
was no earth in his claws. ‘ Who shall 
find the earth,”’ exclaimed all those on the 
raft, “now that the beaver and the otter 
are dead?” and they desponded more than 
before, repeating, ‘ Who shall find the 
earth?” “That will I,” said the muskrat, 
as he quickly disappeared between the 
logs of the raft. The muskrat was gone 
very long, much longer than the otter, and 
it was thought he would never return, 
when he suddenly rose near by, but he 
was too weak to speak, and he swam 
slowly towards the raft. He had hardly 
got upon it, when he too died from his 

reat exertion. They opened his little 
hands, and there closely clasped between 
the fingers they found a few grains of fresh 
earth. These Manabozho carefully col- 
lected and dried them in the sun, and then 
he rubbed them into fine powder in his 
palms, and rising up he blew them abroad 
upon the waters. No sooner was this 
done than the flood began to subside, and 
soon the trees on the mountains were seen, 
and then the mountains and hills emerged 
from the deep, and the plains and the val- 
leys came in view, and the waters disap- 
peared from the land, leaving no trace but 
a thick sediment, which was the dust that 
Manabozho had blown abroad from the 
raft. 

Then it was found that Meshekenabek, 
the Great Serpent, was dead, and that the 
evil manitous his companions had returned 
to the depths of the lake of spirits, from 
which for the fear of Manabozho they never 
more dared to come forth. And in grati- 
tude to the beaver, the otter, and the 
muskrat, those animals were ever after 
held sacred by the Indians, and they be- 
came their brethren, and they never killed 
nor molested them, until the medicine of 
the pale-faces made them forget their re- 
— and turned their hearts to ingrati- 
tude. 


In this account, the destruction of the 
world appears but as an incident in the di- 





rect conflict between Manabozho and the 
Great Serpent. It is, in other cases, caused 
by a conflict between the serpent, the 
symbol of evil force, and the “ spirits” or 
“beings.” In these Manabozhoappears only 
as the preserver and re-creator. The Otta- 
was, according to James, relate that the 
flood was produced in consequence of the 
degeneracy of mankind, but it is suspected 
that this idea was derived from the early 
missionaries. 

The tradition itself is not subject to any 
such suspicion, nor is it, as some have sup- 
posed, of late introduction. It is sub- 
stantially related by Hennepin as follows : 

“One day Messou being hunting, his 
dogs lost themselves in a great lake, which 
thereupon overflowing, covered the earth 
in a short time, and swallowed up the 
world. They say that Messou then gath- 
ered a little earth, by the help of some 
animals, and therewith repaired the world 
again.” * ‘ 

The following little incident, related by 
Mr. Copway, in connection with the above 
tradition, may not be uninteresting. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE CROW. 


Before the flood caused by Manabozho’s 
contest with his great enemy the serpent, 
the crow was a bird of song, and his plu- 
mage was white as the snow, and fruits 
and berries were his food. While the raft 
bearing Manabozho, and the men and ani- 
mals by which the earth was to be replen- 
ished, was floating on the waters, the birds 
flew abroad during the day, to find food. 
They returned at night, and Manabozho 
noticed the crow, and he said, ‘Thou 
hast gorged thyself on human flesh.” 
But the crow denied the accusation. 
The next night the crow again returned 
to the raft, and its flight was slow and 
heavy, for it was full. Then said Mana- 
bozho, “Deniest thou that thou hast 
feasted on human flesh?” and the crow 
dared not deny it. “From this day thou 
art accursed,” said Manabozho; “thy feath- 
ers shall be black as the night, thy flesh 
too shall be of the same color, thy voice 





* Hennepin, p. 55. See also James's MSS. N. 
G. Hist. Soc. Coll; Tanner’s Narrative, pp. 352, 357. 
Hoffman’s Wild Scenes of the West ; Schoolcraft’s 
Oneota, and Algic Res, vol i. p. 134; McKin- 
ney’s Indians, ete, 
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shall be harsh and grating, thy food shall 
be carrion, and thy companions shall be 
the loathsome buzzard and the vulture.” 
And so it was that the crow became de- 


graded and his feathers black. 


It may here be mentioned that among 
the North-western Indians, the serpent 
was not only an object of great veneration, 
but was usually, as in the above tradition, 
regarded as an emblem of evil force or 
power. We thus frequently find, in the 
transmitted songs, hostile tribes denounced 
as “snakes,” or “ snake people.” Among 
the ancient Mexicans, on the other hand, 
the symbolical significance of the serpent 
corresponded more nearly with that assign- 
ed it in some of the Eastern mythologies. 
It symbolized the greatest gods of the 
Aztec pantheon, and, in some combination 
or other, was interwoven with the whole 
fabric of Aztec superstition. 

It is a fact worth noticing that, accord- 
ng to James, the Menomines translate the 

anito (Spirit) of the Chippeways by 
Ahwahtoke, which means particularly a 
snake. ‘‘ Whether,” he observes, “ this 
word was first formed as a name for a sur- 
prising or disgusting object, and thence 
transferred to spiritual beings, or whether 
the extension of its signification has been 
in an opposite direction, it is difficult to de- 
termine.” The Arkansas believed in the 
existence of a great spirit, to which they 
made sacrifices, under the form of a ser- 

nt; and the Mandans also had a singu- 
S tradition of one, which they supposed 
resided in a lake, and to which they made 
offerings. The following is their tradition 
concerning it, as related by Maximilian :— 


THE SERPENT OF THE MANDANS, 


“ Two young men were strolling along 
the bank of the river, and observed a cav- 
ern, through which curiosity led them to 
go. On reaching the further end they 
were surprised at seeing a picturesque 
country, wholly unknown to them, with 
herds of buffaloes grazing. Suddenly, 
however, an immense giant stood before 
them, who demanded, ‘ Who are you, little 
people ? I amafraid if I were to lay hold 
af you, I should crush you.’ He then 
lifted them in his hands very carefully, and 
carried them toa village, which was inhab- 





ited by giants like himself. Accompa- 
nied by the two Mandans, they went out 
to hunt buffaloes. The giants killed the 
animals by throwing stones, but the Man- 
dans destroyed many with their arrows, 
which greatly delighted the giants. At 
that time the giants were at war with the 
eagles, which are very numerous, and 
which they slew by flinging stones. The 
Mandans, however, shot them with arrows, 
by which means they procured a large 
quantity of eagle’s feathers. They then 
took leave of the giants, and were per- 
mitted to depart with their spoils. On 
their return they found the cave blocked 
up by a colossal serpent. At first they 
were at a loss how to make a passage, but 
they soon collected a large quantity of 
wood, and burned the monster. One of 
them tasted the roast flesh of the serpent, 
and, finding it palatable, partook of more. 
They proceeded on their way, when the 
head of the one who had eaten swelled 
prodigiously, and an intolerable itching 
came over his face. He begged his friend 
not to leave him, but to take him home. 
On the second day he continued to swell 
increased in length, felt an irritation all 
over, and was soon transformed into a ser- 
pent ; upon which he entreated his com- 
panion to take him to the Missouri, which 
the latter accomplished in three days. As 
soon as the serpent reached the water, he 
dived, but speedily rose to the surface, and 
said, ‘ There are many like me below, but 
they hate me, therefore carry me to the 
long water, three days’ journey from the 
Missouri.’ This, too, was done; but the 
serpent not liking his new abode, his com- 
rade was obliged to carry him to a second 
lake, called LHistoppa-Naumaugka, (the 
place of the tattooed face,) when the ser- 
pent was satisfied, and resolved to remain. 
He commissioned the young man to bring 
him four things, viz.: a white wolf, a pole- 
cat, some pounded maize, and eagles’ tails : 
after this he was to go to war four times, 
and kill an enemy in each combat. All 
this accordingly took place. The serpent 
added he would always remain in the lake, 
never die, be medicine, and when the 
Mandans desired anything, they might 
come hither, do penance, or make ofler- 
ings, that is to say, hang robes, eagles’ 
tails, or other articles of value, on poles on 
the borders of the lake, which the Indians 
do to this day.” E. G. 8. 
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THE WAR OF CHIOZZA. 


TRANSLATED FROM COMTE DARU'’S ‘‘ HISTOIRE DE LA REPUBLIQUE DE VENISE.” 


Amone the wars which occurred be- 
tween European states during the Middle 
Ages, none were more remarkable than 
those carried on against each other by the 
republics of Venice and Genoa. Phey 
partook of the nature of those conflicts 
in which 

* Civil blood makes civil hands unclean,” 


and consequently were peculiarly ferocious 
in their details ; and the commercial rivalry 
of the two states did not certainly tend to 
mitigate their sternness. The first of these 
wars broke out A. D. 1256, the immediate 
cause being a dispute that took place for 
the right to exclusive possession of a 
church in Aire, within the walls of which 
city were congregated the remains of the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. The Pope hav- 
ing awarded possession of the edifice to the 
Venetians, the Genoese treated his decision 
with that contempt which the old Italian 
states more than once exhibited for Papal 
decrees. They seized and fortified the 
church, utterly refusing admission to their 
rivals, whom they drove from the city, and 
whose warehouses they plundered. The 
real cause of the war, however, was com- 
mercial rivalry. Venice arrogated to her- 
self supremacy in the Adriatic, which sea, 
partly in virtue of the grant of Alexander 
I., but more we may suppose as a con- 
sequence of her ability to make her pre- 
tensions good, she claimed to have subju- 
gated to herself, “as a spouse to her hus- 
band.” The “ Marriage of the Sea” was 
something more than a ceremony—it was a 
reality. Genoa, to offset the claim of her 
rival, assumed to herself the same privi- 
leges in the Mediterranean that the latter 
monopolized in the Adriatic. The prize 
was the control of the commerce between 
Europe and the East, and it was too great 
not to cause the parties contending for its 
possession to become active enemies on the 
first occasion that should present itself. 
The affair at Aire, therefore, merely hasten- 





ed an inevitable explosion. The war which 
followed was bitter and bloody. Every 
great battle that marked its course was 
won by the Venetians, who, however, 
could not crush their rivals. It was dur- 
ing this war that the Latin empire, estab- 
lished half a century before in Constanti- 
nople by the French and Venetians, was 
overthrown, the Genoese aiding Michael 
Palzologus to destroy it, in order at the 
same time to weaken their enemies and to 
obtain great commercial advantages for 
themselves. A cessation of hostilities was 
effected by the desire which was felt 
throughout the Christian world to con- 
centrate its forces for another crusade, 
being that in which St. Louis experienced 
so miserable a failure. “All Christendom,” 
says Daru, (liv. v. c. 16,) “interposed to 
compel the two republics to put an end 
to the obstacle that existed through their 
dissensions to the deliverance of the holy 
places ; but all that could be done was to 
obtain a temporary suspension of arms, 
which subsequently was converted into a 
treaty, to endure for a few years, through 
the mediation of Philippe-le-Hardi, suc- 
cessor of St. Louis.” 

The second Genoese war broke out in 
1293, and was as fiercely waged as the pre- 
ceding contest. Fortune changed sides, the 
Genoese being uniformly successful ; and, 
after six vears of hostilities, a treaty was 
concluded on terms very favorable to the 
commercial supremacy of Genoa. 

During the next fifty years, though 
there were occasional acts of war perpe- 
trated against each other by both parties, 
there happened no regular contest ; but in 
1349 the third war began. It was not less 
furious than its predecessors, and great 
victories were won on each side. It is a 
curious fact, that the battle of Sapienza 
was gained by the Genoese in consequence 
of their practising the same manceuvre as 
that which, four centuries and a half later, 


| gave to Nelson his great victory of the 
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Nile. The treaty which put an end to this 
war, was according to terms dictated by 
the Genoese. 

The fourth and most memorable of these 
wars was that which opened in 1378, and 
which is known in history as the “ War of 
Chiozza.” A league for the humiliation of 
Venice was formed, of scarcely less power 
than that which afterwards was made for 
the same purpose at Cambray. The par- 
ties to it were, the King of Hungary, the 
Duke of Austria, the Queen of Naples, the 
Genoese, the Lords of Padua and of Ve- 
rona, the Patriarch of Aquileia, and An- 
cona. ‘The only allies of Venice were the 
Visconti, rulers of Milan, the Marchese di 
Carréto, and the King of Cyprus. 

The tenth book of the Histoire de la Re- 
publique de Venise, by Comte Daru, one of 
the great French statesmen of the Napo- 
leon era, is entirely devoted to an account 
of the war of Chiozza, and has been 
thought by scholars to be one of the finest 
pieces of historical composition in the au- 
thor’s language. The following transla- 
tion of that book may not prove unaccept- 
able to the reader. 

In some particulars Daru will be found to 
differ from other writers on this war. For 
instance, he places in the mouth of Carrara 
the famous threat to bridle the bronze 
horses of St. Mark, though all other au- 
thorities attribute it to Doria. Some writ- 
ers, indeed, go so far as to say, that Car- 
rara would have accepted the terms of 
peace proposed by the Venetians after the 
fall of Chiozza, but -hat he was overruled 
by the Genoese commander, who wished 
utterly to destroy the rival of his country. 
It is not a matter of any greatimportance, 
yet one would like to be sure that the 
haughty threat emanated from one whose 
house was subsequently exterminated 
through the fraud and cruelty of Venice. 

Genoa has been so “ overawed” in his- 
tory by Venice, that many people find it 
difficult to believe they could ever have 
been well-matched opponents, Such, how- 
ever, was the fact, and the superiority was 
rather on the side of Genoa during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. If 
Venice possessed Dalmatia, Candia, a part 
of Negropont, and several places in the 
Morea; Genoa was mistress of the island 
of Scio, of Pera, of the shores of the Eux- 
ine, and of Cuffu. The fall of the Latin 





empire of Byzantium had given to her al] 
the privileges formerly possessed in that 
quarter by Venice, and also those the lat- 
ter had held beyond the Bosphorus. She 
was substantially mistress of Constantino- 
ple, as she held in her hands the power of 
cutting off its supply of provisions, and 
lorded it in a most arrogant manner over 
the Greek emperor. Her commerce was 
most extensive; and her settlements and 
trade in the Crimea, revived the recollec- 
tion of the haleyon days of the Greek col- 
onies of that beautiful land. As Miletus 
had once sent forth her sons to settle it, so 
had a city on the eastern coast of Italy, 
some twenty centuries later, and with no 
territory beyond a few barren rocks, be- 
come the ruler of the finest portion of the 
realm of Mithridates. It was not till after 
the capture of Constantinople by the Os- 
manilis, in 1453, that Genoa lost her pos- 
sessions in the Euxine and Palus Meotis ; 
and perhaps not the least of the evils of 
that capture was, that it cut off the inquis- 
itive and enterprising race of Italy from 
their connection with southern Russia, and 
prevented the spread of Christianity and 
civilization in one of the most physically 
perfect regions of the globe. Owing to 
this loss of her foreign trade and domin- 
ion, and to her internal dissensions, the de- 
cline of Genoa la Superba was rapid and 
certain ; while her rival, from the peculi- 
arity of her geographical position, from 
her retention of many of her foreign colo- 
nies even to the eighteenth century, and 
from the essentially conservative charac- 
ter of her polity,—which made. it the ad- 
miration of the English aristocratical re- 
publicans of the age of the Stuarts,—was 
enabled to hold a high place among the 
nations long after the golden sceptre of 
commerce had departed from the Queen of 
the Adriatic, and when she had ceased to 
be the “ Royal Exchange of the world,” 
to apply to her Fuller’s happy expression 
of the greatness of Tyre.—Transaror. 


I. If there is a spectacle worthy of 
admiration and interest, it is that of a state 
without population or territory contending 
for existence against a multitude of ene- 
mies; creating for itself by industry the 
means of resistance, where nature appeared 
to have refused them; displaying a charac- 
ter that would have done honor to the 
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most celebrated nations of antiquity, and 
presenting an array of force worthy of the 
greatest powers ; calling to its assistance 
the ambition and hatred of foreigners, and, 
when apparently exhausted by so many 
efforts, finding a new energy in the noblest 
of all the passions, that of patriotism. 

The Venetians unquestionably owed to 
their prosperity the jealousy of their neigh- 
bors. The latter could have justified their 
animosity by the unjust conquests and 
domineering spirit of the former. Yet these 
errors the Venetians had in common with 
every people who had great success, and 
that success had already been expiated by 
great reverses. Creators of their coun- 
try, founders of one of the finest cities of 
Europe, and possessors of a rich commerce, 
they had conquered and lost a vast empire, 
and they had still to contend for the do- 
minion of the sea. Their government pre- 
sented the rare spectacle of astability un- 
known to other nations ; and ten centuries 
of glorious existence had undoubtedly won 
for their republic the respect of the uni- 
verse. 

If there is in man a sentiment which at- 
taches him to all that is great and beauti- 
ful, and which causes him to deplore the 
destruction of that which ages have conse- 
crated ; unfortunately he is also actuated by 
a less noble passion, which is excited at the 
aspect of continued prosperity, and which 
leads him to place his chief glory in over- 
throwing the glory of others. 

It was envy, rather than care for their 
own safety, that had leagued so many 
princes against Venice. Only one Italian 
prince was willing to make common cause 
with her ; he was the Lord of Milan: but 
he had promised the assistance of only 
four hundred lances and two thousand in- 
fantry. He would not share the efforts, 
much less the dangers, of the republic. 
Venice was about to combat for existence ; 
Visconti, should occasion offer for it, in 
order to oppress Genoa or Verona, 

With the exception of the King of Hun- 
gary, who could raise an army in his own 
dominions, the several powers engaged in 
this war had no national forces. They 
took into their pay troops of mercenaries 
assembled by adventurers. It was a 
French company, called The Star, which, 
under the banners of Visconti, had rav- 
aged the neighborhood of Genoa, until that 





city had redeemed its territory from pil- 
lage by the payment of a heavy ransom, 
It was an English band, known as the 
White Company, which had served every 
party in turn, that was now charged with 
the devastation of the territory of Verona. 
Others in the pay of the Lord of Padua and 
of the Patriarch of Aquileia, carried fire 
and sword through the March of Treviso. 
The Venetians, who from their own num- 
ber were hardly equal to the manning of 
their fleets, had also called into their ser- 
vice many of these mercenaries ; and we 
shall soon see how painful and dangerous 
it is to be reduced to purchase such assist- 
ance, 

We can understand that these mercena- 
ries, without country or interest in the war, 
could see in the quarrels of nations only 
occasions for ravaging the lands of all par- 
ties. The usefulness of infantry was then 
unknown, and the strength of armies lay in 
their cavalry. These foreigners, chiefs of 
an insubordinate soldiery, the preservation 
of which was the cause of their wealth, 
would not compromise their followers. 
Making war rather on the people than 
against armies, they were not interested in 
obtaining a decisive victory. Peace would 
have left them without employment. 
Their object was to render themselves ne- 
cessary, in order to increase daily their 
exorbitant pretensions; and their policy 
reduced itself to a calculation as tothe rel- 
ative profits of fidelity and treason. It was 
to such men as these that the Trevisano 
saw itself delivered up. I shall relate 
here, without interruption, the undecisive 
events of this war of brigands, in order to 
allow the reader’s undivided attention to be 
hereafter directed to the contest between 
the Venetians and Genoese. 

The forces of Francisco Carrara and of 
the Patriarch of Aquileia, the army of the 
King of Hungary, and the troops in the 
pay of the Conte di Ceneda, a neighbor- 
ing lord, who had entered into their alli- 
ance, forming a body of seventeen thou- 
sand men, invaded on both sides the 
province possessed by Venice on the main- 
land of Italy. 

II. The Hungarians were commanded 
by the Waywode of Transylvania, and Car- 
rara had intrusted his to the charge of 
Giovanni Obizzi. The republic, departing 
for the time from its custom of placing a 
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foreign general at the head of its land 
force, had opposed to them Carlo Zeno, 
who had signalized his courage by the per- 
formance of audacious enterprises. Inferior 
in number, he compensated for his weak- 
ness by his activity ; and, after a campaign 
of a month, he had so harassed the ene- 
my, and menaced them on so many points, 
that they were compelled to evacuate the 
Venetian province. The government then 
believed it proper to recall him to the na- 
val service, and to replace him by the 
Conte di Colalto, who, immediately taking 
the offensive, threw himself on the lands 
of the Conte di Ceneda, in order to make 
him repent of having allied himself with 
the enemies of the republic. 

Francisco Carrara, compelled ‘to leave 
the Trevisano, led his troops to the sea- 
shore, and laid siege to Mistre, a small 
place situated about a league from the 
mouth of the Musone, and separated from 
Venice only by the lagunes. In order to 
prevent its receiving assistance from the 
capital, Carrara established himself between 
the shore and the town, upon both banks 
of the river by which the latter communi- 
cates with the capital. The besiegers had 
cannon, for already the knowledge of artil- 
lery, which had been in existence but a 
few years, was generally spread abroad ; 
and we shall in this war see cannon used 
on shipboard. 

A suburb of the place had already 
fallen ; a battery, established in a neigh- 
boring steeple, thundered upon the inte- 
rior of the town, when a reinforcement of 
three hundred men threw themselves into 
it. The assault was made a few days 
after, and was sustained with much intre- 
pidity. The besieged not only repulsed 
the enemy, but attacked them in turn, pur- 
sued them, burnt their machines and 
bridges, and compelled them to raise the 
siege. This defence of Mistre gained much 
honor for Francisco Delfino, who com- 
manded there. 

In the next campaign Carrara was more 
fortunate. He re-entered the Trevisano, 
carried the castle of Romano, and invested 
Treviso, but without besieging it in form. 
During this year, his successes were limited 
to subsisting his troops on the Venetian 
territory. In 1383, he blockaded the 
eapital'of the province, and in order to inter- 
cept all the succors that might be sent by 





the river upon which it is situated, he 
barred it by a strong stockade. Giacomo 
Cavelli received orders from the Venetian 
government to march to the assistance of 
the place; he attacked Carrara’s army 
on the 14th of September at Casale, de- 
feated them, destroyed the stockade, and 
re-established the communication between 
Treviso and Venice. 

Carrara, seeing the inutility of his ef- 
forts, had recourse to arms with which he 
was more familiar. He corrupted the gar- 
rison of Castlefranco, surprised or bought 
Noale, Sacile, Serravalle, Motta, and Corre- 
gliano, and finished by debauching a portion 
of the republic’s mercenaries which were 
encamped near Mistre. We shall see what 
was the result of this, when we shall have 
recounted the events of the maritime war, 
and the situations in which they placed 
the several belligerent powers to each 
other, 

ILI. It was on the 30th of May, 1378, 
near the mouth of the Tiber, and before 
the promontory of Antium, where the an- 
cients had erected a temple to Fortune, 
that the fleets of Genoa and Venice en- 
countered each other for the first time in 
this memorable contest. The Venetian 
squadron, under the orders of Victor Pisa- 
ni, was composed of fourteen galleys. ‘The 
Genoese admiral, Luigi di Fiesco, had ten 
under his command. These armaments cor- 
responded not with the power displayed 
in preceding wars by the two republics ; 
but it should be remembered that hostili- 
ties had commenced before the commer- 
cial ships had returned to supply the sailors 
destined to form the crews of the great 
military fleets. 

The Venetians and Genoese could see 
each other only through a great storm, 
which Jashed the waves into fury. The 
wind rendered manceuvring almost impos- 
sible; the sea beat upon the rocks and 
threatened the ships with destruction 
there. Several of the captains, in spite of 
all their efforts, could not take part in the 
combat. The two squadrons, in approach- 
ing each other, found themselves reduced 
to nine galleys each, as if Fortune, who 
appeared to be present at this action, had 
wished to re-establish equality between the 
combatants, in order to render it more ter- 
rible, and to reserve to herself the choice 
of the conqueror. But the rain, which fell 
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in torrents, interdicted to the combatants the 
use of a portion cf their weapons, and the 
vessels approached one another in order to 
enter on a close action. ‘The waves sepa- 
rated them violently, and menaced them 
with a new danger. Elevated and de- 
pressed by turns, they seemed to precipi- 
tate themselves upon each other, now al- 
most showing their keels, and now their 
decks appearing, filled with men, in an 
attitude where it was impossible to fight. 
One of the Genoese galleys was dashed 
upon the coast, five others fellinto the hands 
of the Venetians, and the remainder owed 
their safety to the storm. The sea was so 
agitated that the conquerors could secure 
only one of the enemy’s galleys. They 
were compelled to burn the other four, 
and saved only eight hundred of their pris- 
oners, among whom were the admiral and 
eighteen Genoese nobles. 

Whilst the loss of this battle threw Ge- 
noa into disorder, and occasioned the fall 
of the Doge, the three galleys which escaped 
the disaster, instead of seeking a place of 
refuge, doubled the extremity of Italy, and 
entered the Adriatic, in order to avenge 
themselves for their misfortune on the 
commerce of the Venetians. They were 
followed by several other vessels. This 
squadron was soon increased to fourteen 
galleys, and afterwards to twenty-two. 
Luciano Doria, who took the command of 
it, established his cruisers so as to inter- 
cept convoys of provisions for Venice. 

He had a sure asylum in the port of 
Zara, if he should find himself compelled 
to avoid a combat with superior forces. 
During this time, the Venetians attacked 
the Genoese on another point, and endeay- 
ored to expel them from the island of 
Cyprus. The King of Cyprus, in order 
to recover his capital, had solicited the 
alliance and the assistance of the Lord of 
Milan, Five Venetian vessels, which car- 
ried to him his bride, Valentine Visconti, 
forced the port of Famagorta, and burnt 
there several Genoese ships ; but the as- 
sault made on the place was repulsed, and 
the squadron, returning to the Adriatic, 
ranged itself under the command of Victor 
Pisani, who found himself at the head of 
upwards of thirty galleys. 

IV. It was at this time that Carlo Zeno 
was recalled from the command of the 
army in Treyisano, in order to serve in the 


fleet. Pisani detached him with eight 
galleys to effect a diversion in other seas, 
whilst with the twenty-five sail that re- 
mained with himself he bore away to the 
Dalmatian coast, in order to capture there 
some port in which he could find shelter 
in case of necessity. The first place he 
attacked was Cattaro, of which three suc- 
cessive assaults made him master. Hear- 
ing of the arrival of seventeen galleys in 
the Adriatic, to reinforce the Genoese fleet, 
he sailed towards the extremity of the 
Guif, in order to cut off that squadron. 
He saw it, but was unable to attack it. 
Not being able to prevent the junction, he 
returned to Dalmatia, to continue his ope- 
rations there, and carried the town of Se- 
benigo, between Cattaro and Zara. Scarce- 
ly had he made this conquest, which was 
owing to the promptitude of his resolutions 
and the vigor of his attacks, than he learn- 
ed that a part of the Genoese fleet was in 
the port of Trau, where it awaited the re- 
turn of a detached squadron. The same 
day he presented himself before that place, 
which is situated on an artificial island, 
between the island of Buo, to which it is 
attached by a stone bridge, and the conti- 
nent, from which it is separated only by a 
narrow canal. He endeavored to force 
one of the passages, but it was so filled up 
as to render it inaccessible to any other 
than small vessels. He sailed round the 
island, in order to attempt the other pas- 
sage, but he found it defended by a strong 
stockade, in the midst of which the Ge- 
noese had erected a tower. This island 
was their stronghold, which they had for- 
tified, by sea and by land, with admirable 
diligence. The Venetian commander land- 
ed his troops, and commenced the siege ; 
but he soon saw that he was uselessly con- 
suming his forces, and, deciding to aban- 
don the enterprise, he ascended the coast, 
carried the island of Arbo, and cannon- 
aded, in passing, the town of Zara. The 
effect of his fire could not have been much, 
as ship artillery was not yet sufficiently 
powerful to reduce fortified towns. 

Pisani received orders to return before 
Trau, and to make further efforts to cap- 
ture-that place. The Senate saw with re- 
gret that they had lost the occasion of 
destroying the Genoese fleet, and they 
placed four new galleys at the disposal of 
their admiral. He proved at the time that 
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he knew how to obey and to judge cor- 
rectly ; for his second attempt was not 
more successful than the first, although he 
spared neither his troops nor himself. 

Winter had now arrived. The Genoese 
had employed the fine season in preparing 
a formidable armament. The Venetians 
had been more active. They had taken 
Cattaro, Sebenigo, and Arbo from the 
enemy ; but their crews, which had kept 
the sea more than a year, had need of re- 
pose. Pisani demanded leave to return to 
Venice in order that he might there re-estab- 
lish his fleet during the winter. Tlre Senate 
judged differently. Anxious for the safety 
of Istria, they ordered the admiral to en- 
ter the bay of Pola with his fleet, so that 
he might be ready to oppose any attempt 
made by the enemy against that coast. 
Unfortunately, that road. offered none of 
the means necessary for placing the fleet 
in a good condition, Sickness made rapid 
progress, and, notwithstanding the succors 
which had been sent from Venice, Pisani 
saw his crews reduced to such a point, that 
hardly enough remained to him to man six 
of the thirty ¢ galleys which composed his 
fleet. 

Nevertheless, he received at the begin- 
ning of 1379, a reinforcement of eleven 
galleys, with orders to put to sea, and to 
convoy ships which were to go to Apulia 
in search of corn. In this voyage the fleet 
was harassed by a tempest, and several 
vessels dispersed. Two of them took 
refuge in the port of Ancona, where, in 
defiance of the law of nations, they were 
seized by the Genoese. This loss was not 
compensated by the glory of offering com- 
bat to a squadron of fifteen galleys, which 
the Venetians cannonaded from a distance, 
and which united itself to the fleet the 
Genoese had organized at Zara since the 
preceding campaign. In this rencontre, 
Pisani received a severe wound. 

V. It was not until the end of May, 
1379, that the Genoese took the offensive. 
Twenty-two of their galleys, under the 
command of Luciano Doria, went to pro- 
voke the fleet of Pisani, which had returned 
to its station at Pola. The Genoese, in 
order the more surely to draw the Vene- 
tians out of the bay, did not display all 
their forces. Pisani would not give orders 
to weigh anchor. His captains, less pa- 
tient than himself, or w eary of so long and 
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painful a confinement, demanded battle 
with loud cries. The provvectitori required 
him to give the signal. The admiral, who 
adopted the course with pain, bore himself 
resolutely. He sailed out with twenty gal- 
leys, rushed upon the flag-ship of the Ge- 
noese, attacked it by boarding, and carried 
it, after having killed the enemy’s com- 
mander. The loss of the general, ordina- 
rily so fatal in battle, excited the Genoese 
to new fury. Those of their ships which 
had not appeared in the beginning of the 
action, arrived at this moment. The crews 
of the Venetian ships were weak, and in 
less than two hours they ‘had two thou- 
sand men placed hors du combat. The 
combat became more and more unequal. 
In spite of the activity and example of Pi- 
sani, his line bent, the enemy broke through 
it, and became masters of fifteen Venetian 
galleys, and of nineteen hundred prisoners, 
among whom were twenty-four patricians. 
Pisani took refuge at Parenzo with the re- 
mains of his fleet, whence he was recalled 
to Venice by the Senate. 

VI. There, instead of being protected 
by his lofty reputation, his noble character, 
and the memory of his former victories, he 
found only accusers of his misfortune, an 
ungrateful people, and severe judges, who 
instituted a process ¢ against him, forge tting r 
that, had his counsels been followed, the 
fleet would not have been reduced to that 
feeble condition by which the enemy had 
profited. The avvogardri were for pro- 
ceeding against him capitally, and the 
other judges believed tliat they acted with 
mercy in throwing him into a dungeon, and 
in declaring him incapable of holding any 
public office for five years ; as if it were in 
the power of men to deprive a great citi- 
zen of his talents, which Heaven ‘had given 
him because it had reserved him to be the 
saviour of his unjust country. 

There remained to the Venetians not 
more than five or six disposable galleys. 
Nevertheless, the Genoese, whose fleet had 
been increased by the fifteen galleys cap- 
tured in the battle of Pola, waited the ar- 
rival of fifteen more, led by Pietro Doria, 
the new commander of the armament. 
They would not undertake anything against 
Venice before they had concentrated all 
their forces. They employed the interval 
in retaking the places captured by the Ve- 
netians. Cattaro and Sebenigo fell into 
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their power; the island of Arbo alone 
made an honorable resistance. Not con- 
tent with driving their enemies from the 
Dalmatian coast, they attacked their re- 
maining colonies. Snovigno, Umado, Gra- 
do, at Caorlo were taken and burnt. 

VII. It was evident that the entire force 
af Genoa was about to be directed against 
Venice. Not a moment could be lost in 
placing the capital in a state of defence. 
The entrance of San Nicolo del Lido, by 
which Venice communicates with the sea, 
was secured by chains, defended by vessels 
armed with cannon, and by small camps 

laced on both banks. But this passage 
was not the only one by which the enemy 
could penetrate. At the commencement 
af this history, the general configuration 
af the Adriatic shores in the neighborhood 
af Venice was pointed out. Here, in order 
to a thorough understanding of the war, 
af which these places are about to become 
the theatre, it will be necessary to give 
some geographical details. 

Between the mouth of the Piave and 
that of the Adige, the gulf which the 
lagunes form is closed by a range of long 
and narrow islands, running from north to 
south, and leaving in their intervals only 
narrow passages. This shore, of seven- 
teen or eighteen hundred fathoms in length 
and several hundred fathoms in breadth, is 
a sand-bank, which the waters have cut in 
six places. The space which exists be- 
tween this sand-bank and the shore is oc- 
cupied by a basin, of which the greatest 
width is about two leagues, and the length 
almost nine leagues. This basin is a piece 
af shallow water, which would have long 
since ceased to be navigable, had not ca- 
nals been maintained there. Inthe midst 
af it, between the mouth of the Musone 
and the passage left by the banks of San 
Erasmo and Malamoreo for the sea, there 
rises a group of small islands, upon which 
is built the city of Venice. This city is a 
place fortified by nature, and around which 
a vast inundation is always extended. This 
mass of water is neither fordable nor 
navigable for ships of any size unless under 
the direction of an experienced pilot. In 
this inundated space run several narrow 
and bankless canals, of the route of which 
there is no trace, and the sinuosities of 
which can be followed only by the aid of 
beacons. To the east of the islands is the 
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sea ; to the west are the lagunes. In or- 
der to penetrate from the sea to the basin, 
it is necessary to be acquainted with one 
of the passages which run between the 
islands ; and, to navigate the basin itself, 
it is necessary to follow, without knowing 
them, the windings of the canals, by the 
aid of some fixed points of the horizon. 
The most northerly passage is that of the 
Three Ports, (Porto di tre Porti,) to the 
north of the island of San Erasmo, at the 
mouth of the river Treviso. It is practi- 
cable only for the smallest class of vessels. 
On the south of San Erasmo, a small arm 
of the sea separates it from the island of 
Lido. This island forms with Malamoreo 
the passage of San Nicolo, which was, at 
the time we are writing of, the principal 
entrance to Venice, though the deposits of 
sand have since rendered it impracticable 
for large vessels. Below Venice begins 
the island of Malamoreo, which is more 
than two leagues in length. The channel 
which at the south separates it from the 
island of Palestrina, is called the Port of 
Malamoreo, and is that in which the waters 
are the deepest. At the other extremity 
of the island of Palestrina, a very narrow 
arm of the sea passes between that island 
and the island of Brondolo, behind which 
lies the town of Chiozza, which gives its 
name to this entrance. Finally, the island 
of Brondolo forms with the extremity of 
the continent a sixth passage, which has 
been filled up by the sands brought down 
by the Adige and the Brenta. A canal, 
which traverses the lagunes in their entire 
Jength, maintains the communication be- 
tween Chiozza and Venice. 

VIII. After this description of the lo- 
calities, we can comprehend how great was 
the terror of the Venetians, when, from 
their house-tops, and with only one of the 
entrances closed, they saw, at the begin- 
ning of July, seventeen of the enemy’s 
galleys present themselves before the 
channel of the Lido, reconnoitre the dis- 
positions that had been made for its de- 
fence ; burn a merchantman which they 
found outside of it; coast the island of 
Malamoreo, to enter among the lagunes ; 
in passing between that island and Pales- 
trina, land troops on the latter, who deliv- 
ered its principal towns to the flames; 
manceuvre among the lagunes for the pur- 
pose of sounding the waters, and go to 
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ass the night before Chiozza. The fol- 
owing day, the Genoese fleet left the 
lagunes by the channel of Brondolo, and 
sailed for Dalmatia. Nothing could be 
more menacing than such a reconnoissance. 
A few days after, the Genoese appeared 
a second time. At first, they presented 
only six galleys, which encouraged the 
Venetians to go out and resist them ; but 
scarcely had they debouched from the 
Lido, than they perceived six other large 
vessels coming to reinforce the enemy. 
The Venetian squadron was compelled to 
seek safety in port, and to leave the Ge- 
noese to observe all the approaches to the 
capital, to enter among the lagunes by the 
channel of Malamoreo, anchor before Chi- 
ozza, and study for eight days the depths 
of the canals, and all their sinuosities. 
When they had departed, the Venetians 
hastened to bar the pass of Malamoreo, 
that of Chiozza, and the others, as they 
had closed the entrance of the Port of San 
Nicolo del Lido. All the beacons that 
served for guides in the navigation of the 
shallow waters were removed. They 
posted more troops on the shore. A gar- 
rison of three thousand men was thrown 
into Chiozza, Six galleys, the sad remains 
of the Venetian marine, were confided to 
Thadeo Justiniani, in order to defend the 
port of Venice; and a flotilla, composed 
of all the small vessels which they could 
arm, was sent, under the orders of Giovan- 
ni Barbadigo, to cruise in the lagunes, in 
order to prevent the troops of the Lord of 
Padua, assembled on the coast, from hold- 
ing communication with the Genoese, as 
they traversed the basin. 
1X. These dispositions had scarcely been 
terminated, when, on the 6th of August, 
forty-seven galleys, commanded by Pietro 
Doria, appeared and menaced the port of 
the Lido. Finding it too difficult to be 
forced, the fleet stood to the south, coasted 
along the shore, and finding the pass of 
Malamoreo equally well defended, it was 
determined to attack that of Chiozza. The 
Lord of Padua seconded this attack. He 
sent down boats by the canals of the Bren- 
ta, which assaulted a large vessel that pro- 
tected the stockade. hilst the Genoese 
redoubled their efforts to destroy it, the 
troops of Carrara, on the other side, tore 
away the planks and set the vessel on fire. 
This obstacle was at last overcome, and 
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the enemy penetrated into the lagunes, 
and laid siege to Chiozza. This city, 
which is situated at the extremity of an 
island, with which it is connected only by 
a bridge two hundred feet in length, is 
surrounded by shallow waters, which ren- 
der it inaccessible on all other sides. The 
citizens were enrolled, and shared with the 
garrison the defence of the place. 

The forces of the Genoese, and the 
troops which Carrara had assembled at the 
point of Brondolo, formed an army of 
twenty-four thousand men. On the 11th 
of August they assaulted the defences of 
the bridge, and the next day made a gen- 
eral attack. The (¢éte du pont was car- 
ried, but beyond that there remained to 
be taken the drawbridge and the fortifica- 
tions. The 13th was passed in cannona- 
ding them; the 14th and 15th new as- 
saults were made with such fury that they 
lasted the entire day, but were repulsed 
with a still greater constancy. On the 
16th the assailants resolved to make some 
last efforts to carry or destroy the bridge. 
Whilst they attacked it on all sides, they 
sent against it incendiary machines. The 
resistance was equally vigorous, and al- 
ready Carrara had proposed to abandon 
the enterprise, when flames were seen to 
arise from a fireship, but which were sup- 
posed to proceed from the burning of the 
bridge itself. The Venetian troops, fear- 
ing that all retreat would in an instant be 
cut off, hastened to repass it, but with such 
precipitation, that the enemy in pursuing 
them, entered with them péle-méle into the 
place, which they sacked. 

This siege of six days had cost the Ve- 
netians six thousand men, and four thou- 
sand more had fallen into the hands of the 
Genoese. The loss of the conquerors had 
been much more considerable ; but they 
found themselves masters of a fortified 
town, and assured of a passage from the sea 
to the lagunes, and of a communication with 
the continent; and the eannon which had 
bombarded Chiozza, had been heard at 
Venice. It was in the name of the Lord 
of Padua that the allies took possession of 
their new conquest, and to whom the in- 
habitants took the oath of fidelity. Car- 
rara proposed to immediately attack Ve- 
nice, in order to profit by the consternation 
that reigned there from this event. But 
the Genoese wished to establish them- 
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selves solidly in this advanced post, be- 
fore commencing new operations. Venice, 
blockaded by sea, and having only enemies 
on the neighboring coast; compelled to 
contend for a few leagues of sand-bank, 
and not daring to hazard the remains of 
her fleet, even in the lagunes, could hope 
to receive no succor. She had no allies; 
she would soon find herself a prey to 
famine; and despair would deliver her into 
the hands of the Genoese. Doria judged 
that prudence counselled him to secure 
himself in his position, without precipitat- 
ing anything, since that of the enemy could 
only become worse. 

X. In fact, Venice was in a state of pro- 
found consternation and extreme agitation. 
It was at midnight that they had learned 
the fall of Chiozza by the return of some 
brave men who had vainly endeavored to 
throw themselves into the place. The bell 
of St. Mark’s immediately called the whole 
population to arms. Citizens of all ranks 
confusedly passed the rest of the night on 
the public places, expecting every minute 
to see the enemy attack the city, where no 
means of resistance had been organized. 
At day-break, they saw the standard of 
St. George waving from the towers of Chi- 
ozza, over that of St. Mark. 

The lamentations of the women, the agi- 
tation of the people, the anxiety of those 
who trembled for their property, the dis- 
quiet of the magistrates, which revealed 
that the city was inadequately provisioned, 
the thousands of voices that were demand- 
ing peace on any cenditions ; all these 
things determined the Council to send am- 
bassadors to the Genoese admiral. The 
Doge wrote to the Lord of Padua in terms 
which clearly announced the distress of 
the republic. He treated that ancient vas- 
sal as an equal, implored his friendship, 
and requested him to dictate the conditions 
of peace. 

Doria, to whom the Venetians had pre- 
sented some prisoners of his country, in 
the hope of disposing him to be more 
favorable to themselves, said to the am- 
bassadors, “ You can take them back; it 
is my intention to effect their immediate de- 
liverance, and that of all their companions.” 
Carrara, with still more haughtiness, 
told them that he would listen to no prop- 
osition until after he should have bridled 
the bronze horses at the gate of St. Mark’s. 





These bitter and arrogant replies com- 
pleted the discouragement and despair of 
theVenetians. At the same time they learned 
that the enemy had carried, successively, 
all the republic’s fortified ports on the coast 
of Italy. Only one port, situated in the 
midst of the salt marshes, still held out. 
The garrison of Malamoreo had fallen 
back on. the Lido, and the Genoese had oe- 
cupied that place, and consequently a por- 
tion of the island which forms the port of 
Venice. There remained to the republic 
a territory of only two leagues. The 
enemy was so near, that orders were 
given not to sound the bell of St. Mark’s 
for the assembling of the people, from the 
fear that he might understand the signal. 

There appeared to be no time to arm, 
much less to construct a fleet. But how, 
without a fleet, could provisions be pro- 
cured, or the enemy be compelled to with- 
draw? They still had in the port some 
vessels susceptible of repairs, and the ar- 
senal was well provided with materials ; 
but when the ships should be ready for sea, 
where were they to find sailors? Such 
was the condition of Venice, expecting to 
be attacked on the morrow, and yet re- 
quiring several months to prepare for re- 
sistance. 

Nevertheless, after having vainly de- 
manded peace, it was necessary to renew 
the combat. Various works were exe- 
cuted to render the approaches more dif- 
ficult. They labored in the arsenal with 
the greatest activity to repair some galleys 
that were found there, and even to con- 
struct others. A general enumeration of 
the boats that existed on the canals of the 
capital, made known the extent of their 
resources in that quarter. The organiza- 
tion of the armed citizens was perfected ; 
arms were distributed, and rolls were open- 
ed for the inscription of the names of men 
accustomed to the sea service, or capable 
of learning it. 

XI. When it is necessary to stimulate 
the zeal of the multitude, it is not to its 
obedience only that appeals should be 
made, but also to its interest ; and then it 
is natural that it should intermeddle and 
judge of the measures in which it is con- 
cerned ; this should be expected. The 
workmen who had been assembled at the 
arsenal, the sailors who had been enrolled, 
the citizens of all classes, and the artisans 
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who had been called to manceuvre the 
ships, began to ask who should direct their 
efforts. The less they could rely on their 
resources, the more important was it that 
the deficiency should be supplied by the 
skill of their chief. Carlo Zeno was ab- 
sent; and thousands of voices were sud- 
denly raised, demanding the liberation of 
Victor Pisani, and his re-establishment in 
his command. They no longer recalled 
his defeat at Pola; they spoke only of his 
victory at Antium, and of his exploits in 
Dalmatia. That name, previously made 
illustrious by Nicolo Pisani, had received 
new glory in the present war. Victor was 
the only man in whom the sailors had con- 
fidence. As is generally the case, his dis- 
grace had added to his popularity. 

The Venetian government was not ac- 
customed to have laws dictated to it by 
the multitude ; but when the people spread 
themselves through the streets, covered 
the piazzetta, and surrounded the palace, 
when the porticoes of St. Mark and the 
shore re-echoed with cries of Vira Pisani, 
it was necessary to give way to that voice. 

It is said that Pisani, who was shut up 
in the vaults of the palace, on the side 
nearest the entrance, hearing the people 
shout his name, dragged himself, in spite 
of the chains with which he was loaded, 
to the grate of his dungeon, and cried, 
“Stop—stop! Venetians should ery only 
Viva Sar Marco.” This story appears to 
me to be destitute of truth, and it is not 
necessary to the glory of this hero. If 
Pisani was in chains, he must have been in 
a dungeon ; and the dungeons could not 
open upon a street. 

However that may have been, it was a 
fine triumph for the general to be restored 
to liberty, as the only man capable of sav- 
ing his country ; and he increased the glory 
of that triumph by the manner in which he 
received it, and which justified the public 
confidence. In this period of extreme 
danger, Pisani had no rivals. It is not in 
difficult circumstances that the ambitious 
dispute honors; it is then the time for 
merit, which can dispense with the favors 
of fortune. Advised that he was free, and 
that he must appear before the Senate on 
the morrow, Pisani desired to pass the fol- 
lowing night in his prison. He had a priest 
brought to him, and prepared himself by 
penitence for the honors he was about to 





recover. At day-break he ascended to 
the palace, and went and heard mass in the 
chapel of San Nicolo, where he communi- 
cated. When he made his appearance, 
with that modesty which announced a for- 
getfulness of his victories, and of the un- 
worthy treatment which he had experi- 
enced, his partisans, the people and mari- 
ners, saluted him with loud shouts, sur- 
rounded him, and bore him to the door of 
the Council, where several patricians came 
to receive him. Introduced before the 
signory, he showed neither arrogance nor 
resentment. “You have been,” said the 
Doge to him, “an example of severe jus- 
tice; be now one of the benevolence of 
the Senate. They deprived you of liberty 
for the loss of your fleet ; they have re- 
stored you that liberty in order that you 
may defend the country. It is for you to 
show which of these two judgments has 
been the most just. Forget the past—see 
only the republic, which bestows upon you 
all its confidence. Succor this people, 
whose enthusiasm has been excited by your 
virtues, and use those talents which they 
admire to save the State and your fellow- 
citizens.” 

“Most serene Prince, most excellent 
Lords,” replied Pisani, “neither the re- 
public nor its magistrates can have done 
me any wrong. That which you ordained 
was a consequence of your sage maxims, 
an effect of your just indignation. I have 
submitted to my arrest without a murmur. 
Now, restored to freedom, I owe my en- 
tire existence to the country. Every re- 
collection of the injury that I may have 
experienced is already far from me. God, 
whom I have received to-day, is my testi- 
mony of this, What nobler compensation 
could I have expected than the honor 
which the republic has done me, of confid- 
ing to me its defence? My life belongs 
to it. May God grant me the capacity 
necessary to the proper discharge of so 
noble a duty !” 

The Doge and several senators embraced 
him with tears in their eyes. Neverthe- 
less, with its habitual mistrust, the govern- 
ment, always suspicious, even when it ap- 
peared to be on the brink of destruction, 
rendered only half justice to this great 
citizen. They gave-to him the command 
of only the troops encamped on the shore, 
and even this he was to share with a Ve- 
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ronese captain who had formerly held it. 
But when the citizens, who had already 
crowded round him in order to place their 
lives and fortunes at his disposal, learned 
that he was not reinstated in his former 
command, they broke out in murmurs 

ainst the senators, accusing them of 
jealousy ; and a new decree, forced from 
this suspicious assembly, named Pisani 
generalissimo by sea. 

XII. Without the loss of a moment, he 
occupied himself in perfecting and multi- 
plying the means of resistance. Malamo- 
reo was then the advanced port of the 
republic. The enemy already occupied the 
extremity of thatisland. Pisani had a large 
and deep ditch cut across the island, and 
a good wall, which was constructed in a 
few days, defended the approaches of the 
convent of San Nicolo del Lido. The en- 
trance of the port was fortified by two 
wooden towers. A chain of boats, sus- 
tained by three great vessels, was placed 
for the defence of the stockade, and they 
expected, by covering the ships with 
blinds, to diminish the effect of the ene- 
my’s artillery. But it was not enough to 
dispute the shore and the portof the Lido, 
since the enemy could come in by the in- 
terior waters. Care must be taken to de- 
fend the entrance to Venice, even on the 
side of the lagunes. The city was not for- 
tified, and could not be; but the enemy 
could reach it only by following numerous 
canals. The generalissimo had piles driven 
down these; hulks of ships were also 
placed there, and became advanced bat- 
teries. The companies of citizen soldiery 
received a better organization. The arse- 
nal was in a state of great activity. The 
Venetians came forward with ardor to 
range themselves under the orders of a 
citizen, around whom were gathered all 
the hopes of the country. Those who 
were destined to serve on board the fleet, 
and who were destitute of maritime experi- 
ence, were constantly exercised; but the 
marine of Venice was reduced to perform 
its evolutions on the canal of Guidaca, 
which is only a street of the city. 


Although it had not entered into the | 


plan of the enemy to attack Venice imme- 
diately after the taking of Chiozza, they 
were not tardy in presenting themselves 
before that city. Eight days had hardly 
elapsed, when, on the 24th of August, 
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there came from the sea fourteen of their 
galleys, to observe the environs. On the 

rst of September, another squadron, of 
twenty galleys, made a descent on the 
island of San Erasmo, so that the two 
islands which form the entrance of the 
port were occupied in part by the Genoese. 
The next day they appeared before the 
pass of the Lido, and yolleys of artillery 
were exchanged between the forts and the 
vessels. Forty armed shallops advanced, 
in order to effect a debarkation; but the 
Venetians had taken courage, and their 
good countenance preveuted the enemy 
from effecting a landing. 

XIII. The signory, however, had sent 
ambassadors to Prince Charles of Hunga- 
ry, who then commanded the army of his 
uncle in the Trevisano. These ambassa- 
dors were Nicolo Morosini, Giovanni Gra- 
denigo, and Zacharie Contarini; and to 
their number was added a monk of the 
order of Cordeliers, called Brother Benoit, 
whose eloquence and character appear to 
have acquired for him a certain degree of 
authority. They found the Hungarian 
Prince surrounded by the commissioners 
of all the allies, who warmly opposed the 
granting of peace to Venice. They be- 
lieved that that city was so reduced as 
would lead to its surrender without much 
delay. It was blockaded on all sides. At 
the same moment, a squadron detached 
from the fleet of Doria was making an at- 
tempt on the coasts of Friuli and of Istria. 
Finally, the allies declared that they wished 
to take Venice only to place it in the hands 
of the King of Hungary. These consider- 
ations and promises determined Prince 
Charles to propose such conditions as the 
Venetians could not accept. They were 
required to defray the cost of the war, es 
timated at five hundred thousand ducats ; 
to deposit, as security for this payment, 
the jewels of the treasure of St. Mark and 
the ducal crown; to become the tributae 
ries of the King of Hungary, and to pay 
him annually fifty thousand dueats, the 
Doge to be elected by the Venetians, but 
to be confirmed by the King ; and finally, 
it was required that, on all occasions of so- 
lemnity, thestandard should be raised on the 
piazza of St. Mark with that of the republic. 

Some historians say that these conditions 
were accepted, but that afterwards, on de- 
liberation, they were rejected. Almost all 
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ee that they offered to pay an annual 
tribute of one hundred thousand ducats to 
the King of Hungary, on condition that he 
should waive his other pretensions. It is 
said that the idea was entertained of aban- 
doning Venice, and of transporting the 
government to Candia. It is impossible to 
understand how this desperate resolution 
could have been executed. The popula- 
tion could not have been carried away. 
There was not even a fleet capable of re- 
ceiving the principal citizens and _protect- 
ing their flight. At the most, the Doge 
and some magistrates could have enter- 
tained the hope of escaping from the ships 
of the enemy that covered the sea. The 
resolution to abandon their property, their 
hearths, and their native land, to go in 
search of freedom to a distant island, would 
have been sublime, had the entire nation 
been able to take part in it. Executed by 
a few chiefs, it would have been only a 
flight. To thus abandon the country, 
would have been shameful. There re- 
mained only one course to adopt : to perish 
with her, or for her. 

Be it asit may, this proposition had no 
more result than the offers they had made 
in order to obtain peace. The allies remained 
inflexible, and the government resolved to 
“= itself under the ruins of the capital. 

IV. This unshakable constancy in 
adversity belongs more particularly to an 
aristocracy than to any other form of gov- 
ernment. Sparta and Rome had given ex- 
amples of it. When the Venetians knew 
‘on what shameful conditions the enemy 
would grant peace to the republic, when 
they saw that they were to preserve ex- 
istence only at the price of national inde- 
pendence, every sentiment which consti- 
tutes patriotism was immediately roused in 
‘them, and their courage thereby exalted. 
The love of country, the recollection of a 
glorious prosperity, the ancient lustre of 
the Venetian name, national hatreds, and 
the horror of a foreign yoke, all inspired a 
noble devotion, even in those who had not, 
like the patricians, to defend their liberty 
and their power. All ran to arms. Men 
who could not devote their persons, offered 
a portion of their fortune. They gave up 
their demands against debtors, they sent 
money to the public treasury, they fur- 
nished ships and merchandise, and sub- 
scribed for the pay of sailors. The Doge 





gave the example. He sent his plate to 
the treasury, and pledged his revenues, 
The clergy contributed not only from their 
es ree? aon ogee All the religious 
rotherhoods took arms, except the Minor- 
ites, who deserved to be driven from a state 
to which they had refused their assistance, 
Fourteen vessels, and the maintenance 
of five or six thousand men,were the results 
of these generous exertions. A furrier, 
Bartolomo Parutee, charged himself with 
the pay of athousand soldiers or sailors, 
An apothecary, Mano Cicogna, furnished 
aship. Simple artisans, as Francisco dj 
Mezzo, Nicolo Rinieri, Noel Tagliapictra, 
Pietro Benzino, maintained one or two 
hundred men; others, such as Donato dj 
Porto and Marco Orso, furnished a ship, 
and the pay of the whole crew. I fear 
not being accused of derogating from the 
dignity of history in giving these names. It 
is her duty to recall noble examples ; and 
as it is also her duty to denounce men of 
eminent rank who forget their duty and 
the calamities of their country, in order to 
basely occupy themselves with their own 
vile interests, I will add, that wealthy pa- 
tricians were seen to engage in speculations 
on the general misery, A man belonging 
to one of those illustrious families whose 
origin is confounded with that of the re- 
public, a family that had given dukes to 
Venice, and a queento Hungary,—the de- 
scendant of the conqueror of Tyre, a Moro- 
sini,—profited from the dangers that 
threatened his country to decuple his for- 
tune, by purchasing houses ata low price, 
alleging that if the state was about to per- 
ish, he had no wish to be involved in its ruin. 
Itis aduty to record this baseness. We shall 
see, by the success of this unworthy citizen, 
to what an extent fortune can be unjust. 
In order to give the greatest possible 
development to a zeal that had already sig- 
nalized itself by so generous efforts, the 
grand council published a decree, which 
announced rewards to those who should 
manifest the most devotion. Foreigne:s 
would be admitted to the rights of citi- 
zens. Pensions were to be distributed to citi- 
zens not of noble birth. Finally the thirty 
citizens who should distinguish themselves 
above all others, were to be admitted to the 
great council, and to take rank, for them- 
selves and their posterity, as patricians. 
[CONCLUSION NEXT MONTH. | 
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AUNT SARANR’S STORY. 

“ Wet,” said aunt Sarah Bird, “‘ though 
I never saw one and hope I never shall, 
there are many who have, or who thought 
so at any rate ; and I can’t help half be- 
lieving in them after all. Your father, 
Mary Horton, if he was here, or Mr. 
William Day, if he was alive, could tell of 
an awful thing we once witnessed, which, 
if not a ghost, must have been something 
supernatural,” 

“Do tell us about it, aunt Sally,” said 
cousin Fanny. 

We were all sitting in a great ring 
around uncle Robert's blazing hearth. 
Here were aunt Sarah, Mary Horton, 
Elise Parker, cousin Fanny, and the chil- 
dren ; on the other side uncle Robert, Mar- 
tin Kennedy the schoolmaster, and Daniel 
Ford and Stephen Ingalls, the hired men. 
Tiger and I occupied the chimney corner. 

I must mention that uncle Robert is a 
large farmer in one of the old Puritan 
towns in Plymouth county, and lives in 
the family mansion, of which a part was 
built by my great-great-grandfather, who 
came over in the Mayflower. 

It was a dark stormy night without, and 
the noise of the wind through the ancient 
elms was terrible. - 

“Twas before we were married,” con- 
tinued aunt Sarah, (speaking to uncle,) 
“when I couldn’t have been more than 
fifteen—but I must begin further back 
than that. Old Deacon Mansell of Middle- 
borough, whose grandson died the year 
Fanny was born, had an only daughter, 
Charity éj 

“She married Dr. Garfield,” said uncle, 
“as long ago as I can remember ; they’ve 
both been dead these twenty years at 
least.” 

“ Yes,” said aunt, “but she died before 
her husband, after they had been married 
about a year. The doctor was much the 
eldest, and was a rough man in his ways ; 
they said he was none too kind to his wife 
while she was alive. It was a match of 
the deacon’s making, for Charity wanted 
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to have had Stephen Kent, who went off 
to Genesee. She was a timid kind of a 
girl; indeed she was brought up so that 
she hardly knew what it was to have her 
own way in her life. The old man made 
her turn off Kent, who wasn’t worth any- 
thing but a small farm,’ and take Garfield, 
because he had property and was heir to 
old Mr. Cobb of Carver. 

« All the young people then a few years 
older than I, said the marriage was the 
cause of her death. From the very day 
it took place she seemed to fall into a de- 
cline, and in less than a year she died of 
consumption. 

“T wasn’t much acquainted with her, 
but Esther Mayhew, who had lived at our 
house, took care of her in her last sick- 
ness ; and when she died, as there was no 
one there with Esther, our folks let me go 
over to keep her company.” 

“T know the house,” said Stephen In- 
galls ; “it is around on what they call the 
five mile road.” 

“ Col. Davenport owns the place now,” 
said my uncle. 

«‘The house stands in from the road,” 
continued aunt Sarah, “and it looked 
dreary to me then because there were no 
trees near it, except some white birch and 
sumach at the foot of the lane—nothing 
but a high well-sweep, and a few out- 
houses that hid themselves behind as if 
they were afraid of being seen. I remem- 
ber as plainly as though ’twere yesterday, 
how gloomy it looked the day I went to 
see Esther. There was she, and old gran- 
ny Boleum, who went away in the after- 
noon, and William Day, then a young 
man; he married Esther afterwards, an 
they moved over to the Vineyard. Gar- 
field had gone down to Boston in the 
worst of his poor wife’s sickness, and 
though word had been sent, it took a day 
to go and a day to come, so that he could 
no more than get back in time for the 
funeral. 

“In the east room lay the body in the 
coffin, ready for the funeral, which was to 
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be next day. Dear me! how distinctly I 
recollect the expression of the face, when 
Esther took me in to see it; so serene 
and peaceful that I said it appeared as if 
the soul had gone to heaven before death. 
But Esther, who liked her very much, was 
all tears, and said ‘ she didn’t know what 
to think, for that Charity had never expe- 
rienced religion.’ 

“That evening, after granny Bolcum 
went away, came your father, Mary, who 
was to sit up with William Day. He must 
have been then about twenty-five, and as 
strong and resolute a young man as there 
was in the Old Colony.” 

“He'd have been an active man if he 
had not gone into business,” said uncle 
Robert. 

“« We sat by the kitchen fire,” continued 
my aunt, “ till about ten o’clock, and then 
Esther and I went up stairs to bed. I 
was soon asleep and conscious of nothing, 
till some time in the night I was awaked 
by Esther’s suddenly rising up and saying 
in a startled whisper, ‘ What’s that ?’ 

“T should have mentioned that the 
house is a one-story one, and the only 
chamber then finished was the one we 
occupied, directly over the east room. 

: She spoke so quick and grasped my 
arm so tightly I was awake in an instant, 
and comprehended that she was fright- 
ened at something she had heard. I held 
my breath, and in a moment we both 
heard a strange sound, that seemed to 
come from beneath the floor. I was 
frightened almost out of my senses. Es- 
ther had more courage. ‘Slip on your 
gown, Sally dear,’ said she; ‘don’t be 
scared—(for I was beginning to cry)—we 
will go down stairs. I dare say it’s only 
William Day has fallen asleep and snoring.’ 

“We hurried on our gowns as well as 
we could in the dark, and had hardly done 
so before there came another—a deep, low 
gr@ning, heavier than before. 

«Esther pulled me down stairs, and we 
rushed into the kitchen where the watchers 
were sitting, both asleep, their supper un- 
touched, and the fire light almost gone 
out. I grasped your father’s knees and 
he started to his feet ; Esther shook Will- 
iam Day and clung to him, crying, ‘O 
William ; wake! wake!’ 

«“ *What’s the matter ?’ said your father. 

“They were both awake in a moment, 


and listening. Presently the awful sound 
was again repeated; we all heard it as 
plainly as you hear me speak. Not a 
word was spoken for a moment. William 
Day lighted a candle. Said your father 
to him, ‘Let us go in and look at the 
body.’ 

“But now Esther lost all courage, and 
held William Day by the arm, saying he 
should not go; if he did we should die, 
and so forth. Then your father said, 
‘Stay you with the girls, William. I will 
take the gun and see what this means ;’ 
and he began to do so while he was 
speaking. 

“ The east room did not open immedi- 
ately from the kitchen, but through another 
apartment at the side of the house. Your 
father walked in with his gun, thinking, I 
suppose, that a cat (for cats, you know, 
are attracted by dead bodies) might have 
broken in through the window. He had 
crossed the floor of the side apartment, 
and had his hand on the latch of the east 
room door, when there came another 
dreadful moaning noise, much more dis- 
tinct and lengthened than either of the 
others. It makes my blood run cold even 
now to think of it. 

“ We clung with all our might to Will- 
iam Day. Your fatherfpaused an instant, 
and we could see that the light for a mo- 
ment trembled in his hand. But suddenly 
he flung the door wide open and walked 
steadily into the dark room, saying with a 
voice that made the house shake, 

“« In God's name, Evil One, depart 

“ Immediately, while he walked around 
the coffin, we heard a noise as of a rushing 
wind going swiftly about the outside of 
the house. William Day opened the 
kitchen door and we went with him and 
stood upon the door-stone. Your father, 
seeing that there was nothing in the east 
room, joined us with the light, and we all 
stood there together and listened, expect- 
ing we knew not what. 

“Three times the mysterious sound 
seemed to encircle the house, each time 
more faint, till finally it appeared to de- 
part, and gradually die away. As it came 
the second time your father walked out a 
little distance from the house, bearing the 
eandle in his hand. ‘The night was pitch 
dark, and so perfectly calm that the flame 





of the candle was as steady as it was 
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within doors. Yetwe all heard the sound, 
and when we came to talk of it afterwards, 
we found it appeared precisely the same 
to each of us—a singular mysterious whis- 
per, something like a prolonged mournful 
gust of wind, that went three times round 
the house against the sun, and then died 
away. 

«We listened some time after it had 
ceased, till youf father came with the 
ight, and then we all went in. He and 
William Day then walked into the east 
room and examined the doors and win- 
dows carefully, without finding that any- 
thing had been moved however, except 
that the napkin which covered the face of 
the corpse had been turned down. Will- 
iam was positive that this was not so be- 
fore; but your father was not sure that 
he had not done it himself when he went 
in alone. The face of the dead was un- 
changed, and both the men said the sweet 
look of it was enough to frighten away 
the worst spirit that ever walked upon 
the earth. 

“You may suppose none of us slept 
much that night; but though one and 
another of us would often fancy noises 
coming from the east room like those we 
had heard, there was no time when we 
could all agree that we actually heard any. 
We sat up and talked of it till day-break ; 
your father said it might after all have 
been our imagination, or it might have 
been caused by an earthquake, or some- 
thing that learned men might know about ; 
for the sake of poor Charity he thought, 
and so did all, that it had better be kept 
a secret. 

“So they made me, who was the 
youngest, promise very strictly not to tell 
af it. We have all kept our words so 
well that none of us, so far as I know, 
ever mentioned it again, though William 
Day (who afterwards married Esther) 
might have talked of it with his wife; 
they are both now in their graves. Your 
father and I are the only ones left; and 
the very names of the persons concerned 
are almost forgotten—-so I think there’s 
no harm in telling it. 

“Dr. Garfield arrived soon after day- 
break in the morning, having ridden all 
night from Boston. He inquired if any 
one had passed the night at the house 
except ourselves, and said that in coming 





through Dodge’s woods about three miles 
back, he met an old man in a three-cor- 
nered hat and black stockings, with a long 
staff in his hand; the woods were dark 
and the morning fog obscured the twi- 
light, so that he could not see distinctly, 
yet it appeared to him, oddly enough, that 
the old man looked and walked precisely 
like ‘daddy Mansell’—meaning Charity’s 
father, who died about four months after 
her marriage. He said that the old man, 
whoever he was, walked fast, in the middle 
of the road, and must have been almost 
blind, or in a brown study, for his horse 
would have gone directly over him had he 
not suddenly jerked him aside. 

“T observed your father’s face change 
as he said this, but was so young at the 
time I could not understand it. When I 
ee up, however, and came to know what 
athers—yes, and mothers, are capable of 
doing to their children, then I saw that he 
must have connected this account of the 
doctor’s with what had occurred in the 
night, and suspected in his mind that the 
awful groans we had heard were the sor- 
row of a tyrannical parent’s unquiet spirit 
over the dead body of hiis heart-broken 
child. And for my part, foolish as it may 
seem, I have never been able to account 
for the mystery in any other way.” 

“The groans might have been only the 
creaking of a door,” said Daniel Ford, 
“and as for the rushing sound out of 
doors, that might have been cattle breath- 
ing. Anything will deceive us when we 
begin to be scared. I remember once 
when I was a boy they sent me one even- 
ing in haying-time to Rounds’ tavern, 
which was two miles from our place, for 
a half gallon of rum. I liked the journey 
well enough till I came to what we used 
to call the Cedar Swamp, which bordered 
on the road each side for more than half a 
mile. This looked very black, I can tell 
you; however, I had some ‘spunk,’ and I 
thought I would go through it like a brave 
soldier, singing ‘On the road to Boston’ 
with all my might, and marching in time. 
But when I got in where it was completely 
dark, my voice echoed less loudly among 
the old trees, and grew so faint and strange 
that it frightened me no less than the dark. 
ness. I stopped an instant and listened, 
then walked on timidly. Being barefooted 
my movements made no noise. 
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“ But every step I took I now heard 
- something stepping behind ! 

“‘T walked faster—the creature, or devil, 
walked faster too :7not daring to look back, 
I began to run; but the demon kept up 
with me—nearer and nearer ! 

“Tran with all my might clean out of 
the woods and a long way further, till 
suddenly it came to me what it was that 
was pursuing me. I had a wooden half 
gallon bottle under my arm, empty, ex- 
cept an old bit of cork that had been 
pushed inside and rattled to and fro with 
a dull sound at every step I took. Of 
course the more I ran the louder it rat- 
tled.” 

The children laughed merrily at this, 
and aunt Sarah saw that it was a favora- 
ble opportunity for sending them to bed. 
So bidding us all good night, including 
Tiger, and kissing their father and mother, 
they went off escorted by Elise Parker. 

“T have a better reason for believing in 
the existence of ghosts,” said the school- 
master, when they were gone, “than even 
Mrs. Bird; for unless I was out of my 
right mind at the time, I once saw one. I 
did not mention it before the young people 
lest it might spoil their sleep ; and as the 
story may prove somewhat long, perhaps 
we had better reserve it for to-morrow 
evening.” 

“Just what I was thinking,” said my 
uncle, who, as well as Ford and Ingalls, 
after their labor in the field, was rather 
sleepy; “if this storm holds, we shall 
need something to-morrow evening to 
make us cheerful !” 

And so with a laugh that would have 
scared all the ghosts in Christendom, uncle 
Robert rose up and the family separated 
for the night. 


- 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S STORY. 


The next evening was stormier than the 
other. In the afternoon the wind hauled 
into the east, and at nightfall it blew a 

e. The rain dashed in fierce gusts 

ainst the windows. 

“A terrible night on the coast,” said 
my uncle, as he took his accustomed seat 
before the glowing hickory fire. “I'd 
rather be here than tossing about the bay 
to-night.” 

“Yes, or five miles east of High Pound 





Light,” said Stephen Ford, who was a 
Truro man. 

“Hear the wind roar in the chimney,” 
said the children, 

The schoolmaster was reading by the 
lamp-stand. But Mary Horton, and I[ 
suspect aunt Sarah also, had not forgotten 
his promise of a story. So while it was 
yet early in the evening, the children were, 
by various inducements, inveigled into re- 
tiring; and as soon as they were out of 
the way, Mary reminded him of his narra- 
tive. As all joined with her, he was easily 
persuaded to lay aside his book and enter- 
tain us. 


I hardly know, he began, if I ought 
to divulge a circumstance of so strange 
and terrible a character; yet as it hap- 
pened long ago, and the principal parties, 
none of whom were ever known in this 
part of the country, are now dead, I 
think that by altering names and other 
particulars, I may with propriety do so. 
We are bound to contribute as much of 
individual experience as we can (he added, 
smiling at his own preciseness) to the 
general stock of information. 

Among the students at the college 
where I received my education, was one 
towards whom I very early learned to 
cherish those sentiments which ripen un- 
der the lapse of time into the most endear- 
ing friendship. William Alison was then 
a young man in the bloom and promise of 
life. Delicate and slender in person, yet 
with a form of masculine mould; in his 
manners lofty and gentle ; alive to all im- 
pulses ; his graceful forehead just sadden- 
ed with the paleness of thought; his con- 
versation open and various ; he was to my 
mind the realization of my ideal of a stu- 
dent. It was my pride to make him my 
friend ; and I felt more joy in knowing 
that we were looked upon by our fellow- 
students as inseparable companions, than 
in gaining the highest honors of the uni- 
versity. 

In the third year after our friendship, 
Alison was compelled, in consequence of 
some cause which I have now forgotten, 
to remain for nearly a term at his home, 
which was in ington, about sixty 
miles from the town where the college was 
situated. During this time he informed 
me, in the frankness of youthful cor- 
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respondence, of an attachment he had 
conceived for a certain young lady in the 
neighborhood, and his happiness in believ- 
ing his affection returned. The young 
Jady’s name he did not mention, though 
from sundry sonnets he inclosed me, I 
suspected it must be Ellen, and gathered 
also that there was some obstacle in the way 
of their wishes, which they almost despair- 
etl of ever being able to remove. When 
he returned to the university in the term 
after the summer vacation, I found a mark- 
ed difference in the character of his hopes 
and purposes. The whole bent of his ex- 
istence was changed. Before, he had 
been the indefatigable student, the exam- 
le of his class and the pride of our pro- 
fianard and tutors. No labors had been 
too hard for him, nor was there any de- 
partment of science or literature into which 
his mind did not seem to burst with such 
am eagerness it was as if there had been a 
latent affinity between his spirit and know- 
ledge. Now, he was another creature. 
Books for him had lost their charm. He 
delighted to muse alone, and it was with 
difficulty I could persuade him into our 
old topics of talk, in our customary walks 
and conversations, On one subject only 
would he willingly dilate—the perfections 
of the aforesaid Ellen, of whom, for my 
own part, since by his painting she ap- 
peared to be such a miracle as could by no 
possibility exist in the world, 1 grew some- 
what tired of hearing 
As I might judge from his portraiture, 
she was a rather slight girl of seventeen or 
eighteen, with blue eyes and light hair, 
and a disposition inclining more to tender- 
ness than to gaiety. I imaged to myself, 
through his descriptions, a creature sus- 
ceptible to poetic influences as well as 
to the grosser developments of manly 
strength ; one like Coleridge’s Genevieve, 


who loves her poet best when he sings to 
her 


“The songs that make her grieve.” 


I fancied I could see such a one as nature 
would choose to be the bride of such a 
man as Alison—a being capable of loving 
him as Desdemona loves Othello, for “ his 
mind,” or as poor Ophelia loves her ill- 
starred prince, for his “noble and most 
soverain reason,” as well as for his ability 





to sustain her and minister to her feminine 
pride. With all my allowance for the ex- 
aggeration of his passion, I could not but 
believe he had found what is so rare in man 
or woman, that love which is wnto the death 
—that sacred interchange of wills which 
makes two beings, in deed as well as in 
form, one flesh and one spirit. 

A world of correspondence passed be- 
tween the lovers, but of this nothing was 
ever communicated by Alison to me. Hs 
could enlarge upon the personal charms 
of his love ; her devotion to him ; the high 
inspiration which her affection breathed into 
him, and the vision of coming happiness 
which almost overwhelmed him with its 
lustre ; but his love was not of that kind 
which requires sympathy. In truth I be 
lieve that if there was ever true affection, 
like that depicted by our great poets, it was 
experienced then by Alison and his young 
mistress. 

But there was an obstacle. Ellen was 
the daughter of a poor widow, Alison the 
heir to wealth. She was without family 
and without friends, dowered only by her 
beauty and her love ; Alison was descend- 
ed of a proud stock, and had a mother 
who, he dreaded, would never hear of his 
marrying beneath his rank. Their great 
fear was the apprehension of his mother’s 
displeasure. 

As far as I could gather from what he 
informed me, it seemed there was little in 
common between his mother and himself ; 
she was an austere woman, of gloomy re- 
ligious faith, and almost a monomaniac on 
the subject of family. He kept the whole 
affair of his love a secret from her, and 
intended to win her gradually by ingenious 
contrivance, to allow him to wed the 
daughter of one who had been the tenant 
of a small portion of his paternal acres. 
His scheme was to bring Ellen by some 
means, at church or elsewhere, though his 
mother, he told me, seldom visited, to be 
acquainted with her; when he hoped that 
the loveliness of her character could not 
fail in time of pleasing. 

Thus matters stood during the remain- 
der of the time we spent at college. Ali- 
son grew more studious and somewhat 
reserved. It appeared that his love had 
passed into the depth of his life, and be- 
came a part of his very self, so that his 
whole bearing showed an inward peace, 
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and he was no longer a speculative youth- 

ful scholar, but a resolute, laborious man. 
Yet there was in him no want of sympathy, 
and we continued firm friends till the day 
we graduated, when we separated, as 
class-mates usually do, to meet we knew 
not when. Alison retired to his estate, 
and I went to the West, where I found 
employment in teaching. 

For many months we kept up a regular 
correspondence, but our ways of life were 
so different, his so quiet, mine so full of 
excitement, that gradually, though our 
friendship was unabated, the intervals be- 
tween our letters grew longer, and at last 
it occasioned me no surprise that I did not 
hear from him for nearly half a year. 

As it happened, opportunely enough, I 
was in Cincinnati preparing to return east- 
ward after three years’ absence, when I 
received one day a letter bearing the post- 
mark of Alison’s village. It may be sup- 
posed that not having heard from him for 
80 long, I opened it with no little eagerness, 
though the handwriting of the superscrip- 
tion was unfamiliar. hat was my sur- 

ise to find, instead of a letter from my 

iend, a communication from his mother, 
informing me that he had been afilicted 
with an illness which had injured his mind, 
and requesting me, if possible, to visit 
them. She stated that since the com- 
mencement of his disease, her son had fre- 
quently spoken of me, and always in the 
most affectionate manner, and that one of 
his favorite occupations was re-reading and 
re-arranging the numerous letters that had 
passed between us. He would sit gazing 
at the parcel which they made for hours 
together, saying that I was the only true 
friend he had ever possessed in the world, 
and lamenting my neglect in not keeping 
up my correspondence. (This by the way 
was altogether fancied, for I had written 
him twice since hearing from him.) 

Much grieved by this unpleasant news, 
respecting one on whose intellectual 
strength I had so securely relied, and 
whose noble heart I had so truly loved, I 
lost no time in replying to the summons. 
I was to leave the West in a week, and 
hoped ere another to be able to visit 
ington, and render to my friend such 
assistance as might be in my power. To 
him also I wrote an apparently careless 
letter respecting my return to the East, the 









———— 


pleasure it would give me to see him again, 

and the like, designed to soothe him with- 
out betraying any knowledge of his afflic- 
tion. Within three days after, I was on 
my way across the mountains, and in little 
more than seven, had arrived home. | 
remained but a day or two to exchange 
greetings with my kindred, my anxiety for 
Alison urging me to comply with his mo- 
ther’s request without delay. 

I well recollect, though so many years 
have now passed away, the evening when, 
after a long day’s ride, I at length dis- 
mounted before Alison House. It was in 
the season of the Indian summer, and the 
sun was just setting beyond a woodland 
valley that sloped away in front and ex- 
hibited all the variegated richness of our 
autumnal forests. The mansion, which, 
though I had never seen it before, I had 
no difficulty, through my friend’s well re- 
membered descriptions, in recognizing, was 
an ancient structure, such as there now 
remain but a few of in the country. In 
front it was three stories high, with a 
double roof and narrow projecting win- 
dows; on the back the roof sloped down 
to a single story. The eaves were heavily 
moulded in the antique fashion, and the 
glass in the windows looked obscure and 
weatherworn. In the ends and at the rear 
I observed several small casements fitted 
with gothic or lozenge-shaped frames. 

Before the house was a narrow green 
plat or lawn leading down to the gateway, 
where two pillars of rough masonry, sur- 
mounted by wooden urns, stood like senti- 
tinels to guard the place from profane 
intrusion. Some venerable trees waved 
their arms over this inclosure, and on one 
side a decaying orchard encroached upon 
the level sward. On the other were sundry 
out-buildings, apparently coeval with the 
principal structure. All the aspect of the 
place inspired a solemn peace, that sacred, 
almost religious repose which it brings 
into the mind to come as it were into the 
immediate presence of the generation that 
has passed away. There was no gravel 
walk leading from the gateway to the en- 
trance, and clumps of lilac and other shrubs 
had been suffered to spread untrained 
around the house and against the walls, as 
if nature loved to contrast the vigor of their 
youth with the venerableness of its age. 





Had it been later in the year, or on 4 
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gloomy day, my first impressions of such 
a scene would have been doubtless far 
less agreeab’s; but now, bathed as it was 
in the full radiance of the sunset, and 
mingling its impression with the cheerful 
feelings inspired by the nearness of my 
friend, and my hopes of aiding him by my 
presence, it appeared only suggestive of 
ay cn 

I passed into the house and was con- 
ducted by an aged serving-woman into the 

esence of the mother of my friend. It 
was the first time I had ever seen her, and 
I was destined toasad disappointment. I 
hardly know why, but from the moment 
she greeted me, all my cheerful frame of 
mind seemed to pass from me like the fading 
sunlight, and a horrible shadow crept over 
my spirits, filling me with an indescribable 
uneasiness. 

She was a tall unfeminine person, with- 
out any trait of gentleness in form, or 
voice, or carriage. Her face—I shall never 
forget it—was characterized only by an 
expression of cruel, self-denying pride— 
that peculiar conformation of temper which 
finds a poison in the most innocent pleas- 
ures of life, and tends constantly towards 
unhappiness, both in itself and those with 
whom it comes in contact. Her eyes were 
gray and severe ; her forehead contracted ; 
she had prominent cheek bones, an aquiline 
nose, and pinched lips; altogether her 
countenance was the most stern and un- 
womanly I had ever seen in a female—and 
may God grant I never behold such an- 
other ! he 

As I recall the scenes of that memora- 
ble night, I seem to see her sitting in her 
high-backed chair in that dusky parlor, 
discoursing to me of the condition of her 
unfortunate son, and impressing me, as she 
supposed, with her extraordinary sagacity, 
but in reality astonishing me by the reflec- 
tion how such a man as my friend could 
have been the offspring of such a mother. 
It had appeared to her, she said, that Will- 
lam had grown of late rather over-stu- 
dious, and to this cause and their retired 
mode of life, she attributed his malady, 
Which was a sort of melancholy nervous- 
ness that led him to pass whole days in his 
study, almost without food, and permitting 
ho one to approach him. She thought it 
better to postpone informing him of my 
arrival unti! she had spoken with me ; this 





I readily assented to. She believed I could 
be of infinite service to him by winning 
him to rides or walks with me in the fields, 
and that a few weeks of my society would 
quite restore him to health. The cause of 
his melancholy being but temporary, a 
little cheerful society would soon restore 
him. 

I made suitable replies to these obser- 
vations, and said that I hoped all would 
succeed as we desired. But I was by no 
means satisfied with this view of the causes 
of my friend’s illness. He must, indeed, 
I said, have studied severely if that had 
driven him to madness, for his mind was 
of a texture to bear study as well as any 
I had known. But his mother persisted 
in her opinion, and added that he had for 
the last year or more lived in much too 
retired a manner; that she had for some 
time entertained fears for his health, and 
in order to wean him from study, had con- 
trived a marriage for him with a young 
lady who was heiress to a large property 
in the next county, when he was suddenly 
taken ill. 

As she said this I observed that mo- 
mentary unsteadiness of the eye which the 
most thorough adepts in falsehood are not 
always able to avoid, and by which we 
know that the tongue is uttering what the 
mind knows to be untrue. I observed 
this, and I remembered at once what Ali- 
son had told me in our college days of his 
love affair, how much it changed him, and 
the difficulty he anticipated with his mother. 
“ Ah,” said I, with the assumed noncha- 
lance of a man of the world, “if my friend is 
grown to be a woman-hater, he is changed 
indeed. Had he never,” I inquired, “ since 
college times, shown a partiality for any 
of the sex?” ‘“O yes, he had at one time 
been quite a lady’s man; that is, he used 
to visit and amuse himself with the farm- 
ers’ girls in the village below. She had 
not encouraged it. She had heard some- 
thing, indeed, of a sort of flirtation with a 
little artful minx who was so presumptu- 
ous as even to pay court to herself. But 
it never came to anything. The hussy had 
left the village several months, and gone 
no one knew whither.” 

I remarked an unsteadiness when this 
was saying, not in the eye only, but in the 
voice and manner. It was evidently the 
constraint of dissimulation. But I had not 
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time to sift the matter further, for the 
door of the parlor opened, and in a moment 
I was grasping by the hand my poor friend, 
who had, on my arrival being announced 
to him by the serving-woman, come down 
at once to meet me. 

Time and sorrow had wrought sad 
changes in his once noble countenance, and 
fearfully ravaged the graceful beauty of 
his once healthful form. I read at a 
glance, in his hollow cheek and eye, and 
heard in his cavernous voice, that the de- 
stroyer had marked him, and that how- 
ever successful I might be in my endeav- 
ors to recover him from his depression, it 
could never be for a long enjoyment of his 
society. I might minister to his diseased 
mind, but no earthly power could arrest 
the progress of consumption. I should 
restore him only to watch at his death-bed. 

We sat and conversed of old times, for 
his affliction did not reach his reason, until 
I was convinced that he was suffering more 
from general decay than from any organic 
affection, arising from what cause soever. 
He grew faint with the effort of speaking, 
and was obliged to recover himself by in- 
tervals of rest. These his mother by her 
looks to me evidently considered as simple 
wanderings of his intellect. She encour- 
aged him accordingly to converse, and 
urged him to partake more of the tea, 
which was in the meantime brought in by 
the housekeeper, than he would have de- 
sired. She did not appear to be in the 
least aware of his actual condition. In 
her manner towards him she mingled none 
of that gentleness, none of those kind tones 
which are so soothing to the exhausted 
nerves of the sick. On the contrary, she ap- 
peared quite rough and dictatorial, as though 
mm my coming she had gained a point, and 
was now securing the attainment of her 
wishes. Grim and rigid, she sat in her up- 
right chair and doled us out a thin infusion 
that kept no promise to the taste, mean- 
while talking on in the very presence of 
her wretched son, of schemes and plans 
which it was plain he was well aware 
could never be realized. It seemed she 
was one of those women who have man’s 
desire for control, and that she had been 
accustomed to assume the entire manage- 
ment of her son; he deferring to her out 
of long habit, and because he was too af- 
fectionate to wish to undeceive her. I 





ee 


made one or two attempts to check her by 
exposing her pride and wickedness, but 
my friend rebuked me with glances which 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Let heralone—it will soon 
be over !” 

After tea I went up with him to his 
chamber. It was a dark old room, with 
antique presses and chairs, and cold—very 
cold—one of those rooms which strike 
upon the senses with a funereal chilliness, 
We sat upon a faded sofa that stood 
against the eastern wall, and talked of 
former days and hopes departed. My 
own life had not been unchequered by 
grief, and in endeavoring to probe the root- 
ed sorrow of my friend, I was obliged to 
go over much which even now I struggle 
to forget. 

But at length I wrung from him his 
secret. It was, as I suspected, no excess 
of application that had jangled the harmony 
of his soul. Ellen—it was she who was 
the burden of his lamentations—once she 
was his, and now she was lost forever. 
Where was she? He had searched the 
country over for tidings of her ; he |.ad 
spent days and weeks, and employed the 
best assistance money could buy. But 
never since one fatal evening in the May 
that was past was he able to hear aught 
concerning her. She was to have been 
his bride; they had loved long; they 
had been patient. He had been dutiful, 
and his mother he thought would have 
yielded. She had relaxed so far even as 
to invite Ellen to the house, and had 
seemed to countenance her efforts to please. 
On the very evening, she had come up t 
the mansion with a boquet of flowers from 
her own garden ; he was to have met her 
here, and they thought then to have join- 
ed in asking his mother’s consent to their 
union. But an accident to his horse had 
delayed him in returning from a neighbor- 
ing town; Ellen was forced to walk down 
alone, and that was the last ever seen of 
her. Was not this enough to make him 
weary of life? Had she sickened and 
died, or even been taken away by some 
sudden and dreadful accident, he could 
have borne it with fortitude. But now 
what might she not have undergone? In 
what secret den of hell might not her 
beauty be the spoil of rayishers and mur- 
derers ? 

Feeble as he had seemed, while he 
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spoke thus he started up in agony, and 
his voice rang loud and hollow. I trembled 
lest when the paroxysm passed I should 
see him fall and die before my face. I 
exerted all my art to soothe and divert 
him. We would speak of it to-morrow, I 
said, but that in the meantime he must be 
uiet. I appealed to his pride—to his 
Phristian’s faith. At last he softened, and 
allowed himself to let me assist him to his 
couch. 

As I descended from his apartment I 
met his mother in the hall. She was 
coming, she said, to conduct me to my 
chamber. As I took the candle from her 
withered and bony fingers, I glanced at 
her face. She saw that I had heard the 
truth and more than suspected her false- 
hood. Butshe would not relent; it seemed 
she expected to overawe me by the same 
stern authority she exercised upon her son. 
“My God!” I could not help exclaiming 
as then a horrible suspicion crossed my 
mind. She grew deadly pale and pointed 
to the door of the room I was to occupy. 
] went in mechanically and locked the 





| door with violence. 


I knew not why, but I remember that I 
then examined the apartment all over with 
the light. I felt asthough there were some 
dreadful influence in the very air of the 
house—an indefinite apprehension op- 
pressed me. Thoughts that I dared not 
entertain floated into my mind. Did I 
hear a noise? I looked so long in one 
direction that I shuddered to turn to look 
in another. The candle burnt low—I 
could not bear to be in darkness—sleep 
was out of my power. While the wick 
fell I raised the heavy sash, and looked 
farth into the night. 

There was a full moonlight, whose radi- 
ance fell softly on the valley, and the air 
was calm and filled with the fragrance of 
autumn. As I gazed, my nerves grew 
tranquil; the peace of the scene passed 
into my soul, and I smiled at my late per- 
turbations. It could not be, methought ; 
the world is not so bad; I misjudge my 
species. And then I grew abstracted 
with watching the effects of the moonlight 
a the masses of foliage and the broad 
shadows beneath. 

I was looking thus towards the orchard, 
when I perceived up the vista made by 
two rows of trees, something white, which 








appeared to be slowly moving. At first I 
paid no particular attention to it, thinking 
it must bea dog or cow. But now it 
approached, and I saw it was upright— 
could it be a man? Alas! God help me! 
it was no human creature, but a sheeted 
figure, which I knew by its gliding to be a 
bodiless visitant from the world of shad- 
ows! The blood froze in my veins as I 
marked its steady advance. I tried to 
shout, but could only groan, as in a dream, 
It was all enwrapped in white, so that I 
could see no face, and it came directly be- 
low and before my eyes to the very door 
of the house, and J saw it enter ! 

Presently—all the wealth of the universe 
would not tempt me to undergo it again— 
the house rang with shrieks—loud, ago- 
nized. I sprang to my feet and seized a 
chair, not knowing what I did. But im- 
mediately I heard the voice of the old 
servant, who occupied the chamber ad- 
joining mine, crying “Fire!” and this 
recalled me to my senses. I opened the 
door and went to her room, the shrieks 
still continuing, though more faintly, and 
seeming to proceed from below. 

But I need not narrate circumstantially 
all that followed. By the time we had 
obtained a light, and proceeded to the old 
woman’s apartment, the shrieks (which 
were found to come from thence) had 
fallen to low groans, and when we stood 
around her bedside she was past recognia 
ing even her son, whose presence appeared 
but to increase her agonies. She died 
raving, and the ghastly look of her stiffen- 
ing features was awful. 

My unhappy friend did not long survive 
the shock of his mother’s sudden death. 
He died peacefully. I never told him 
what I had witnessed. Indeed for a long 
while I was never sure that it was not an 
illusion of my senses caused by fatigue and 
excitement. 

But upon the death of my friend the 
estate passed into the hands of a distant 
connexion, a worthy man, who is still liv- 
ing. He had the house torn down and 
replaced by a more comfortable dwelling, 
and made also many improvements on 
the adjacent grounds. In removing the 
orchard, which had long ceased to be 
productive, they found an old well, of 
whose existence none but the house- 
keeper had any knowledge ; it was cov- 
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ered by a thin slab of slate, almost over- 

own with grass and briers. Thinking 
it might be rendered serviceable, the pro- 

rietor a few years ago determined to have 
it cleaned, and in performing that operation 
the workmen drew up in the first buckets 
what proved to be the bones of a human 
skeleton. The circumstance naturally 
made some noise in that neighborhood ; 
to me it was the solving of a fearful mys- 
tery. I went to see the bones, and from 
a plain gold ring which was found along 
with them I knew they must be those of 
Ellen. The ring had been made smaller by 
a clumsy workman. I remembered when 





my friend had it done. I gave no hint of 
my knowledge to others, for the innocent 
and the guilty were both gone to ther 
account ; but ever since then I have had 
no doubt in my own mind that Ellen was 
murdered by the mother of my friend, 
either pushed into this well as they wer 
walking there, which might easily hay 
been done, or made away with in some 
other manner and thrown there after. 
wards. And I cannot but believe it was 
her injured spirit which I saw, and which 
Heaven instructed to be the minister of its 
vengeance upon such atrocious wicked- 
ness. G. W. P. 





WIT. 


Cansr thou tell me what is wit, 
Thou that master art of it? 
Nature’s self less changeful seems, 
Or the shapes of morning dreams, 
Or the clouds of evening dim, 
Where a thousand phantoms swim,— 
Phantoms of the gloomy night, 
Treading on the skirts of light. 
Yet, howe’er it varied be, 

It moves the fancy pleasantly. 
Now, a beauty plainly drest, 
Now, a sovereign queen confest, 
Now, a homely, rustic dame,— 

In many shapes ’tis yet the same. 
Now, pretending no pretence, 

It conquers by feigned innocence. 
"Tis a secret none can know, 

"Tis an art no art can show. 

He who finds it has it not; 

Then ’tis gone as soon as got. 
Out of nothing felt to rise, 

Into nothing so it dies, 
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Vanity Fair. 





An Anglo-Saxon can appreciate, al- 
though he may not altogether admire 
Gallic wit ; but a Gaul is hopelessly in- 
competent to understand Saxon humor. 
It is to him what the Teutonic humor is 

sto both Saxon and Gaul, who suppose it 
must be humorous to the Teuton because 
he vastly delights in it, but find it, so far 
as themselves are concerned, dreary in 
the extreme, and utterly valueless for 

purposes of amusement. Here is a 

book which has a brilliant run in Eng- 

land, where its author is acknowl- 
edged as one of the first periodical wri- 
ters; we doubt if any Frenchman could 
go through it without falling asleep in 
spite of the pictures. In our own coun- 
try, where the original Saxon character 
has become partially Gallicized, the pub- 
lic opinion (setting aside that class of 
readers, unfortunately too large, who 
are the willing slaves of the publishers, 

and feel bound to read and talk about a 

book because it is advertised by a big 

house, in big letters, as “‘ Thackeray's 

Masterpiece,”’) is about equally divided, 
Bsome much enjoying ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” 
others voting it a great bore. 

French wit and English humor! We 
do not mean to expatiate on this often- 
discussed theme, tempting though it be, 
affording copious opportunity for anti- 
theses more or less false, and distinc- 
tions without differences, but shall merely 
hint at what seems the most natural way 
to explain this national diversity of taste 
and appreciation in respect of the two 
faculties. Wit consists in the expression 
more than in the matter—it depends 
very considerably on the words employed 
—and hence the wittiest French sayings 
are, if not inexpressible, at least iner- 
wessive in English. Under the homely 
Saxon garb they generally become very 
stupid or very wicked remarks—not un- 
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frequently both. But an Englishman 
with a respectable knowledge of French 
can understand and be amused by French 
wit, though he will probably not enter 
into it very heartily. Humor, on the 
other hand, depends on a particular 
habit of mind; so that, to enjoy Eng- 
lish humor, a Frenchman must not only 
understand English, but become intel- 
lectually Anglicized to a degree that is 
unnatural to him. In proof of this, it 
may be noticed that French-educated 
or £rench-minded Americans find Thack- 
eray tedious, and (to take a stronger 
case, where no national prejudice but a 
favorable one can be at work,) yawn over 
Washington Irving. 

And yet, if we wished to give an idea 
of Thackeray’s writings to a person who 
had never read them, we should go to 
France for our first illustration; but it 
would be to French art, not French 
literature. No one who has ever been 
familiar with the pictured representa- 
tions of Parisian life which embellish that 
repository of wicked wit, the Charivari 
—no one who knows Les Lorettes, Les 
Enfans Terribles, &c., would think of 
applying to the designs of Gavarni and 
his brother artists the term caricatures. 
He would say, ‘‘ There is no caricature 
about them ; ther are life itself.” And 
so it is with Thackeray's writings ; they 
present you with humorous sketches of 
real life—literal comic pictures—never 
rising to the ideal or diverging into the 
grotesque. Thus, while his stories are 
excellent as a collection of separate 
sketches, they have but moderate merit 
as stories, nor are his single characters 
great as single characters. Becky Sharpe 
is the only one that can be called a first- 
rate hit ; for “*‘ Chawls Yellowplush” is 
characterized chiefly by his ludicrous 


spelling, and his mantle fits ‘‘ Jeemes” 
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just as well. And just as Gavarni differs 
from and is inferior to Hogarth, should 
we say Thackeray differs from and is in- 
ferior to Dickens, a writer with whom 
he is sometimes compared, and to whom 
he undoubtedly has some points of re- 
semblance, though he cannot with any 
propriety be called “of the Dickens 
school,” or “San imitator of Dickens,” 
any more than Gavarni could be called 
an imitator of Hogarth. 

Thackeray has his points of contact, 
also, with another great humorous writer, 
Washington Irving. Very gracefully and 
prettily does Mr. Titmarsh write at times ; 
there is many a little bit, here and there, 
in the “Journey from Cornhill to Cairo,” 
that would not disgrace Geoffrey Crayon 
in his best mood. But his geniality is not 
so genuine, or so continuous. Not that 
there is anything affected about his mirth 
—he is one of the most natural of modern 
English writers : Cobbett or Sidney Smith 
could hardly be more so; but itis dashed 
with stronger ingredients. Instead of 
welling up with perennial jollity, like our 
most good-humored of humorous authors, 
he is evidently a little blaze, and some- 
what disposed to be cynical. 

To compare Thackeray with Dickens 
and Irving, most of our readers will think 
paying him a high compliment, but we 
are not at all sure that his set would be 
particularly obliged to us; for it is the 
fortune—good in some respects, evil in 
others—of Mr. Titmarsh to be one of a 
set. But wherever there are literary men 
there will be sets; and those who have 
been bored and disgusted by the imperti- 
nence and nonsense of stupid cliques will 
be charitable to the occasional conceits of 
clever ones. Having had some happy 
experience of that literary society whieh 
is carried to greater perfection in England 
than in any other country, we can pardon 
the amiable cockneyism with which Mi- 
chael Angelo’s thoughts revert to his Club 
even amid the finest scenery of other 
Jands, and the semi-ludicrous earnestness 
with which he dwells on the circumstance 
of your name being posted among the 
“members deceased,” as if that were the 
most awful and striking circumstance 
attendant on dissolution. And, inas- 
much as all his books are really books to 
be read, we can excuse the quiet way in 
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which he assumes that you have read then 
all, and alludes, as a matter of course, to 
the Hon, Algernon Deuceace and the Ey;! 
of Crabs, and such ideal personages, much 
after the manner of that precious Balzay 
who interweaves the same character 
throughout the half-hundred or more yo). 
umes which compose his panorama of 
Parisian society—a society in which, ag 
Macauley says of another school, “ the 
women are like very bad men, and tle 
men too bad for anything.” 

This mention of Balzac brings to mind 
a more serious charge than that of occa. 
sional conceit or affectation which we haye 
more than once heard urged against ow 
author; namely, that his sketches contain 
too many disagreeable characters. 
queer charge this to come from a reading 
generation which swallows copious illus. 
trated editions of Les Mysteres and le 
Juif, and is lenient to the loathsome 
vulgarities of Wuthering Heights and 
Wildfell Hall. But let us draw a distino 
tion or “discriminate a difference,” as a 
transcendentalist acquaintance of ours used 
to say. If a story is written for mer 
se bap of amusement, there certainly 
ought not to be more disagreeable charac- 
ters introduced than are Shictetely neces 
sary for relief and contrast. But the mor! 
and end of a story may often compel the 
author to bring before us a great num 
ber of unpleasant people. In a forme 
volume of this Review the opinion wa 
pretty broadly stated that no eminent nov- 
elist writes merely for amusement without 
some ulterior aim ; most decidedly Thack- 
ery does not at any rate. We shall hav 
occasion to refer to this more than once, 
for it is doing vast injustice to Mr. T. to 
regard him merely as a provider of temp:- 
rary fun. He does introduce us to many 
scamps, and profligates, and hypocrites, 
but it is to show them up and put us o 
our guard against them. His bad peopl 
are evidently and unmistakably bad ; we 
hate them, and he hates them, too, and 
doesn’t try to make us fall in love with 
them, like the philosophers of the “ Centre 
of Civilization,” who dish you up seraphie 
poisoners and chaste adulteresses in a w2y 
that perplexes and confounds all established 
ideas of morality. And if he ever dos 
bestow attractive traits on his rogues, it § 
to expose the worthlessness and emptiness 
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of some things which are to the world 
attractive—to show that the good things 
of Vanity Fair are not good per se, but 
may be coincident with much depravity. 

Thus Becky Sharpe, as portrayed by his 
graphic pen, is an object of envy and ad- 
miration for her cleverness and accomplish- 
ments to many a fine lady. There are 
plenty of the “ upper ten” who would like 
to beas “ smart” as Rebecca. She speaks 
French like a French woman, and gets up 
beautiful dresses out of nothing, and makes 
all the men admire her, and always has a 
repartee ready, and insinuates herself every 
where with an irresistible nonchalance. 
Then comes in the sage moralist, and 
shows us that a woman may do all these 
fine things, and yet be ready to lie right 
and left to every one, and ruin any amount 
of confiding tradesmen ; to sell one man 
and poison another; to betray her hus- 
band and neglect her child. (That last 
touch is the most hateful one : in our sim- 
plicity we hope it is an exaggeration. That 
a woman should be utterly regardless of 
her offspring seems an impossibility—in 
this country, we are proud to say, it is an 
impossibility.) Or if any of his doubtful 
personages command our temporary re- 
spect and sympathy, it is because they are 
for the time in the right. Rawdon Craw- 
ley is nota very lofty character; he fre- 
quently comes before us in a position not 
even respectable ; but when he is defend- 
ing his honor against the old sybarite Lord 
Steyne, he rises with the occasion: even 
the guilty wife is forced to admire her hus- 
band, as he stands “strong, brave, and 
victorious,” Nor though he finds it some- 
times necessary to expose hypocrites, does 
Thackeray delight in the existence of hy- 
pocrisy, and love to seek out bad motives 
for apparently good actions. His charity 
rather leads him to attribute with a most 
humane. irony pretended wickedness to 
weakness. Your French writer brings an 
upright gentleman before the footlights, 
and grudges you the pleasure of admiring 
him ; he is impatient to carry him off be- 
hind the scenes, strip off his Christian gar- 
ments,and show him to you in private a very 
fiend. But Thackeray, when he has put 
into a youth’s mouth an atrociously pirati- 
cal song, is overjoyed to add quietly that 
he “remembers seeing him awfully sick on 
board a Greenwich steamer.” 





Thus far our description has been one 
of negatives. It is time to say something 
of the positive peculiarities of Mr. T., two 
of which are strikingly observable,—the 
one in his serious, the other in his comic 
vein. We shall begin by the latter, for 
though to us he is greater as a moralist 
than asa humorist, we are well aware that 
the general opinion is the other way, and 
that he is most generally valued for his 
fun. Many of the present English comie 
writers excel to an almost Aristophanic de- 
gree in parody and travestie, but in the 
latter Thackeray is unrivalled. Now he 
derides in the most ludicrous jargon, the 
absurd fopperies of the Court Circulars : 
“ Head dress of knockers and _bell-pulls, 
stomacher a muffin ;”’ now he audaciously 
burlesques the most classic allusions “about 
Mademoiselle Arianne of the French Op- 
era, and who had left her, and how she 
was consoled by Panther Carr.” Some 
men have that felicity in story-telling tha 
they will make you laugh at the veriest 
Joe Miller as if it had been just invented, 
and similarly there is nothing so old or so 
dry, but it becomes a subject for mirth 
under ‘Titmarsh’s ready pen or pencil, 
(for Michael Angelo is an artist himself, 
and a right clever one, and needs no Cruik- 
shank or Leech to illustrate him.) Every 
one has heard the story of the Eastern 
monarch, who used to impose upon tray- 
elling poets by means of his astonishing 
memory, and how a Dervish finally out- 
witted him. Thousands had read it with- 
out dreaming of its capabilities. In one 
of the early volumes of Punch you will 
find it Thackerayized into something very 
rich. Living poets and poetasters are 
brought in under Oriental disguises ; the 
mischievous king learns a whole poem of 
“ Buhl-ware Khan” by dint of memory, 
“ without understanding one word of it ;” 
the Dervish is a “Syneretic” poet, “ Jam 
Janbrahim Herandee,” (Herand,) who puts 
the king to sleep by discharging an epic 
at him. But Thackeray never sets about 
a story of any length without having a will 
and a purpose. And this indeed isa no- 
ticeable difference generally existing be- 
tween the wit and the humorist, that while 
the former sparkles away without any ob- 
ject beyond his own momentary amusement, 
the latter has a definite aim,some abuse to at- 
tack, some moral to hint. Thackeray attacks 
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abuses, and it is with an honest indignation 
and simple earnestness that form the dis- 
tinguishing features of his serious writings. 
He assaults all manner of social sham, 
humbug and flunkeyism, and gives it to 
them in a way that does you good to hear, 
Against toidictan, affectation and mob- 
bery, he preaches a crusade in the sturdi- 
est Anglo-Saxon. The charge began in 
the “Snobs of England ;” it is now fol- 
lowed up in “ Vanity Fair.” Any one, 
therefore, who reads the latter book should 
read the “Snob Papers” in Punch, by 
way of introduction to it. Tin-worship 
and title-worship, and that “ praise of 
men” which your fashionables love more 
than the “praise of God”—Titmarsh is 
sworn foe to all these, and wages unre- 
lenting war on them—but with none of 
that cant which runs all through Jerrold 
and half through Dickens: he does not 
make all his poor people angels, nor all bis 
rich people devils, because they are rich, 
Nor has he any marked prejudice against 
Christianity in general, or the Christianity 
of his own church in particular—which we 
are weak enough to think rather to his 
credit. Moreover his sledge-hammer in- 
vective against fashionable fooleries, is not 
engendered of or alloyed with any rusti- 
city or inability to appreciate the refine- 
ments of civilized life, as a backwoodsman 
or Down-easter might abuse things he did 
not comprehend; for Titmarsh has a soul 
for art and poetry, and good living, and 
all that is esthetic and elegant. 

“ Vanity Fair,” then, isa satire on Eng- 
lish society. The scene indeed is laid 
thirty years back, but that is of a piece 
with Juvenal’s 

“ Experiar quid concedatur in illos 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina.” 

It is meant for the present time, as the 
very illustrations show, in which all the 
ie characters wear the convenient trou- 
ser (Americanice pantaloons) of our own 
day, instead of the stiff “tights” which 
were the habit of that period. In a work 
of this sort we naturally expect to find 
many type-characters—that is, characters 
who represent classes of people. Most of 
these are very good and true. Rawley 
Crawdon is a capital representative of the 
uneducated part of the young British offi- 
cery—profligate and oo. stupid in 
everything but cards, billiards, and horse- 





flesh, and too illiterate to spell decently ; 
yet withal bold asa lion. It is pleasant 
to see such a man properly depicted now 
and then, for the writer who does it is 
doing his duty to civilization by assailing 
the old barbarous feudal] notion that mere 
physical courage, which is generally found- 
ed on the consciousness of superior physi- 
cal strength and dexterity, should ride 
rdeghabed over moral courage and intel- 
lect. And Lord Steyne is a thorough 
specimen of the aristocratic old Sybarite, 
Others had tried their hands at this char- 
acter before—D’Israeli and that coarsest 
of fine ladies, Lady Blessington—but none 
of them have succeeded like Thackeray. 
And Pitt Crawley is a perfect model of 
the stiff, slow, respectable formula man, 
And Osborne, Sr., is one of your regular 
purse-proud cits who measure everything 
by what it will fetch on Change. But 
some of the portraits are not fair even to 
Vanity Fair, and that of Sir Pitt, the elder 
Crawley, seems to us positively unjust. 
He may be a true sketch from life ; rumor 
has indeed given him a real name and 
family ; but he is too bad to be a type of 
country baronets, or even of country squires. 
And though the high-life characters have 
bitter justice done them in most things, 
there is one point on which the men ar 
a little wronged: they swear foo much. 
Allowing that a fearful amount of pro- 
fanity prevails among people who ought 
to know better, there is surely no neces 
sity for its being repeated. We do not 
want to hear the thing simply because it 
is true, any more than we wish to see pio 
tures of disgusting and frightful objects, 
however faithfully to nature they may be 
painted. But in fact English gentlemen 
are not so openly profane as Titmarsh 
represents them. 

The book has no hero: it openly pro- 
fesses to have none. But there is a hero- 
ine, at least a prominent female character, 
and she is equal to a dozen ordinary hero- 
ines and heroes. Becky Sharpe is an origi- 
nal creation, not the representative of a 
class, though there are traits about her 
that remind you of several classes. Any 
one who has been much in society must 
have had the fortune or misfortune to 
meet more than one woman who resem- 
bled Becky in some points—ay, even 
among us simple, unsophisticated, etc., 
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republicans ; for in truth if you only leave 
out a little nonsense about titles, every- 
thing in Titmarsh’s literary puppet-show 
will apply point-blank to our own occi- 
dental Vanity Fair. There are women as 
spitefully satirical as Rebecca, making 
mischief in the most ingenious and grace- 
ful ways—fashionable enough that, and 
not by any means a sin, but on the con- 
trary no smal] recommendation in Vanity 
Fair. There are women all in the best 
society, who flirt with every passable man 
that comes near them, as Rebecca did ; 
for observe, it is not proved that Mrs. Raw- 
don Crawley did anything more ; her biog- 
rapher does not give you to understand 
that she actually ‘committed herself” 
with any one—and this is very proper 
and pleasing in Vanity Fair. There are 
women who, like Rebecca, have always a 
plausible lie ready to excuse themselves ; 
and this isan excusable pecadillo in Vanity 
Fair. There are women who, like Rebecca, 
look to marriage only as a means of getting 
a position “in society,” and what can be 
a more flattering homage to Vanity Fair ? 
There are women, like Rebecca, who 
sponge upon spooneys and get money 
under false pretences; and the victims 
may “cut up rough” about it, but the 
rest of Vanity Fair pass it over as a venial 
offence and accept their part of the spoil. 
In short, put together a number of things 
the practice of which is not only allowable 
but successful in Vanity Fair, and what a 
devil of a woman you will make! Such 
at least is our idea of the moral and theory 
of Rebecca Crawley nee Sharpe. 

She is the daughter of a dissipated 
artist and a French danseuse, is brought 
up for a governess, has no principles worth 
speaking of, but plenty of accomplishments 
and much wordly cleverness. Hardly out 
of school, she makes beautiful play for the 
first man she meets, a dummy fat dandy, 
and thus Titmarsh defends her :— 


“Tt was an advance, and as such, perhaps, 
some ladies of indisputable correctness and 
pentility will condemn the action as immodest ; 
ut, you see, poor dear Rebecca had all this 
work to do for herself. Ifa person is too poor 
to keep a servant, he must sweep his own 
tooms: if a dear girl has no dear mamma to 
settle matters with the young man, she must 
do it for herself. And oh! what a mercy it is 
that these women do not exercise their powers 
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oftener! We can’t resist them if they do. Let 
them show ever so little inclination, and men 
go down on their knees at once; old or ugly, 
it is all the same. And this I set down as a 
positive truth. A woman with fair opportuni- 
ties and without an absolute hump, may marry 
WHOM SHE LIKES. Only let us be thankful 
that the darlings are like the beasts of the field 
[Oh! Oh ‘ and don’t know their own power. 
They would overcome us entirely if they did.” 


We have known young ladies of the 
same opinion—that a woman may marry 
any man she likes—and some of them 
have been wofully sold in consequence, 
and remained utterly unmarried to the end 
of time. But if we are content not to 
state the proposition in extreme terms, we 
may make it sufficiently broad. The 
chances of a woman getting the man she 
wants, are to those of a man getting the 
woman he wants, as nineteen to one on a 
very moderate estimate. Where the man 
is the attacking party, how easily all his 
approaches are seen through! how they 
are turned to derision before his very face ! 
And if he is really, truly, and hopelessly 
in love, it isa thousand times worse. Then, 
when it is of vital importance to him to 
make the best appearance, he is sure to be 
bungling and stupid, and not able to do 
himself justice. On the other hand, it is 
a beautiful sight, as a mere work of art, 
to see a man skillfully angled for, (for man 
before matrimony is like to a tish which 
is inveigled with rod and line: after the 
operation he resembleth the horse who is 
ridden with bitand bridle.) It is immense- 
ly tickling to the victim himself, and vast 
fun to the circumstantes—such of them, 
that is, as have not similar designs on the 
sufferer. And so, by rule, Becky ought 
to captivate Joseph Sedley off-hand ; but 
that would have wound up the history too 
soon; so the portly exquisite is carried 
away from her by the lover of her partic- 
ular friend, whom she afterwards pays off 
handsomely for the kind turn done her. 
Spilt milk and lost lovers are not to be 
cried over; so the little woman dries her 
tears and makes another shy—this time 
successfully—at the dashing, fighting, stu- 
pid young officer, Rawdon Crawley, with 
his expensive tastes and limited means. 
But Mr. and Mrs. R. C. being people of 
family (he is and she professes to be) must 
live accordingly, and so we are let into the 
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mystery ‘‘ how to live well on nothing a- 
year.” 


“suppose there is no man in this vanity 
fair of ours, so little observant as not to think 
sometimes about the worldly affairs of his ac- 
quaintances, or so extremely charitable as not 
to wonder how his neighbor Jones or his neigh- 
bor Smith can make both ends meet at tho end 
of the year. * * * * Some three or four 
years after his stay in Paris, when Rawdon 
Crawley and his wife were established in a 
very small comfortable house in Curyon street, 
Mayfair, there was scarcely one of the numer- 
ous friends they entertained at dinner that did 
not ask the above question regarding them. 
Aslam in a situation to be able to tell the 
public how gory and his wife lived without 
any income, may I entreat the public news- 
papers which are in the habit of extracting vari- 
ous portions of the periodical works now pub- 
lished, not to reprint the following exact 
narrative and calculations, of which | ought, 
as the discoverer, (and at some expense too,) 
to have the benefit. My son—I would say, 
were I blessed with a child—you may by deep 
inquiry and constant intercourse with him, 
learn how a man lives comfortably on nothing 
a-year. But it is best not to be intimate with 
gentlemen of this profession, and to take the 
calculations at second hand, as you do log- 
arithms, for to work them yourself, depend 
upon it, will cost you something considerable. 
* * * * The truth is, when we say of a gen- 
tleman that he lives elegantly on nothing a- 
year, we use the word ‘nothing’ to signify 
something unknown; meaning, simply, that 
we don’t know how the gentleman in question 
defrays the expenses of his estabiishment. 
Now our friend the Colonel had a great apti- 
tude for all games of chance ; and exercising 
himself, as he continually did, with the cards, 
the dice-box or the cue, it is natural to suppose 
that he attained a much greater skill in the use 
of these articles than men can possess who only 
occasionally handle them. To use a cue at 
billiards well, is like using a pencil or a small- 
sword—you cannot master any one of these 
implements at first, and it is only by repeated 
study and perseverance, joined to a natural 
taste, that a man can excel in the handling of 
either. Now Crawley, from being only a Pril- 
liant amateur, had grown to be a consummate 
master of billiards. Like a great general, his 

nius used to rise with the ) and when 

luck had been unfavorable to him for a 
whole game, and the bets were consequentl 
against him, he would, with consummate ckill 
and boldness, make some prodigious hits which 
would restore the battle, and come in a victor 
at the end, to the astonishment of everybody— 
of everybody, that is, who was a stranger to his 
play. Those who were accustomed to see it, 
were cautious how they staked their money 





against a man of such sudden resources, and 
brilliant and overpowering skill. At games of 
cards he was equally skilful, forthough he would 
constantly lose money at the commencement 
of an evening, playing so carelessly and making 
such blunders that new-comers were often in- 
clined to think meanly of his talent; yet when 
roused to action, and awakened to caution by 
repeated losses, it was remarked that Crawley’s 
play became quite different, and that he was 
pretty sure of beating his enemy before the 
night was over. Indeed very few men could 
say that they ever had the better of him.” 


And, of course, if anybody hinted that 
the Colonel’s play was too good to be 
true, he had his pistols ready, “same with 
which he shot Captain Marker,” to vindi- 
cate his honor. Are there any nice young 
men in Yankee land who live upon nothing 
in the same way? We don’t pretend to 
know, and only ask for information. 

But clever as Rebecca and her husband 
are in this way, they can’t get much from 
his elder brother, the formula before al- 
luded to, one of those people who know 
just enough to hold on to what they have 
got, which, to be sure, requires some ca- 
pacity. 


“Pitt knew how poor his brother and his 
brother’s family must be. It could not have 
escaped the notice of such a cool and experi 
euiced old diplomatist, that Rawdon’s family 
had nothing to live upon, and that houses and 
carriages are not to be kept for nothing. He 
knew very well that he was the proprietor or 
appropriator of the money which, according to 
all proper calculation, ought to have fallen to 
his younger brother, and he had, we may be 
sure, some secret pangs of remorse within him, 
which warned him that he ought to perform 
some act of justice, or let us say, compensa- 
tion, towards these disappointed relations. A 
just, decent man, not without brains, who said 
his prayers and knew his catechism, and did 
his duty outwardly through life, he could not 
be otherwise than aware that something was 
due to his brother at his hands, and that morally 
he was Rawdon’s creditor. But as one reads 
in the Times, every now and then, queer an- 
nouncements from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer acknowledging the receipt of £50 from 
A. B., or £10 from W. T., as conscience 
money, on account of taxes due by the said A. 
B. or W. T., which payments the penitents 
beg the Right Honorable gentleman io ac- 
knowledge through the medium of the public 
press—so is the Chancellor, no doubt, and the 
reader likewise, always perfectly sure that the 
above-named A. B. and W. T. are only paying 
up a very small instalment of what they really 
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owe, and that the man who sends up a twenty 
pound note has very likely hundreds or thou- 
sands more for which he ought to account. 
Such, at least, are my feelings, when | see A. 
B. or W. T.’s insufficient acts of repentance. 
And I have no doubt that Pitt Crawley’s con- 
trition, or kindness, if you will, towards his young- 
er brother, by whom he had so much profited, 
was only a very small dividend upon the capi- 
tal sum for which he was indebted to Rawdon. 
Not everybody is willing to pay even so much. 
To part with money is a sacrifice beyond al- 
most all men endowed with a sense or order. 
**** So,ina word, Pitt Crawley thought 
he would do something for his brother, and then 
thought he would think about it some other time.” 


It is a good old maxim of Vanity Fair 
that Sir Pitt went upon, “Every one for 
himself, and God for us all.” Some rich 
men have a habit of doing nothing for 
their poor relations, and then wanting to 
know if they are satisfied ; others doa 
little, and talk enough about that to make 
up for the deficiency—if talk would do it. 
All this goes off in England very quietly, 
as being the natural course of things in a 
country where the eldest son legally suc- 
ceeds to all the property, and the young- 
erchildren are more or less starved. Here 
itis not so common, for if a millionaire does 
not divide his property equally, the law, 
or the lawyers generally, contrive to do it 
for him, and make a partition among all 
the family alike, however worthless or 
extravagant some of them may be, the 
beautiful consequence of which is, that 
three generations never occupy the same 
house, and it is impossible to preserve, 
much less increase, any private collection 
of paintings, books, or curiosities. We 
brag of our equal law of succession, but in 
some things it certainly stands in the way 
of civilization and refinement. 

But though Rebecca is not able to bleed 
her diplomatic brother-in-law, she gets 
the needful from a much greater man— 
Lord Steyne. To be sure his morals are not 
of the best, “but,” as little Lord South- 
down says, “he’s got the best dry Sillery 
in Europe.” A right Vanity Fair apology 
that! It’s none of my business if this 
man is a profligate and a villain, so long 
as it doesn’t hurt me. He is to be damn- 
ed on his own account; meanwhile why 
shouldn’t I have the benefit of his good 
things as well as any one else? For, as 
Titmarsh says in another place, “ wine, 





wax-lights, comestibles, crinoline-petti- 
coats, diamonds, Louis-Quatorze gimcracks 
and old china, and splendid high-stepping 
varriage horses—all the delights of life, I 
say—would go to the deuce if people 
did but act upon their silly principles, and 
avoid those whom they dislike and abuse. 
Whereas, by a little charity and mutual 
forbearance, things are made to go on 
pleasantly enough: we may abuse'a man 
as much as we like, and call him the great- 
est rascal unhung—but do we wish to 
hang him therefore? No, we shake hands 
when we meet. If his cook is good, we 
go and dine with him.” On which ac- 
commodating principle, whenever Lord 
Steyne had an entertainment, “ everybody 
went to wait upon this great man—every- 
body who was asked: as you the reader, 
(do not say nay,) or I the writer hereof, 
would go, if we had an invitation.” 

No, Mr. Titmarsh, there are people who 
wouldn’t go at any price—people to whom 
you don’t do full justice—your Lady 
Southdowns and the like—*“ serious peo- 
ple,” as they are denominated on your 
side of the water, and “ professors of re- 
ligion” on ours. And because these peo- 
ple—-having their mental optics illumined 
by light from above—see through the 
hollowness and humbug and wretched un- 
satisfactoriness of the things of Vanity 
Fair, and value them accordingly, and do 
act upon their (not altogether silly) prin- 
ciples, and don’t sell them for dry Sillery, 
or fine music, or pretty women, or any 
such amusing vanities—are they to be re- 
warded for this by being held up to ridi- 
cule? Verily they deserve better usage 
from your pen and pencil. Is there any 
philosophy or morality or wisdom, except 
practical Christianity, that will enable 
man or woman to fight Vanity Fair and 
come off conqueror? And if not, why do 
you, who preach so earnestly against 
Vanity Fair, sneer down Christian men 
and women ? 

Titmarsh would answer probably that 
he did not, by any means, intend to 
laugh at religion, but at counterfeits or 
perverted developments of religion—the 
mock-righteousness of some who are not 
righteous at all; the want of judgment of 
others who are righteous overmuch. And 
were he, or any friend of his, to advance 
this defence of him, we should be charita- 
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bly pre-disposed to accept it, for there 
are passages in this book which none but 
a true Christian could have written—at 
least it seems so tous. Here are two 
taken at random. <A poor widow is about 
to part from her child, whom she has not 
the means of supporting :— 


“That night Amelia made the boy read the 
story of Samuel to her, and how Hannah, his 
mother, having weaned him, brought him to Eli, 
the High Priest, to minister before the Lord. 
And he read the song of gratitude which Hannah 
sang; and which says, Whois it that maketh poor 
and maketh rich, and bringeth low and exalteth ? 
how the poor shall be raised up out of the dust, 
and how in his own might no man shall be 
strong. Then he read how Samuel’s mother 
made him a little coat, and brought it to him 
from year to year, when she came up to offer the 
yearly sacrifice. And then, in her sweet sim- 
ple way, George’s mother made commentaries 
to the boy upon this affecting story. How 
Hannah, though she loved her son so much, 
gave him up because of her vow; and how 
she must always have thought of him, as she 
sat at home, far away, making the little coat ; 
and Samuel, she was sure, never forgot his 
mother; and how happy she must have been 
as the time came (and the years pass away 
very quick) when she should see her boy, and 
how good and wise he had grown.” 


The same widow’s old bankrupt father 


dies. 


“Emmy stayed and did her duty as usual. 
She was bowed down by no especial grief, and 
rather solemn than sorrowful. She prayed 
that her own end might be as calm and pain- 
less, and thought with trust and reverence of 
the words she had heard from her father during 
his illness, indicative of his faith, his resigna- 
tion, and his future hope. 

“Yes, I] think that will be the better ending 
of the two after all. Suppose you are particu- 
larly rich and well to do, and say on that last 
day, ‘I am very rich; 1 am tolerably well 
known ; I have lived all my life in the best so- 
ciety, and, thank Heaven, come of a most re- 
spectable family. I have served my king and 
my country with honor. I was in Parliament 
for several years, where, I may say, my 
speeches were listened to, and pretty well re- 
ceived. 1 don’t owe any man a shilling ; on the 
contrary, I lent my old college friend Jack 
Lazarus fifty pounds, for which my executors 
will not press him. I leave my daughters with 
ten thousand pounds a-piece—very good por- 
tions for girls. I bequeath my plate and furni- 
ture, my house in Baker strect, with a hand- 
some jointure, to my widow for her life; and 
my landed property, besides money in the funds, 





and my cellar of well-selected wine, to my son, 
I leave twenty pound a-year to my valet; and 
I defy any man after I am gone to say any. 
thing against my character.’ Or suppose, on 
the other hand, your swan sings quite a differ. 
ent sort of dirge, and you say, ‘I am a poor, 
blighted, disappointed old fellow, and have made 
an utter failure through life. 1 was not en- 
dowed either with brains or with good fortune, 
and confess that I have committed a hundred 
mistakes and blunders. I own to having for. 
gotten my duty many a time. I can’t pay 
what I owe. On my last bed I lie utterly help. 
less and humble; and I pray forgiveness {or 
my weakness and throw myself with a con- 
trite heart at the feet of the Divine mercy.’ 
Which of these two speeches, think you, would 
be the best oration for your own funeral ? old 
Sedley made the last ; and in that humble frame 
of mind, and holding by the hand of his daugh. 
ter, life and disappointment and vanity sank 
away from under him.” 


After reading such paragraphs as these, 
we feel bound to believe that it is mere 
Zipwvéia when Titmarsh says he would 
accept any great bad man’s invitation, 
We don’t believe that he would have 
dined with the Marquis of Hereford’s mis- 
tress, as Croker alias Rigby used to do 
after slanging the immora! French novel- 
ists in that bulwark of orthodox princi- 
ples, the London Quarterly. 

But to return to the amiable Becky. 
Under the patronage of the old roue whom 
she contrives to entice and wheedle with- 
out doing anything to compromise hersell, 
she actually obtains a footing in “ the very 
best society.” 

“« Her success excited, elated, and then 
bored her. At first no occupation was 
more pleasant than to invent and procure 
(the latter a work of no small trouble and 
ingenuity by the way, in a person of Mr. 
Rawdon Crawley’s very narrow means, ) t0 
procure, we say, the prettiest new dresses 
and ornaments ; to drive to the fine dinner 
parties, where she was welcomed by grea 
people ; and from the fine dinner parties 
to fine assemblies, whither the same pee 
ple came with whom she had been dining, 
whom she had met the night before, and 
would see on the morrow—the young men 
faultlessly appointed, and handsomely crt- 
vatted, with the neatest glossy boots and 
white gloves—the elders portly, brass 
buttoned, noble looking, polite and prosy— 
the young ladies blonde, timid, and 
pink—the mothers grand, beautiful, sump 
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tuous, solemn, and in diamonds. They 
talked in English, not in bad French, as 
they do in the novels. They talked about 
each other’s houses, and characters, and 
families ; just as the Joneses do about the 
Smiths. Beeky’s former acquaintances 
hated and envied her; the poor woman 
herself was yawning in spirit. ‘I wish I 
were out of it,’ she said to herself. ‘I 
would rather be a parson’s wife and teach 
a Sunday-school than this ; or a sergeant’s 
lady and ride in the regimental waggon ; 
or O, how much gayer it would be to wear 
spangles and trowsers, and dance before a 
booth at a fair.’ ”’ 

Not being at all in the diplomatic way 
and very little in the fashionable way, we 
have had small personal experience of 
“the very best” English society—the 
Almacks and Morning Post people to wit. 
So far as we did see any of it, we thought 
it marvellously slow, and by no means 
distinguished for taste, a great deal of 
solid material and resources badly devel- 
oped, beautiful diamonds on ugly dowa- 
gers, ugly dresses on handsome belles— 
or, regle generale, all the English women 
dress badly, and all the men dress alike, 
namely, in brass-buttoned blue coats, 
white ties and waistcoats. In the easy, 
natural, frock-coat-and-no-straps part of 
life, honest Bull shines out; but in all 
matters of fashionable elegance, he is no- 
where in comparison with his neighbor 
Crapeau—nay, can hardly hold a candle 
to his young brother Jonathan whom he 
sometimes affects to despise as a semi- 
barbarian. By the way, what a chapter 
or two an American Titmarsh might make 
of our “upper ten thousand!” [keep 
quiet, N. P. W.; we haven’t the remotest 
idea of alluding to you: you couldn't do 
it;] the handsome little silly girls just 
from boarding-school; the  littl—men 
they call themselves—equally silly but 
not equally handsome, just from boarding- 
school too, only it is called a university ; 
here and there a juvenile lion who has 
brought the last variety of vests and vices 
from dear, delightful, dissipated Paris— 
ar perchance a real Parisian, baron or 
marquis, sent by subscription of a club 
with three changes of linen, to marry an 
heiress if he can get one—not forgetting 
the four great facts of a Gothamite ball, 
champagne, oysters, charlotte-russe and 





ee 


polka. We wonder how the Bostonese 
do these things. The civero say that they 
have metaphysical cotillons at the modern 
Athens, and discuss Wordsworth amid the 
mazes of la Trenis. Awful and stunning 
idea ! 

Rebecca is apt to be bored, as all peo- 
ple who live merely to amuse and gratify 
themselves are. If she finds town,society 
stupid, she is not more pleased with mor- 
alizing at her brother-in-law’s. 


“<Tt isn’t difficult to be a country gentle- 
man’s wife,’ Rebecca thought. ‘I think I 
could be a good woman if I had five thousand 
a-year. I could dawdle about in the nursery 
and count the apricots on the wall. I could 
water plants in a green-house and pick off dead 
leaves from the geraniums. I could ask old 
women about their rheumatisms, and order 
half-a-crown’s worth of soup for the poor. I 
shouldn’t miss it much out of five thousand a- 
year. I could even drive ten miles to dine at 
a neighbor’s, and dress in the fashions of the 
year before last. I could go to church and 
keep awake in the great family pew ; or go to 
sleep behind the curtain with my veil down, if 
L only had practice. I could pay everybody if 
I had but the money. ‘That is what the con- 
jurers here pride themselves on doing.” 


And yet there is much enjoyment in the 
life of a country-gentleman’s wife, or a 
country gentleman in England or America ; 
but it is enjoyment only for those who like 
simple and natural pleasures—and Becky 


did not like simple pleasures. She dis- 
liked children, as we have mentioned. A 
terrible trait that even in man—unless, 
like William Pitt, he is a great statesman 
at twenty-one, and has to defend his coun- 
try against the world, when he may be 
excused from possessing any of the do- 
mestic affections in consideration of the 
work he has todo. The man who, having 
leisure to love children, hates them—that 
man we would not trust with our purse, 
our secrets, our character, our life. But 
how much worse in a woman! 

It would take too long to follow Becky 
through her chequered career—her grand 
catastrophe, her exile, her ultimate partial 
recovery. Many of our readers were more 
or less familiar with her before seeing these 
remarks of ours; and such as are not, must 
have been tempted ere this to resolve that 
they will go to the fountain-head for in- 
formation about her. We have only to 
observe, before taking leave of her, the 
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skill which her biographer displays in 
lightly passing over some of the diabolical 
scenes she is concerned in, such for in- 
stance as “ her second appearance in the 
character of Clytemnestra.” Your true 
artist will produce infinitely more effect 
by just hinting at a horror, than a second- 
rate man can work by going into the most 
elaborate details.* 

Some notice should be taken of the 
Osbornes and Sedleys who make up the 
underplot of the story. We have some 
suspicion that Thackeray finished up old 
Osborne, the purse-proud merchant, more 
carefully than he had intended at first, in 
opposition to Mr. Dombey, to show his 
view of such a character in opposition to 
that of Dickens. If such a comparison is 
challenged, there can be no doubt that so 
far as verisimilitude and nature are con- 
cerned, Mr. Osborne, Sr., has it by long 
odds. There never was such a merchant 
or man of business at all as Mr. Dombey. 
Hiis calm, icy pride is not the pride of a 
merchant at all; it would be in character 
for a nobleman or a gentleman of old 
family. We wonder Dickens did not make 
him one or the other. There was nothing 
in the exigencies of the story to forbid it. 
Noblemen are ruined easily enough now- 
a-days—witness the Duke of Buckingham, 
who has just been sold out as completely 
as the veriest Wall-street speculator, to 
the great joy of all radicals. Nor is Mr. 
D. let down and made to relent in a natu- 
ral, gradual and plausible way, as Mr. O. 
is; but taken off the stage as melo-dramati- 
cally as he was brought on. 

The loves and fortunes of young Os- 





* We noticed a remarkable instance of this ten 
years ago. No one who has read Oliver Twist 
can forget the tremendous power with which the 
last scenes in the life of the miserable old Jew, 
Fagan, are worked out; but of the very las tscene 
of all—of his actual execution—there is not a 
word. Contemporary with Oliver Twist, ap- 

ared an Irish story by one of the Irish novel- 
ists, which terminated with the execution of the 
principal villain. Every attendant circumstance 
was minutely worked out, and “the agony piled 
up” uncommonly high ; but after all the thought 
struck us immediately, “ How much less impres- 
sion is made by all these terrifying minutia than 
by the half dozen lines in which Boz informs us 
that Mr. Brownlow and Oliver, in coming out of 
Newgate, saw the sheriff’s preparations for the 


day’s tragedy.” 





as 


borne and Amelia Sedley, are designed to 
carry out still further the attack on what 
formed one of the strongest topics of de. 
nunciation in the “Snob Papers,’—that 
heartless system (flourishing to perfection 
in France, but deep-rooted enough in Eng- 
land) which considers matrimony as the 
union, not of a young man to a young 
woman, but of so much to so much. A 
splendid theme for indignant declama- 
tion, and one in which the satirist is sure to 
meet with much sympathy from the young 
of both sexes. But we must remember 
that the principle of union for love has, 
like all principles, its limitations. That 
two young people, long and fondly attach. 
ed to each other, should be afraid to marry 
because they would be obliged to drop a lit- 
tle in the social scale, and deny themselves 
some of the outward luxuries they enjoy 
separately ; that they should sacrifice their 
hearts to those abominable dictates of 
fashion which Titmarsh has summed up in 
his Snob Commandment, “‘ Thou shalt not 
marry unless thou hast a Brougham and a 
man-servant ;” this is truly matter of in- 
dignation and mourning, against which it 
is not possible to say too much. But we 
must also protest against the opposite ex- 
treme—the inference drawn from an ex- 
tension of our principle—that love ought 
to overcome and exclude all objections, 
want of principles and character in the 
man for instance; or utter want of means 
on both sides to support a family ; or even 
—what is generally the first thing to be dis- 
regarded in such cases—incompatibility of 
relations and friends. Sentimentalists talk 
as if love were to be the substitute for, or 
at least the equal of religion, (it is the only 
religion of the French writers,) whereas, in 
truth, it is no more infallible in its decis- 
ions or imperative in its claims than ambi- 
tion, or courage, or benevolence, or vari- 
ous other passions, which, either indiffer- 
ent or positively laudable in themselves, 
are liable to sad perversion and exaggera- 
tion. The lover makes great sacrifices for 
his mistress; so does the ambitious man 
for his ambition ; the covetous man for his 
fortune ; and, to take a passion wholly 
and unmitigatedly bad, the vindictive man 
for his revenge. In all these cases the 
sacrifices are made for the same end—the 
securing of a desired object for self; but 
because, in the first case, the object of de- 
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sire is not the possession of a mere ab- 
straction like fame, or of a mere material 
like money, but of another human being, 
therefore love has the appearance of being 
the most disinterested and self-sacrificing 
of the passions, while it is, in reality, 
generally the most selfish. Is this view a 
soulless and worldly one? 
your own experience, reader. Of all the 


pur sang love-matches you have known—_ 
matches where one or more of the impedi- | 


dents we have mentioned existed—how 
many have turned out happily? Nay, we 
appeal to Titmarsh himself and his own 
characters in this very book. Would it not 
have been a thousand times better for 
Amelia if she had married Dobbin in the 
first place? And might not George as 
well have taken Miss Schwartz as wed 
Amelia one month and been ready to run 
away with another woman the next ?* 

We must take leave of Titmarsh ; for he 
is carrying us off into all sorts of digres- 
sions. We never were so long filling the 
same number of pages as we have been on 
the present occasion, for whenever we 
apened the book to make an extract we 
were tempted to read on, on, on—the 





* This is an element that never enters into the 
sentimentalist’s calculation—if sentimentalists 
ever make calculations—the inconstancy of love. 
Could the continuance of a first passion be in- 
sured, there would be more excuse for putting it 
above prudence, and duty, and filial affection; 
but alas! it often vanishes in what D'Israeli not 
unfelicitously calls “a crash of iconoclastic sur- 
feit,” and then, when that, for which everything 
was given up, becomes itself nothing, the reaction 
is awful. 


We appeal to. 





| same things which we had read a dozen 


times—but there was no resisting. And 
when we resolutely turned our back to his 
people, it was only to think, and reason, 
and argue about them. How many of the 
hundreds of novels, published every year, 
leave any impression in your mind or give 
you one afterthought about any character 
in them? It is easy to take exceptions to 
the book—we have taken our share; we 
might go on to pick out little slips, in- 
stances of forgetfulness, as where we are 
told first that Amelia Sedley is not the 
heroine, and two or three pages after that 
she is; or when the climate of Coventry 
Island is so bad that no office will insure 
Rawdon’s life there, yet in the very same 
number it is mentioned how much his 
life-insurance cost him. But, say what 
you will, the book draws you back to it, 
over and over again. Farewell then, O 
Titmarsh! Truly, thou deservest better 
treatment than we can give thee. Thy 
book should be written about in a natural, 
even, continuous, flowing style like thine 
own, not in our lumbering paragraphs, 
that blunder out only half of what we 
mean to say. And do thou, O reader, 


| buy this book if thou hast not bought it; 
‘if thou hast, throw it not away into the 


chiffonier-basket as thou dost many brown- 
paper-covered volumes ; but put it into a 
good binding and lay it by—not among 
the works “that no gentleman’s library 
should be without ”—but somewhere easy 
of access; for it is a book to keep and 
read, and there are many sermons in it. 


C. A. B. 
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Tue weather in England, during the few 
weeks preceding, and at the time of har- 
vest, has been exceedingly unfavorable, so 
much so that it is anticipated the crop will be 
short in quantity and of an inferior quality on 
the whole. The potato disease has also again 
made its appearance in Ireland to a very con- 
siderable extent, and large quantities will doubt- 
less be entirely lost ; but as the amount planted 
is very far greater than that of any previous 
year, it is hoped the quantity secured will be 
enough to prevent any serious results. This 
is, however, stil! a matter of considerable doubt. 
The full returns of the harvest are looked for 
with great anxiety, and the experience of re- 
cent years was suflicient to produce great alarm 
at the bare idea of scarcity. 

The British Parliament has closed its session, 
and the Premier, Lord John Russell, has gone 
to Ireland to consult with the Lord Lieutenant 
on the present state of that part of the king- 
dom; and from personal observation and inqui- 
ries made on the spot, to prepare such measures 
to be submitted by the Government at the next 
session, as may appear advisable. In the 
event of the scarcity of food being so great 
as to cause serious ground for apprehension, 
the Parliament will be called together at an 
early period. The Chartists have been busy 
in various parts: on the 16th of August, a 
small party who were armed with pistols, 
swords, &c., were captured by the police at a 
small public house in London, and like arrests 
have been made in various other towns. The 
numbers congregated on these occasions have 
been small, and the police appear to have such 
accurate information of their movements, that 
there is hardly a chance for them to perpetrate 
mischief to any extent. All those who have 
been arrested have been committed for trial, 
and a considerable number of those previously 
arrested have been found guilty, and sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment. No diffi- 
culty has been found in bringing the guilty to 
justice; and the physical force doctrines are 
repudiated by a great many who profess them- 
olives favorable to the six points. 

The energetic measures of the Government 
have completely rendered abortive the intended 
rising in Ireland ; indeed, the result has shown 
that the disaffection was confined to a much 
amaller portion of the population than was im- 
agined, and that there was but little real enthu- 
siasm to support it. On the announcement 
that warrants were issued under the late act, 
the leaders scattered themselves through the 
country and used all possible means to evade 
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capture. Instead of a general rising being the 
consequence, the guns and pikes were hidden; 
and the aye even hesitated to give shelter to 
the leaders for fear of bringing themselves 
within the provisions of the law. Smith O’Brien, 
wearied with fatigue and disappointment, after 
being hunted from place to place and finding 
it difficult to procure shelter, resolved to return 
to his home, and endeavor to conceal himself 
there until a chance of escape should occur. 
Being chased from one retreat to another by 
parties of military and police, and in constant 
danger of arrest, he entered the town of Thurles 
on the evening of the 5th of August, and pro- 
ceeded to the railway station. Having been 
recognized in the town, he was arrested just as 
he was proceeding to take his place in the sec- 
ond class cars for Limerick ; and by six o’clock 
on the following morning he arrived at Dublin, 
when he was immediately sent to Kilmainham 
jail on a charge of high treason. At the time 
of his arrest he had not changed his linen for a 
week, and must have walked twenty-five miles 
from his place of concealment in the Keeper 
mountain. A very large number of arrests have 
been effected, in which are included Meagher 
“of the sword,’ and Messrs. O’Donoghoe and 
Leyne, who were seized at Rathcahill, near 
Thurles, disguised as peasants. Some Ameri- 
cans have also been arrested, but several of 
those implicated as leaders have succeeded in 
making their escape. The law courts have 
also been busy. O*’Doherty of the Tribune 
has been iried for sedition, when the jury could 
not agree ; he was again tried, but the jury was 
discharged without returning a verdict, in con- 
sequence of the illness of two of the members; 
a physician, who was called in, having declared 
that further confinement would affect them se- 
riously. Martin, of the Felon, has been con- 
victed of sedition, and sentenced to ten years’ 
transportation. The carelessness of Smith 
O’Brien is likely to prove serious to some of 
his friends, for at the time of his arrest a large 
portion of his correspondence was in a carpet- 
bag at Cashel, which was discovered through 
means of a letter sent by him to his corres- 
pondent there. A letter from Duffy of the 
Nation was also found on O’Brien’s person at 
the time of his arrest, in consequence of which 
the charge against the latter for felony is 
abandoned, and he will have to meet the gra- 
ver charge of high treason. ‘The latest ac- 
counts from Ireland state the country to be 
tranquil, and that a large portion of the military 
and naval force is about to be withdrawn. 

A forced tranquillity is maintained in France; 
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but the continuance of the military dictatorship 
of Gen. Cavaignac, the state of siege, and the 
vast army congregated in Paris, show the great 
apprehension of the rulers and the discontent 
of the people, or at least of a very great portion 
of them. A draft of the proposed Constitution 
has been submitted to the National Assembly, 
in which France is declared to be a Republic, 
“one and indivisible,” with the motto of 
« Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality ;” but as ae 


more pressing matters have prevented that | 


body from entering upon a discussion of its 
merits. The trial of the parties implicated in 
the outbreak of June last, proceeds in private 
and with great rapidity; the dungeons are 
being fast cleared, and the convicted are for- 
warded by hundreds to the seaports to be em- 
barked for transportrtion. However necessary 
these proceedings may be, they with others 
show that at present there is not even the sha- 
dow of liberty in France. The socialists are 
still said to be extremely numerous in Paris 
and other large towns, and to keep up a con- 
stant and active correspondence. In Lyons 
their influence is said to be greater even than 
in Paris; and in Tours (generally a peaceable 
city) their numbers exceed 4500. With the 
present military organization no great appre- 
hension is entertained of their venturing on an 
outbreak, but their numbers and activity are 
constant causes of alarm, and during the 
month of August Paris was in a state of fever- 
ish excitement consequent on their reported 
junction with the legitimists, with whom they 
were said to have entered into a compact to 
overthrow the present system, their previous 
failure having induced them to make common 
cause for that purpose with the adherents of 
“Henry the Fifth.” 

The law requiring caution money from the 
publishers of newspapers has been followed by 
a decree, published in the Moniteur of August 
12, which subjects writers toa fine from 300 to 
6000 francs, and to imprisonment from 3 months 
to 5 years, fur offences against the rights or au- 
thority of the chief of the Executive, against 
Republican institutions, the Constitution! the 
principle of the sovereignty of the people, and 
universal suffrage ; and to fine and imprison- 
ment for other offences. On the 7th of Angust 
a decree of Gen. Cavaignac, chief of the execu- 
tive power, removed the suspension pronounced 
on the 27th June, against eleven of the Paris 
newspapers, and on the 2ist another decree 
from the same source suppressed four of the 
Communist journals. In addition to these at- 
atcks on the press, several editors having been 
arrested without any legal sanction for such a 
proceeding, a meeting of the Parisian journal- 
ists was held on the 24th August, when a strong 
and energetic remonstrance and protest was 
adopted, in which, after stating that the law 
demanded by the present government for pun- 
ishing offences of the press had been enacted 





by the National Assembly, but neither of these 
penalties are to be found in such law— 


“They declare that those decrees are an attack 
by the Executive Government on the rights of the 
legisative powers, on the rights of the National 
Assembly, (for a decree published even with this 
formality prefixed, ‘ the Council of Ministers hav- 
ing examined,’ cannot annul the effects and guar- 
antee ofa law. 

“They declare that those decrees are equiva- 
lent to the suppression of the liberty of the press, 
inasmuch as the effect of them is not only to sus- 
pend a certain number of journals, but to deprive 
those which are not suspended of that sense of se- 
curity, without which there is no longer either 
independence or liberty in the most moderate ex- 
ercise of the least suspected right. 

“ They declare, in conclusion, that those decrees 
create a regime incomparably worse than that of 
censorship, for according to a definition borrowed 
from the National of the 5th of August, 1835, 
‘The censorship mutilates, but it does not im- 
prison, nor does it ruin.’ 

“They protest, with all the energy of their con- 
victions, and with all the power of their right, 
against the decree of the Executive,Government, 
in virtue of which several journals have been 


| suppressed, and several writers have been ar- 


rested without trial.” 

On the presentation of this protest, General 
Cavaignac is reported to have said, “ Your ap- 
plication does you honor; it is your duty to 
protest, as it is mine to suspend. I will not do 
less with the Constitutionnel, if it continues its 
attacks on the Republic in favor of monarchy. 
I have in a friendly way eaused its editors to be 
informed that ifthey continue their polemics in 
favor of a dynasty which I feel honor in haviog 
served, but which I will have nothing more of, 
as France will have nothing more of it, I will 
suspend the Constitutionnel without more hes- 
itation than I suspended the Lampion. The 
Republic is still in its infancy ; it is too weak 
to resist the journalists of the opposition ; when 
it shall have grown, you shall have a cart 
blanche to attack it.” Thus it appears that no 
opposition to the present system is to be tolera- 
ted, that liberty of the press is extinct, and ed- 
itors are at the mercy of a military dictator. 

During the month of August there were vari- 
ous causes for alarm in Paris. On the 17th, 
a large mass of the wives and daughters of the 
imprisoned insurgents proceeded towards the 
National Assembly, to present a petition for an 
amnesty. From apprehension that this demon- 
stration might cause an émeuée all the avenues 
were occupied with troops, and the procession 
was stopped at the advanced posts, from whence 
the petition was forwarded to the Assembly. 
Rumors were also afloat of an intended “ /egit- 
imate” rising, but owing to the precautionary 
measures, tranquillity was not disturbed. It is 
said that but a small part of the men registered 
in the late ateliers nationaux have ever quitted 





Paris, by far the greater portion still remaining 
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there out of work, and their presence keeps up 
the constant dread of a socialist outbreak. The 
subject of the greatest excitement has been the 
Report of the Committee op the previous insur- 
rections ; a vast mass of evidence taken by the 
committee has been published, which lays bare 
the proceedings from the first declaration of the 
Republic in February last. This is proved to 
have been the work of a few individuals, chiefly 
connected with the National and Reform news- 
papers, assisted by persons of the lowest orders 
of society. The revelations regarding the ex- 
penditures of moneys raised by the Provisional 
Government, by means of loans and taxes, ex- 
hibits the greatest corruption ; and it is shown 
that the celebrated Commissioners sent by Le- 
dru-Rollin into the provinces to spread the re- 
publican doctrines he was desirous of dissemi- 
nating, included tailors, shoemakers, liberated 
convicts, and persons of the worst character. 
Madame George Sand, celebrated for the im- 
morality of her life and writings, appears to 
have been regularly engaged by the Provisional 
Government to enlighten the nation, and her 
addresses sent out under their sanction were 
submitted for’ revisal and approbation to each 
member in rotation. Ledru-Rellin, Louis Blane, 
and Caussidiére, are all seriously implicated by 
the report of the Committee, in the late out- 
breaks. On the presentation of this report, a 
debate arose which was characterized by con- 
siderable tumult. The three persons above 
mentioned made long addresses in exculpation 
of themselves, and highly recriminatory on their 
opponents, after which the President read a 
requisition of the Procureur General of the 
Court of Appeals, demanding authority to prose- 
cute Louis Blanc and Caussidiére, for the af- 
fair of the 15th May, which was granted by 
the Assembly. Application was also made for 
leave to prosecute Caussidiére for the insurrec- 
tion of June, which would have had the effect 
of delivering him over to the council of war, 
but this was refused. Both of these persons 
immediately fled from Paris. Louis Blanc is 
in England. 

In Lombardy, the Austrians, under Marshal 
Radetzky, followed up their previous suc- 
cesses, and the army of Charles Albert re- 
treated from place to place, until they concen- 
trated in the neighborhood of Milan, the in- 
fantry greatly disorganized, but the cavalry 
and artillery in good order. The English and 
French ministers at Turin endeavored to pre- 
vail on the Austrian general to grant an ar- 
mistice for a few days, but he peremptorily 
refused, and stated his determination to enter 
Milan at all hazards. On the 5th of August a 
sanguinary battle was fought, in which the 
Didlmontese were defeated, and Charles Al- 
bert retired to the city of Milan, where he de- 
termined to capitulate. On this becomin 
known the populace were furious, and, head 
by the Committee of Public Safety, attacked 








the palace where the king was lodged, and 
seized his person, and he was with difficulty 
extricated by his guards. An armistice of 
forty-five days was afterwards established, ac- 
cording to the terms of which the territorial 
divisions were settled as they were before the 
war, the former frontiers established, and the 
fortress of Peschiera and the city of Venice 
were to be given upto the Austrians. The 
Austrians entered Milan on the 6th, and the 
Piedmontese retired to their own country in a 
complete state of disorganization. Peschiera 
has been delivered up to the Austrians, but 
the inhabitants of Venice refuse to fulfil the 
stipulation for the cession of that city. Charles 
Albert has again made a formal application to 
the French government for assistance, and the 
French army of the Alps is being increased, 
but Gen. Cavaignac has declared his intention 
not to embark in war until the result of a me 
diation undertaken by the French and English 
governments shall be known. The basis on 
which it is proposed to reconcile the belli- 
gerent parties has not transpired. 

In Rome the ministerial crisis ended in Ma- 
miani re-entering the cabinet, having compelled 
the Pope to consent to the closest alliance with 
the princes of Italy, and to authorize reinforce- 
ments being dispatched to Charles Albert 
without delay. The populace were greatly 
excited against the Pope, through the repre- 
sentations of designing men, who made them 
believe that his Hetiness was supine in his 
opposition to the Austrians; and the people 
went in procession to the French Seinasnder 
to claim the intervention of France. 

The central administration of Germany under 
the Archduke John is busily engaged in or- 
ganizing the new federal administration, and 
various propositions relative to the interior 
arrangements, as also the Italian and Schles- 
wig-Holstein wars, and the difficulties between 
the Hungarians and Croatians, are under con- 
sideration; but up to the present time little 
if anything has been effected. The Emperor 
of prawn, he returned to Vienna, where mat- 
ters appear to be in a very unsettled state, and 
the same is the case in Berlin, where a slight 
outbreak occurred, but which was promptly 
put down. The federal system of united Ger- 
many seems likely to meet with considerable 
opposition in both of these kingdoms, and at 

rankfort the difficulties to be apprehended 
from the possessions of the Austrian and Prus- 
sian monarchs out of Germany are becoming 
subjects of serious discussion, several of the 
representatives expressing their fears that em- 
barrassment must arise from this cause. The 
Schleswing and Holstein war is at a stand, 
and negotiations for a settlement, under medi- 
ation, are attempted. 

Amongst the recent deaths we find the fol- 
lowing :— 

Berzelius, the celebrated chemist, after fifty 
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years’ epication to science, died in the 69th 
year of his age. He was born at Vafversunda 
in Ostrogothland, 29th August, 1779, and in 
1806 he succeeded Spaurnau as Lecturer on 
Natural Philosophy at Stockholm. His works 
were extensive in nearly every department of 
experimental science: he was connected by 
honorary election with eighty-eight of the sci- 
entific societies of Europe, and Charles John, 
King of Sweden, conferred on him the title of 
Baron, to mark his sense of the services he had 
rendered to his country. Captain Marryatt, 
the popular novelist, died on the 9th of August 
in his 56th year; he was son of a London 
banker. George Stephenson, the civil engi- 
neer, died at his establishment in Derbyshire 
on the 12th of August, at the age of 67. He 
was born near Newcastle in April, 1781. His 
father was a workman inthe Wylam colliery, 
and he commenced his career in the same 
humble employment at a very early age. He 
afterwards removed to Killingworth colliery, 
where he married his first wife, by whom he 
had one son, the celebrated engineer, Robert 
Stephenson, M. P. The first indication of his 
enius for mechanics was shown in repairing 
iis own clock; soon after he was allowed to 
try his hand at repairing a condensing machine 


CRITICAL 


Portrait or Hon. Mizrarp Fiitmore. En- 
graved by A. H. Ritchie, for E. Anthony, 
205 Broadway, New York. 

The portrait that embellishes the present 
number does equal credit to the artist with that 
which preceded it. These and the plate of 
General Taylor, are for sale by Mr. Anthony, 
the proprietor, at 205 Broadway. The follow- 
ing are sufficient testimonies to the accuracy 
of the likeness of Mr. Fillmore :-— 

Albany, Sept. 20, 1848. 

Sm :—On my return from the West yesterday- 
I was presented with a beautiful miniature en 
graving of my husband, Millard Fillmore, from 
yourself, for which you will please accept my 
sincere thanks. 

I consider it an excellent likeness, by far the 
best I have seen, and shall preserve it as a cher- 
ished memento of the original. 

Respectfully yours, 
Apical, Frintwore. 
Albany, Sept. 22, 1848. 
E. Antuony, Esq.—Dzar Sm:—I have been 








which was out of order, and which he repaired ; 
this was followed by his repairing and improv- 
ing the engine at the colliery, and this so 
satisfied his employers that it was at once put 
under his entire charge. He was engaged in 
making experiments on the safety lamp at the 
same time as Sir Humphrey Davy, and, as a 
remuneration for his services, a subscription of 
£1000 was raised, which, together with a piece 
of plate, was presented to him at a public 
dinner at Newcasile in 1818. From that pe- 
riod his advancement was rapid, and if not the 
actual inventor of the railway system, his dis- 
coveries and ingenuity did more than that of 
any other man to its establishment and suc- 
cess. He was engaged in the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway (the first locomotive rail- 
way used for travelling) in 1825, and in 1829 
gained the premium of £500 for the best loco- 
motive engine for the Liverpoo] and Manches- 
ter Railway. He was subsequently employed 
in the construction of most of the principal 
railways in England, and also in constructing 
lines in Belgium, Holland, France, Germany, 
Italy and Spain. Ilis attention to the mental 
and temporal improvement of his workmen, 
who numbered more than a thousand, could 
not be surpassed. 


NOTICES. 


waiting Mrs. Fillmore’s return and approbation of 
your engraving of my miniature, to order a dozen 
copies for a few friends, * * * 

* * * JT am happy to inform you that all 
who have seen it, pronounce it an excellent like- 
ness and beautiful engraving. 

The mail is closing and I write in haste, but am 

Truly yours, 
ILLARD FILLMORE. 


Chambers’s Miscellany. Number Twenty-six. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln ; and in 
New York by Burgess & Stringer, corner of 
Ann street and Broadway. 


This is one of the most interesting numbers 
of an interesting series which we have often 
noticed. Its contents are: “ Wonders of the 
Microscope ; The Elizebethan Poets; Life of 
Sir William Jones ; Life of Doctor John Ley- 
den; Life of Dr. Alexander Murray ; Life of 
Alexander Wilson; History of the Jews in 
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England; Anecdotes of the Early Painters :” 
—an attractive variety for old readers as well 
as young. We are glad to see among the 
heaps of trash circulated by the cheap literature 
system, some books which tend to spread intel- 
ligence and promote the love of knowledge. 


Works of Washington Irving. New Edition 
Revised. Vol. 1. Knickerbocker’s New- 
York. New York: George P. Putnam, 1848. 


Every one of the least pretension to literary 
taste or knowledge, has read Knickerbocker ; 
but every one does not know how much new 
matter is contained in his new edition, for 
Diedrich, with his usual modesty, has said 
nothing about it in his “ apology,” nor permit- 
ted his publisher to say anything in his adver- 
tisement. But not content with ‘ revising,” 
the worthy historian has made very considera- 
ble additions to his labors. There are some 
entire chapters, treating chiefly of Kilian Van 
Rensselaer and his settlement ; and many rich 
morceaux introduced here and there of which 
we lay one before our readers as a specimen. 
A blundering dominie has recorded that the 
Dutch discoverers of our city bargained for 
so much ground as a bullock’s hide would 
cover, and then cut the hide into small thongs, 
“so as totake in a considerable quantity of 
land and the Indians into the bargain.” Die- 
drich now gives the true version of the story, 
viz. that “ Oloffe Van Kortlandt bargained for 
just so much land as a man could cover with 
his nether garments. The terms being con- 
cluded, he produced his friend Mynheer Ten- 
broeck as the man whose breeches were to be 
used in measurement. The simple savages, 
whose ideas of a man’s nether garments had 
never expanded beyond the dimensions of a 
clout, stared with astonishment and dismay as 
they beheld the bulbous-bottomed burgher peeled 
like an onion, and breeches after breeches spread 
forth over the land, until they covered the actual 
site of this venerable city.” Excellent! 

If all Washington Irving’s are to be revised 
after this way, his readers and admirers (un- 
der which term we believe is included all the 
white population in the United States except 
Mr. P. Benjamin,) will have a rich treat. 


Physical Geography. By Mary Somervit1e, 
author of “ The Connection of the Physical 
Sciences,” “Mechanism of the Heavens.” 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1848. 


This, the last of those admirable scientific 
works of Mrs. Somerville, is deserving of a 
much more extended notice than we can at pres- 
ent make. She gives in it as far as applicable 








to her subject, the last results of those vast and 
generally accurate investigations into physical 
nature which so distinguish modern times. 
Commencing of course with geology as the 
foundation, she traces the proximate causes of 
those external features which characterize our 
globe, and then proceeds ina most striking 
and masterly manner to depict those features 
as they present themselves to the eye of the 
scientific traveller. 

The Great Continent is first described, with 
its magnificent mountain chains and sable 
clouds, its low lands and deserts ; and then the 
corresponding features of the American Con- 
tinent, beginning with South America and so 
through Central to North America. Greenland, 
and the regions of the Antarctic Circle, inclu- 
ding the new “ Victoria Continent,” follow, and 
the continent of Australia with the surrounding 
islands. The ocean is next treated of, and the 
various river systems and lakes. A chapter 
follows on the atmosphere. 

The vegetation of our planet forms the 
next branch of the subject. Taking up in or- 
der the great geographical limits, she gives a 
condensed account of the flora of each region. 
Ascending from the lower form of vegetable or- 
= to that of animal, she describes the 
distribution of insects, fishes, reptiles, birds, and 
so up to the mammalia, concluding the whole 
with “the distribution, condition, purpose, and 
praspects of the “Human Race.” This sim- 
ple synopsis of the contents of this work will be 
sufficient to indicate its value and interest. It 
must ,command a wide circulation, from the 
known accuracy and great scientific attain- 
ments of the celebrated authoress. 


__— 


Charms and Counier-Charms. By Mania J. 
MclInrosn, author of “Two Lives, or, To 
Seem and to Be ;” “ Aunt Kitty’s Tales; 
“Conquest and Self-Conquest,” etc. etc. 
New York: D. Appleton, & Co. 1848, 


Euton Hastings, the hero, or one of the he- 
roes of this tale, is a sad dog, and we caution all 
young ladies who may read it against falling in 
love with him; first, because no such man 
could possibly exist in the actual world, and, 
second, because if there did, he would be the 
very last man worth loving. He has “ dark 
and deep set eyes,” “ firmly compressed lips, 
which tell of an indomitable will,’ “a broad 
and high forehead,” and “a noble position of 
the head, and consummate ease and grace in 
every movement.” He had spent fifteen years 
abroad in consequence of some early love dis- 
appointment, and returned at™the opening of 
the tale in company with Mrs. Mabury, who 
was a fashionable woman. They were con- 
stantly together, and extremely intimate ; yet 
it was only a contention which would be proud- 
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est that held them thus. 
to be engaged. 

Our first objection to the book arises from 
the position of these two parties. ‘They were 
together daily, alone and in company—they 
rode, talked, walked, danced, sang together, 
each in a most peculiar and superior manner. 
They were as intimate as intimate can be, and 
a little more. 

Now it is disagreeable to the fancy to pic- 
ture a passionate couple, such as these are rep- 
resented to have been, living in that manner for 
a long space of time, neither married nor bound 
in duty to be married. The thing is against 
nature and reason, and therefore to contemplate 
it tends to corrupt and unrefine. Faults of the 
same sort are so common in modern lady nov- 
els, that we have been compelled to consider 
extreme false sentiment as their special vice. 
But one is not called upon to reform the whole 
world, and we shall therefore leave this depart- 
ment to others. 

The same defect here noticed mars the whole 
story. The characters love and quarrel, and 
grow good or bad, ete., all oud of their heads, 
and this makes them all unlovley, theatrical, 
and impossible. ‘They explain all their motives. 

The heroine easily forsakes her first love, 
for the mysterious, irresistibly fascinating Has- 
tings, who marries her for his own + oqposna 
purely. They quarrel. and he finally runs 
away and rejoins his former flame, Mrs. Ma- 
bury, who had gone abroad. It appears he 
anly travels and talks with her. His wife runs 
after him and finds him out in Rome. He 
takes her back on condition she shall live with 
him not as a wife, but asa mistress, (which, be- 
ing his lawful wife was a mere technical form, 
of words to gratify his pride.) He is taken 
with a fever, which causes her to consider the 
enormity of the crime she is committing, and 
resolve to leave him. Then finally, he runs 
after her instead of she after him ; he who was 
the origiaal Charmer, has found the Counter- 
Charmer the most powerful. (N. B. Before 
reading this we had supposed the ladies mast 
exposed to counter-charms. Vide Stewart's, 
Beck’s, etc.) Thus in the end they turn out a 
very exemplary and happy couple. 

Let us not however be too severe upon the 
unfortunate little volume. It is really written 
with much ability, and is, with all its faultiness, 
well sustained and interesting. If the reader 
will allow himself to be transported into a re- 

fon where the young ladies manage every- 

ing, and the young gentlemen are the most 
abstruse, funny creatures imaginable, a good 
deal of amusement may be derived from it. To 
apply severe criticism to it, would be like bring- 
ing a Paixhan gun to batter down a Macbeth’s 
castle as it stands upon the stage. 


They were thought 


can one do? Here is a crowd of similar offend- 
ers. There is a divided duty; truth says 
“smile !” politeness says “puff!” We avoid 
the dilemma by singling out the least guilty, 
and letting execution issue against that alone. 
Such is our clemency. 


Mirabeau—a Life History. Philadelphia: Lea 
& Brancnarp. 1848. (Reprint.) 


We have, in this biography of Mirabeau, a 
palpable imitation of Carlyle, in the form of 
the book, the method of treating the subject, 
and the style employed. The author is evi- 
dently one of those who have been carried 
captive by the power of that great writer. 
But what seems natura] in the original, in the 
imitation is pure affectation. In addition to 
this defect of the work, the author, as might 
be expected, is a Hero-Worshipper. All wor- 
ship but one being idolatry, the literature and 
history proceeding from it must bear the im- 
press of the sin; and the judicious reader will 
find palpable evidence thereof in the volume 
before us. With these truths kept in mind, 
however, we may safely recommend this work 
as a graphic, and in the main faithful portrait- 
ure of the greatest of that “large and increas- 
ing” class of men, the revolutionists of France. 
The selections from the speeches, reports and 
addresses of Mirabeau are made with judg- 
ment, and convey a very high idea of his ge- 
nius. His vices and crimes, however, are too 
much attributed to circumstances. Recent 
events have added interest to the subject of 
the work, and it is a pity that some one with 
sound moral, political and philosophical prin- 
ciples would not give to the age a true esti- 
mate of the life of that extraordinary man. 


Grantby Manor. By Lady Grorciana Fut- 
LeERTON. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1848. 


The authoress of this book wields a power- 
ful pen, and we can commend her tale as of 
much interest and great purity of purpose. 
The horrible effects of religious intolerance 
are very strikingly illustrated ; and the hero- 
ism of her heroine, in holding to her faith 
under the most powerful temptations, is exhi- 
bited with great force. That there is much 
special pleading for that faith we will not ven- 
ture to say, as we rise from the perusal of the 
book uncertain whether the author is of that 
faith or has only that rare charity which gives 
to opponents the full benefit of their own rea- 
sons for the faith that is in them. Some of 





Perhaps it will be thought severe even to no- 
tice thus half seriously the work, as it appears 
by the title-page, of a lady author. But what 


the characters are beautifully portrayed, and 
| the story is, on the whole, one of the very best 
| of its class. 
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THE DRAMA. 

The natural tendency in man to continue to 
love what he has long loved, and to feel an 
attachment to or repugnance for certain places 
according to the associations with which they 
may be connected, is one which, in these days 
of electricity, it does no harm to encourage. 
It is a disposition which promotes quietness 
and a propensity to prefer the established order 
of things. There is always plenty to claim 
our attention in the novelties that are perpetu- 
ally springing up around and before us without 
our particular care ; they force themselves upon 
us and rest simply on their merits—indeed they 
are so many “mf various in a city like New 
York that those who go about to enjoy them- 
selves have much ado to prevent being quite 
carried away by them so as to lose their per- 
sonal identity and the power of reflection. It 
seems wisest to keep an eye as much as possi- 
ble to old times ; the present will take care of 
itself. 

Hence it is not weakness but wisdom, to 
cherish feelings of kindness towards “ Old 
Drury,” and to be gratified at seeing it ee 
under auspices which promise success. With- 
in its walls old times were pastimes, and to sit 
there now and enjoy good acting restores the 
sensations of youth. There is more of illusion 
connected with its stage than with any other ; 
in its boxes the fancy is more docile than any- 
where else. Moreover, we experience there 
more of the delightful sense of the sinfulness 
of stage performances than in any other theatre ; 
in witnessing plays there we have superadded 
the sweet reminiscence of stolen pleasures— 
the recollection of college days, huge cloaks, 
false whiskers of enormous proportion, Shak- 
speare carried under the arm, and tears at 
Booth’s Iago. We can enjoy tho other thea- 
tres in their way; the tawdry Broadway, the 
merry — the beautiful Opera House ; 
but none of them inspire the old Park feeling ; 
none of them, if we except the musical associa- 
tions of the Opera House and those of its 
brilliant audiences, awakens the peculiar ele- 
vated state of mind with which we wish to sit 
and see 


“ gorgeous aagety 
In sceptered pall come sweeping by.” 


We hope the enterprise under Mr. Hamblin’s 
management may prove all that could be de- 
sired by the many lovers of the legitimate 
drama in the city and all over the country who 
must have similar agreeable associations. The 
house has been elegantly fitted up, and is now 
what it never was before, comfortable and beau- 
tiful. At present the Monplaisir ballet com- 
pany are drawing crowded houses. 





Music.—Mr. J. L. Hartoy, an English 
pianist who has recently arrived, has given 
several musical entertainments during the 
month, which ought not to pass without favor. 
able notice. Mr. H. is one of the neatest and 
most fluent pianists we have ever heard ; he 
uses the pedal and wrist less than the latest 
players, but his touch is delicate, and his exe- 
cutive powers very great. ‘To hear him play 
from MENDELssoOHN is a treat which our musical 
readers here and in other cities (should he 
make the usual tour) must not neglect. 

In addition to his merits as a performer he 
is an excellent singer—not with great powers 
of voice, but with admirable elocution, and the 
ease imparted by true feeling and thorough 
education. His song from Handel, “ Oh, rud- 
dier than the cherry,” was the best in its 
way we have had an opportunity of hearing. 
But it is as a singer of comic songs, and pieces 
mixed up of song and recitative, that he 
chiefly ye for making his performances 
successful. In this respect he is worthy of 
great praise; his singing is characterized by 
true humor, and his command of the keyboard 
enables him to produce the funniest accompa- 
niaments imaginable. Besides, all that he 
does in this way has the merit of not being 
low or common. He is witty, humorous, 
laughable, yet he does not transform himself 
into a buffoon; he does nothing, in short, 
which a singer may not do, and still give the 
impression that he is a gentleman. 

This is a difficult matter to accomplish, and 
it is one not always attempted or required. We 
were never able to admire, for the absence of 
it, the comic songs of the Hutchinson family. 
There was a sneakingness in them, which, 
though no one born and bred in the New Eng- 
land country could help understanding, yet to 
which it seemed degrading to give way. But 
a Yankee song on the stage, and in appro- 
priate costume, is wellenough. There is an in- 
congruity in seeing a well-dressed man assume 
a clownish voice and manners;in costume, 
this is avoided; the singer leaves his own 
character, and takes the one he sings in. 
Then we see not one of ourselves, but another 
sort of person. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the preface to an edi- 
tion of his novels, published after his confes- 
sion of their authorship, compares himself to a 
certain harlequin, who, on being once per- 
snaded to appear without his mask, lost his 
reputation, and could never perform after. 

e have those who are able to assume the 
manners and outward guise of vulgarity, not 
in the concert-room only, but on all occasions, 
without the defence of any mask, except a very 
thin one of hypocrisy, which they are willing 
should be seen through. 
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